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CRANIAL  DEFORMATION  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  AKHNATON 

EGILL  SNORRASON 

It  may  be  stated,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  among  the  forms 
of  cranial  deformation  practiced  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  variety  is  quite  exceptional.  It  is  limited  to  a  certain  period  —  the 
reign  of  Akhnaton  —  and  as  a  further  characteristic,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  what  one  might  call  live-nuxlels  of  cranial  deformation  have  not 
yet  been  presented,  the  excavations  not  having  yielded  artificially  deformed 
skulls. 

The  form  of  the  head  depicted  by  Egyptian  artists  in  the  reign  of 
Akhnaton  is  commonly  considered  to  be  caused  by  hydrocephalus.  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  royal  family  as  well  as  the  higher  officials  suffered  from 
a  disease  which,  in  stages  as  advanced  as  depicted,  would  have  led  to  death 
or  at  least  serious  mental  weakness  from  childhood  in  90-95  per  cent  of 
the  cases.  This  seems  highly  improbable,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  good 
reason  to  resume  investigation  into  the  problem,  not  least  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  results  of  later  years’  medical  research  work  offer  possibilities 
of  a  new  interpretation  of  this  kind  of  cranial  deformation. 

Representations  of  the  King’s  father,  the  great  ruler  Amenophis  the 
Third,  and  his  mother,  the  practical  and  efficient  Queen  Tyi,  reveal  well- 
developed,  normally  formed  skulls  —  perhaps  with  somewhat  prominent 
chins  like  the  European  Habsburg  kings  (Figs.  1  and  2).  In  the  por¬ 
traits  from  his  early  reign  Akhnaton  is  depicted  with  a  quite  normal  head- 
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form,  except  for  the  unbroken  line  of  the  retreating  forehead-nose  region 
characteristic  of  Egj'ptian  portraits,  and.  perhaps,  a  somewhat  too  well- 
developed  chin  (Fig.  3).  But  gradually  the  representations  of  the  King 
and  his  surroundings  take  on  a  more  and  more  bizarre  form.  The  King 
himself  is  depicted  with  an  effeminate  body  and  a  face  with  especially 
prominent  lips,  chin  and  nose.  The  surroundings  are  depicted  with  large, 
deformed  occipita,  but  otherwise  with  natural,  l)eautifully  sha|)ed  features. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  bizarre,  almost  grotes<|ue.  i)ortrayal  is 
its  limitation  to  the  reign  of  Akhnaton.  After  the  death  of  the  King  it 
vanished.  An  example  is  afforded  by  his  daughter,  who  married  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Tuth-anh-amon.  During  the  lifetime  of  her  father,  she  was  depicted 
with  the  “  hydrocephalous  ”  head-form,  but  after  his  death  her  portraits 
reveal  a  completely  natural  head-form  as  seen  in  Egyptian  art  Ixrth  before 
and  after  this  period. 

Before  entering  upon  a  further  review  of  the  jK)rtraits  of  the  period, 

I  shall  try  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  artistic  conditions  of  their  possible 
development,  those  of  a  social  and  religious  nature  l)eing  briefly  mentioned 
later  in  another  connection. 

The  time  of  his  father  was  one  of  magnificence,  with  riches  flowing  into 
Egypt.  There  was  lively  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  countries,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Mediterranean  ones.  Active  communication  existed  between 
Egypt  and  Crete,  which  at  that  time  jxjssessed  an  eminent,  liberal  culture 
(late-Minoan).  Works  of  art  from  Crete  have  been  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs,  and  even  if  no  Cretan  artists  lived  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptians  never¬ 
theless  were  influenced  by  the  naturalistic  Cretan  art  of  the  time. 

Egyptian  art,  which  heretofore  had  Ijeen  conventional  and  stiff,  though 
somewhat  more  vivid  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis  the  Third,  revealed 
definite  endeavors  towards  a  greater  indeitendence  during  the  reign  of 
.-\khnaton.  Findings  in  the  artists’  workshops  in  el-.\marna  exhibit  a 
tendency  towards  the  completely  natural,  whereas  the  contemi)orary 
Cretan  art  was  mainly  naturalistic.  In  spite  of  the  exaggeration  displayed 
in  the  representations  from  the  time  of  Akhnaton,  they  break  through  old 
traditions,  their  main  characteristic  lieing  life  —  all  the  artists  depict 
light,  emotion  and  life-likeness.  The  numerous  representations  of  the 
plenary  royal  family  were  revolutionizing  —  something  in  the  direction 
had  been  made  in  the  time  of  his  father,  but  not  quite  so  circumstantial. 

In  studying  the  portraits  from  the  age  of  Akhnaton,  be  it  statues,  reliefs 
or  paintings,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  numlier  of  the  statues 
and  busts  found  in  the  famous  well-known  artists’  workshops  are  plaster- 
casts  which  lend  the  jxjrtraits  a  character  more  natural  than  is  jx)ssible 
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in  a  sculpture.  Moreover,  a  number  of  these  works  of  art  presumably  are 
preliminary  sketches  and  models  left  in  the  artists’  workshops.  The  final 
results  in  a  number  of  cases  no  doubt  were  removed  or  destroyed  in  order 
to  eradicate  all  relics  associated  with  the  heretic  King. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  portraits  from  the  early  period  of 
,\khnaton’s  reign  is  the  statuette  of  the  King’s  mother,  Queen  Tyi,  with 
her  heavy,  somewhat  coarse  features.  Her  expression  is  far  from  gentle, 
as  Fr.  Poulsen  observes,  and  the  resjiect  she  enjoyed  among  the  neigh- 
l)oring  princes  is  reflected  in  their  letters  to  Amenophis  the  Third.  The 
face  and  skull  are  of  a  natural  shape,  the  chin  jierhaps  somewhat  prominent. 

Other  representations  depict  the  royal  family  of  Akhnaton  and  the 
members  of  the  court  with  a  {leculiar,  bladder- shaped  deformation  of  the 
occiput  (Fig.  4).  In  statues  as  well  as  reliefs  Akhnaton’s  wife,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Queen  Nefertete,  is  depicted  with  an  egg-shaped  occiput  suggestive  of 
a  large  cap.  Often  the  back  of  the  head  is  covered  with  a  magnificent 
headdress  extending  far  back.  The  small  princesses  also  are  depicted  with 
_  this  strange  bladder-shajied  skull,  a  bizarre  contrast  to  their  pretty  fresh, 
girlish  faces.  The  courtiers,  e.  g.  Chancellor  Ramose  during  his  term  of 
office,  are  always  jiortrayed  with  such  a  bladder-shaped  skull  and  in  a 
bumble,  stooping  attitude,  when  waiting  ujxin  the  King.  This  attitude, 
which  is  new  for  the  {leriod,  also  occurs  in  scenes  depicting  running  or 
walking  soldiers. 

As  regards  the  King  himself,  the  early  |)ortraits  do  not  actually  present 
the  “  strong  bull,”  but  rather  an  indolent  youth  with  gentle,  dreamy 
teatures.  Later  on  the  portraits  become  more  “pathological”  with  an 
elongated  head  and  projecting  chin,  a  large,  pointed  nose  and  a  curved 
arch  of  the  eyebrows ;  the  forehead  is  retreating  and  the  neck  thin  (Fig.  5). 
The  famous  Aton  column-statues  in  Thebes  reveal  the  King  with  a 
rounded  “  effeminate  ”  figure,  slender  bones,  weak  musculature,  well 
developed  jielvis  and  abdomen,  whereas  all  jieripheral  regions  like  fingers, 
toes,  nose,  and  chin  are  extremely  conspicuous.  The  back  and  the  top  of 
the  King’s  head  as  a  rule  are  covered  by  large  headdresses.  The  reliefs 
give  the  nose,  eye-brows,  and  chin  a  prominence  amounting  to  caricature. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  remarkable  ixirtrayal?  Why  are  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  royal  family  and  the  members  of  the  court  so  bizarre 
during  a  jieriod  which  otherwise  displays  extraordinarily  natural  and 
vivid  art?  Is  it  in  all  cases  owing  to  morbid  conditions  or  merely  to  a 
desire  to  emphasize  the  dignity  of  the  royal  family  by  altering  the  shape 
of  their  skulls  as  was  done  by  other  nations  practicing  cranial  deformation? 

The  fact  that  deformed  skulls  have  never  lieen  found  in  Egyptian  tombs 
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Fig.  4.  King  Aklmatoii  and  Uutin  Xcfertctc  with  their  children. 
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is  a  matter  of  no  slight  interest.  Ainenophis  the  Third  and  Queen  Tyi 
are  portra)ed  as  having  a  normal  build,  and  apart  from  the  somewhat 
projecting  chin  their  representatitms  do  not  offer  any  “  pathological  ’’ 
features. 

For  some  time  the  prevalent  opinion  was  that  Akhnaton  had  suffered 
from  hydnK'ephalus  (increased  cerebral  fluid  in  the  head),  Ijecause  Elliot 
Smith  maintained  that  he  had  found  the  King's  partly  decomiM)sed  skull, 
which  with  a  reconstruction  revealed  signs  of  the  disease.  But  later  Derry 
demonstrated  that  the  skull  must  have  lx;longed  to  his  son-in-law,  Smen- 
khare.  and  that  the  predicate  of  hydrocephalus  was  due  to  a  faulty  recon¬ 
struction.  The  theory  of  hydroceidialus  made  Fiirst  assume  that  the  King 
had  .selected  a  long-headed  Cyprian  ])rincess,  Queen  Xefertete  (Fig.  6) 
(cf.  the  findings  of  Dudley  Buxton)  in  order  to  give  prominence  to  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  family,  and  that  he  had  deformed  his 
daughters’  skulls  artificially  to  complete  the  effect. 

This  theory,  however,  is  disproved  by  several  facts.  First,  one  of 
Akhnaton's  daughters  who  married  his  son-in-law  Tuth-anh-amon  is 
l.H)rtrayed  with  a  completely  normal  skull  after  her  father’s  death;  sec¬ 
ondly.  it  is  doubtful  whether  .\khnaton  did  suffer  from  hydrocephalus, 
there  being  no  chance  of  finding  his  head  —  his  dead  body  was  taken  as 
far  away  as  jMjssihle  on  account  of  his  religious  treachery ;  and  thirdly, 
Xefertete  did  not  come  from  Cyprus,  hut  iK)ssil)ly  from  Egypt. 

Miss  Murray  has  advanced  the  theory  that  the  shajK*  of  the  skull  may 
be  due  to  the  coiffure,  hut  this  .seems  improbable  when  one  considers  the 
distinct  delineation  of  the  skulls,  e.  g.  on  the  children’s  heads. 

In  Koef(K*d-I*etersen’s  opinion  the  "  pathological  ”  figure  of  .\khnaton 
was  “  transmitted  ”  to  the  human  figures  of  the  age.  whereas  Scharff 
considers  the  whole  thing  to  he  an  outcome  of  the  general  decadence  of 
the  time. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  pictures  have  been  found  together  with 
completely  natural  iK)rtraits.  it  is  improbable  that  it  should  l)e  a  (|uestion 
of  a  brutal  derision  or  caricature  of  the  religious  high-flyer  —  it  is  IkwoiuI 
what  anybody  would  dare  in  the  King’s  own  town. 

I  think  the  stdution  is  somewhat  different,  hut  two  factors  must  1)C 
distinguished.  In  the  first  place.  Egypt  at  this  time  had  a  lively  inter¬ 
course  with  Crete  and  Cyprus,  where  Akhnaton  ix.-rhai)S  obtained  his  idea 
of  the  elongated  skulls.  In  these  two  islands  intentional  cranial  deforma¬ 
tion  was  practiced  as  a  mark  of  distinction  as  it  was  and  still  is  elsewhere. 
Akhnaton  had  good  reason  to  assert  his  own  imi)ortance  in  the  eyes  of 
his  reluctant  subjects.  In  this  connection  one  must  call  to  mind  the 
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religious  and  social  cultural  upheavals  which  gradually  residted  from  his 
rule  —  the  worshij)ping  of  Aton,  the  socialization  of  the  Army  and  the 
almost  oriental  demeanor  of  the  subjects  towards  the  King.  Gradually 
these  circumstances  coutrihuted  to  increase  the  .state  of  tension,  present 
since  the  reign  of  his  father,  between  the  subjects,  the  Amon  clergy,  and 
the  nobility  on  the  one  side  and  the  King  with  a  part  of  the  Army  on  the 
other  side,  and  therefore  the  King  was  possibly  ‘‘compelled"  to  make 
attempts  at  giving  prominence  to  his  own  person  and  his  family  as  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary,  lie  was  i)erhaps  encouraged  by  his  parvenu 
Mirroundings  also. 

The  other  factor  is  the  “  pathological  ”  appearance  of  the  King.  In  s])ite 
of  the  exaggerations  which  almost  amount  to  caricature,  the  representa¬ 
tions  t)f  the  King  on  the  whole  hear  a  realistic  mark  and  in  my  opinion 
they  do  not  indicate  hydrocephalus,  hut  a  disease  involving  abnormal 
growth  of  the  peripheral  ])arts  of  the  face  and  limbs,  viz.  acromegaly. 
Acromegaly  was  first  described  in  1885  by  the  French  physician,  Pierre 
Marie.  It  is  due  to  a  tumor  in  the  hormone-producing  anterior  lobe  of 
the  pituitary  body,  d'he  disease,  which  has  been  induced  in  experimental 
animals,  is  characterized  by  an  insidious  onset  between  the  20th  and  40th 
years  of  age,  altering  the  face,  limbs  and  internal  organs  of  the  patient, 
rite  features  may  he  altered  beyond  recognition,  the  nose  becomes  eidarged 
and  broadened,  and  the  eye-hrows,  cheek-bones,  ears,  lips,  chin,  and  skull 
are  enlarged.  The  size  of  hands  and  feet  is  increased,  and  in  case  the 
tumor  apj)ears  early  in  life,  it  may  result  in  giant  stature.  The  tumor 
.secretes  a  hormone  inciting  growth,  though  only  of  the  i)erii)heral  parts 
of  the  body  in  case  the  patient  is  full-grown.  Frecpiently  the  organic 
ihanges  are  accompanied  by  psychic  depression,  weariness,  lack  of  energy 
and  strength.  In  the  initial  stages  of  the  disease  there  may  he  .some 
increase  of  sexual  function,  followed  later  on  by  impotence  and  loss  of 
libido. 

In  my  o])inion  this  complex  of  symjUoms  fits  the  i)ortraits  of  Akhnaton 
as  well  as  his  jKsychic  condition.  During  his  reign  his  portraits  tend  more 
and  more  to  emphasize  eyebrows,  cheek-bones,  nose,  lips,  and  chin,  and 
the  .statues  de])ict  his  long  hands  and  feet.  Presuming  that  the  King  did 
suffer  from  this  disease,  we  have  an  explanation  of  his  iticreasing  lack  of 
interest  in  the  fateful  events  taking  place  on  the  frontiers  and  his  defeat 
in  the  conflict  with  the  Amon-clergy  and  the  peojde.  His  periodically 
clear  intelligence  —  acromegaly  in  some  cases  only  gives  intermittent 
symptoms  —  and  his  efificient,  parvenu  advisers  enabled  him  to  rule 
(partly)  the  immense  Empire  for  a  span  of  20-25  years.  Lacking  infor- 
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niation  of  the  king's  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne  and  considering 
the  brief  average  lifetime  of  this  ix;ri(xl.  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the 
disease  was  a  contributory  cause  to  the  cessation  of  his  reign. 

I  therefore  advance  the  jx^ssihility  that  the  King  suffered  from  acro¬ 
megaly.  Moreover,  his  .social  and  religious  ideas  involved  a  need  for 
self-assertion,  a  craving  which  he  exaggerated  by  having  his  family  and 
close  surroundings  depicted  with  the  symbol  of  distinction  known  from 
other  countries,  viz.  cranial  deformation.  But  unlike  other  nations  which 
have  practiced  the  custom,  the  Egyptians  never  j)erformed  it,  they  never 
went  further  than  depicting  it.  The  custom  therefore  is  limited  only  to 
the  reign  of  this  one  king  and  has  not  Ix*en  encountered  later. 
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AS  REVEALED  BY  NINETEEN  LETTERS  FROM  OSLER  TO  KELLY 
WILLARD  E.  GOODWIN  * 

“  Thus  is  man,  the  great  and  true  ‘  amphibium,'  whose 
nature  is  disposed  to  live  not  only  like  other  creatures 
in  divers  elements,  but  in  divided  and  distinguished 
worlds.  .  . 

— Sir  Thomas  Browne.^ 

In  a  world  attempting  to  shake  off  the  hangover  of  war  and  plagued  with 
the  problems  of  atomic  power,  jet  propulsion,  power  politics,  and  recon¬ 
version,  it  may  seem  difficult  to  find  great  importance  in  a  personal  corre¬ 
spondence  begun  fifty  years  ago  and  dealing  chiefly  with  the  trivia  of  the 
time.  Yet  if  the  men  concerned  be  among  the  giants  who  contributed 
greatly  to  our  medical  heritage,  we  may — in  my  generation — feel  almost 
as  though  we  were  looking  back  into  the  lives  of  our  own  grandfathers 
and  find  therein  a  kind  of  personal  interest  and  satisfaction  in  what  they 
thought  and  did,  in  what  manner  of  men  they  were. 

In  the  face  of  such  complete  documents  as  Harvey  Cushing’s  Osier, ^ 
the  Osier  7C)th  birthday  number,*  and  the  Kelly  75th  birthday  testimonial 
dinner  number  *  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  and  Thomas 
Cullen’s  recollections  of  Dr.  Kelly  * — and  with  so  many  friends  of  both 
these  men  still  verbally  reminiscent  of  their  lives  and  deeds,  it  would  seem 
difficult  to  add  anything  new  and  of  interest  to  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  about  them.  If,  in  the  light  of  all  the  above  however,  we  look 
closely  into  the  contents  of  the  following  nineteen  short  communications 
from  Osier  to  Kelly,  we  can  begin  to  discern  an  intriguing  outline  of  two 
rather  close  friends  of  many  years — very  different  in  most  ways,  and  yet 
strikingly  alike  in  their  incredible  diversity  of  interest  and  their  one  great 

*  James  Buchanan  Brady  Urological  Institute.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

’  Brown,  Sir  Thomas  Kt.  M.  D.,  Religio  Medici,  Ticknor  and  Fields,  Boston,  1862,  p.  69. 

*  Cushing,  Harvey,  The  Life  of  Sir  William  Osier,  Oxford  Univ,  Press,  1925. 

*  Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  jo:  July  1919. 

*Ibid.,  53:  Feb.  1933. 

*  Cullen,  Thomas  S.,  “  Dr.  Howard  Atwood  Kelly,  the  Last  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  ‘  Big  Four,’  ”  The  Johns  Hopkins  Alumni  Magazine,  31 :  March  &  June  1943. 
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common  ground,  the  love  of  books.  The  fortunate  accident  of  their  associa¬ 
tion,  at  first  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  in  the  birth  of  a  new  hospital  and 
medical  school  in  Baltimore,  gave  them  a  common  link  for  many  meetings 
and  experiences.  Yet  even  without  this  they  would  have  been  instant  friends 
anywhere  through  the  influence  of  the  strong  lodestone  of  bibliomania  and 
interest  in  medical  bibliography,  which  were  guiding  forces  in  each  of  their 
lives.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  how  this  mutual  interest  pervades  and  enlivens 
Osier’s  letters  to  Kelly  over  twenty  years ;  and  as  well  it  is  inviting  to  look 
a  little  between  the  lines  of  these  notes  in  order  to  learn  a  bit  more  about 
these  two  friends  of  tlie  celebrated  Hopkins  “  Big  Four.” 

Letters  with  the  well  known  “  W.  O.”  or  ”  Wm  Osier  ”  signature 
scrawled  hastily  following  some  brief  note  on  a  topic  of  current  interest 
to  the  correspondents  are  not  rare.  One  has  only  to  page  through  Cushing’s 
precise  and  beautifully  written  story  of  Osier’s  life  to  find  a  staggering 
number  of  these  brief  communications  to  friends  and  acquaintances  cover¬ 
ing  every  phase  of  his  life  and  interests,  almost  complete  enough  in  them¬ 
selves  to  tell  the  story  of  the  passing  years.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
one  man,  particularly  as  busy  and  popular  a  public  figure  as  Osier,  could 
have  found  time  for  so  many  notes,  yet  apparently  these  ”  brief  hellos  ” 
on  paper  were  as  characteristic  of  the  man  as  were  his  gentle  manner  and 
infectious  humor.  They  were  but  one  of  the  many  facets  of  the  remarkable 
‘‘  Great  Physician  ”  which  endeared  him  to  his  friends  for  a  lifetime  and 
after.  Judging  from  Cushing’s  painstaking  word-portrait  of  Osier’s  life, 
where  almost  each  week  is  recorded  by  selections  from  these  many  notes  of 
a  lifetime,  he  was  never  too  busy  to  write  another  note  to  a  friend  about 
what  seemed  important  or  interesting  to  them  at  the  moment.  And  it  must 
be  considered  as  a  tribute  to  the  personality  and  greatness  of  Osier  that 
so  many  of  his  correspondents  preserved  these  hasty  notes  ...  as  though 
they  forsaw  that  someday  the  letters  might  be  of  interest  to  others  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  life  and  interests  of  Sir  William. 

Like  many  others.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly  of  Baltimore,  who  was  a 
collector  of  everything,  saved  a  little  handful  of  these  letters  among  the 
many  treasures  of  his  library ;  and  they  have  come  to  my  hands  (as  a  gift 
from  my  uncle.  Dr.  Elmer  Belt,  who  knew  of  my  interest  in  both  these 
men)  through  the  inevitable  dissolution  of  Kelly’s  remaining  library  at  his 
death.  It  is  not  likely  that  these  nineteen  short  notes  represent  all  the 
letters  Kelly  had  from  Osier ;  it  is  rather  as  if  Kelly  had  put  aside  some  of 
those  of  greatest  interest  to  him  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Most  of  those  interested  know  about  and  many  still  remember  the 
advent  of  young  William  Osier  of  McGill,  in  Philadelphia  in  1884  where 
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he  became  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Medical  School.  It  is  also  common  knowledge  that  the  even  younger 
Kelly  began  his  medical  career  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  two  first  met, 
and  that  later  they  both  migrated  to  Baltimore  and  the  new  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  .  .  .  Osier  first  in  1889  and  Kelly  later  at  Osier’s  request. 
Kelly,  at  31,  became  the  new  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  later  the  out¬ 
standing  gynecologist  of  his  time,  leading  a  long  and  useful  life  in  Balti¬ 
more  until  his  death  in  1943.  Osier,  who  was  the  first  Physician  in  Chief 
of  the  Hopkins,  was  the  soul  of  the  place  until  he  left  in  1905  to  become 
Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford,  where  he  died  in  1919. 

What  of  these  two  men  as  friends  and  colleagues?  Why  were  they 
drawn  together  almost  from  the  first  meeting  by  a  mutual  attraction? 
Why  should  Osier  have  insisted  on  having  the  “  boy  from  Philadelphia  ” 
as  the  first  chief  of  gynecology  in  the  new  Hospital  ?  When  did  these  two 
“  giants  ”  of  an  earlier  medical  era  first  meet  and  find  common  ground  of 
friendship  and  mutual  trust  and  admiration  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  of  their  first  meeting  date  and  place,  but  it  was 
probably  in  1884  shortly  after  Osier’s  arrival  in  the  halls  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hospital.  We  have  Kelly’s  own  account  *  of  an  early  meeting  and 
the  beginning  of  a  lifelong  friendship,  “  I  find  myself  wondering,  in  these 
days  of  pleasant  retrospection,  now  that  our  much  loved  friend  Sir 
William  Osier  is  so  splendidly  rounding  out  his  seventh  decade,  whether, 
of  all  his  friends  here,  I  may  not  claim  the  credit  of  having  known  him 
first.  I  was  living  in  Philadelphia  up  in  the  big  mill  district  of  Kensington, 
culling  a  surgical  out  of  a  large  general  practice,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  things  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
eight  years  my  college,  when  it  became  manifest  that  some  fresh  and 
stirring  blood  had  entered  the  college  life. — Fresh  invigorating  currents 
of  life  and  new  activities  in  our  stereotyped  medical  teachings  began  at 
once  to  manifest  themselves,  and  every  sturdy  expectant  youngster  in  short 
order  lined  himself  up  as  a  satellite  lo  the  new  star.  Osier  breezes  were 
felt  everywhere  in  the  old  conservative  medical  center,  and  yet  it  was  not 
without  some  difficulties  that  he  securely  established  himself.  Weir 
Mitchell,  who  had  reason  in  his  later  days  to  cultivate  kindlier  feelings 
toward  the  university  than  in  his  young  manhood,  was  from  the  first 
Osier’s  devoted  and  intimate  friend,  and  one  by  one  the  faculty  was  won 
to  appreciate  him,  perhaps  including  even  Pepper  too,  though  I  am  not  so 

"  Kelly,  Howard  A.,  “  Osier  As  I  Knew  Him  in  Philadelphia  and  in  The  Hopkins," 
Dull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  30:  215,  1919;  also  see,  Dr.  Kelly’s  speech  at  the  “  Testi- 
in(;nial  Dinner  to  Howard  A.  Kelly,”  Ibid.,  53:  97,  1933. 
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sure.  My  own  life  touched  Osier’s  in  the  Kensington  mill  district  in  north¬ 
east  Philadelphia.  Aside  from  anatomy  and  chemistry,  I  got  most  of  my 
real  medical  education  while  a  resident  in  the  Episcopal  Hospital  and  next 
in  the  homes  of  the  Kensington  folk.  Wood’s  physiological  therapeutics, 
and  Stille’s  didactic  lectures  on  medicine  seemed  deadly  to  me,  and  worst 
of  all  was  Tyson’s  pathology  elucidated  by  Formad’s  quizzes.  So  it  re¬ 
mained  to  get  the  education  at  the  bedside,  and  here  Osier  came  to  my 
aid.  It  was  more  than  a  Sabbath  day’s  journey  in  those  days  to  go  to 
Kensington  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  it  was  an  hour  in  the  street  car, 
and  a  long  drive  over  bad,  very  bad,  Philadelphia  streets,  but  Osier  came 
and  Agnew  came,  with  their  lamps  in  their  hands  to  illuminate  a  few  of 
the  problems  in  the  vast  domain  in  which  all  medical  graduates  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  experts.  I  think  the  first  patient  that  Osier  saw  was  suffering 
from  ‘  anorexia  nervosa,’  a  condition  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  and 
of  which  I  was  ignorant.  He  stayed  to  dine  in  Norris  Square,  and  was 
particularly  interested  in  my  collection  of  old  medical  books.  Then  he  was 
whisked  away  to  old  Baltimore,  and  then,  after  a  year’s  time,  I  followed  at 
his  behest,  glad  to  have  a  more  concentrated  field  of  work. —  ” 

So  it  was  that  the  common  love  of  books,  in  the  collector’s  sense,  was 
a  mutual  attraction  from  the  first  meeting  of  those  two  whose  names  were 
so  often  linked  as  a  part  of  Hopkin’s  “  Big  Four  ”  in  years  to  come.  One 
may  imagine  Kelly’s  jubilation  and  enthusiasm  as  he  set  out  for  the  new 
hospital  and  a  new  life,  and  assuredly  further  opportunities  to  discuss  and 
compare  with  Osier  the  books  they  both  sought  and  loved.  Dr.  George 
Dock,  who  knew  both  men  well,  has  given  a  priceless  glimpse  of  Kelly  in 
those  early  Philadelphia  days,^ 

“  I  can  tell  a  good  deal  about  Kelly,  but  as  he  was  so  well  covered  by  obituaries,  I 
shall  limit  myself.  I  met  him  when  I  was  a  beginner,  in  1881,  and  Kelly  in  his  last 
year.  He  had  finished  most  of  his  courses,  and  spent  much  time  in  the  dissecting 
room.  In  those  days  we  dissected  at  night,  especially  Kelly,  who  was  working  on 
the  cranial  sinuses.  He  had  finished  his  Thesis,  on  the  Inner  Group  of  Muscles 
of  the  Forearm,  and  gave  much  of  his  time  to  us  beginners.  From  that  time  I  saw 
a  good  deal  of  him.  He  became  interne  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  where  I  w'ould 
put  in  spare  hours  seeing  his  service.  When  his  interneship  was  over,  he  settled 
near  the  hospital  in  a  busy  industrial  district,  and  soon  became  very  active.  I  took 
an  interneship  not  far  from  him,  and  in  1884  found  him  with  a  private  hospital, 
Kensington  Hospital  for  Women,  and  familiarly  known  as  the  Boy  Laparotomist. 
Osier  came  on  in  the  summer  of  1884,  and  he  and  K.  had  much  in  common  from 
the  start.  By  the  time  plans  for  the  J.  H.  H.  medical  school  could  be  put  in  motion, 
K.  was  easily  the  most  conspicuous  gynecologist,  as  well  as  an  all  round  surgeon. 

^  Personal  letter  from  Dr.  Dock. 
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He  took  with  him  as  assistant  ray  classmate  and  intimate  friend  Hunter  Robb,  so 
that  when  I  visited  Baltimore  after  1889,  once  or  twice  a  year,  Kelly’s  service  was 
one  of  my  objectives  after  Osier  and  Welch.” 

The  “  boy  laparotomist  ”  indeed !  The  new  “  Professor  ”  with  the 
world — and  especially  gynecology,  still  little  explored — before  him.  What 
an  interesting  time  to  have  been  in  Baltimore  and  at  Hopkins !  And  so  it 
IS  here  that  our  letters  begin  after  the  first  years  of  establishing  the  new 
medical  school,  with  a  reference  to  a  woman  physician  friend  of  Kelly’s 
apparently  seeking  a  position  in  the  new  University. 

No.  1  West  Franklin  Street,  Baltimore,  April  2nd  1897. 

Dear  Kelly: — 

I  was  very  sorry  yesterday  that  matters  could  not  be  arranged  about  Dr.  Hurdon. 

1  brought  it  up  again  after  you  left,  and  it  doesn’t  seem  possible  to  give  her  any¬ 
thing  on  the  University  side,  but  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  some  position 
could  be  given  on  the  hospital  side,  and  it  might  be  arranged  in  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Medical  Board. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm  Osier 

Apparently  it  was  “  arranged  ”  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board;  for 
Dr.  Thomas  Cullen,  one  of  Kelly’s  early  residents — later  his  successor  and 
lifelong  friend,  recalls  the  coming  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Hurdon  to  the  Hopkins. 
She  was  an  acquaintance  of  his  from  Toronto  days,  and  it  was  he  who  had 
introduced  her  to  Kelly  and  suggested  that  she  might  be  an  addition  to  the 
staff.  There  was  still  an  unspoken  prejudice  against  women  in  medicine 
then,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  Kelly  that  he  should  have  added  his 
weight  in  trying  to  get  her  a  position.  He  was  very  much  interested  in 
women  in  medicine,  and  one  of  his  many  special  library  collections  was  a 
section  of  books  on  female  physicians  and  women  in  medicine,  including  a 
most  complete  collection  of  Florence  Nightingale  items.  Only  a  year  before 
he  had  presented  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Historical  Society  a  delight¬ 
fully  interesting  paper  ®  on  the  history  of  women  in  medicine.  Dr.  Cullen 
says  that  Dr.  Hurdon  was  given  an  appointment  as  gynecological  patho¬ 
logist,  where  she  was  at  first  his  assistant — and  that  she  was  “  probably 
the  best  gyn.  pathologist  we  ever  had.”  Ten  years  later  she  co-authored 
with  Dr.  Kelly  their  encyclopedic  work  on  the  appendix,®  and  still  later 

*  Kelly,  Howard  A.,  “  Woman  in  Medicine,”  proceedings  of  the  Historical  Society, 
Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  7  :  50,  1896. 

*  Kelly,  Howard  A.  and  Hurdon,  Elizabeth,  The  Vermiform  Appendix  and  Its  Diseases, 
Lippincott,  1908  (containing  many  beautiful  illustrations  by  Max  Brodel  and  incidentally 
an  excellent  description  of  the  function  and  scope  of  medical  art  in  the  preface). 
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she  went  to  London  where  she  was  Superintendent  of  the  Mme.  Curie 
Hospital  and  was  eventually  made  a  Dame  of  the  British  Empire  for  her 
outstanding  contributions  there.  It  is  interesting  that  one  with  so  bright 
a  future  found  difficulty  at  first  in  getting  an  appointment,  and  her  subse¬ 
quent  outstanding  work  surely  justified  the  judgment  of  Cullen,  Kelly, 
and  Osier. 

The  next  letter  was  written  in  July  1899  when  Osier  was  enjoying  one 
of  the  British  summers  he  loved  so  well,  and  when  Kelly  was  relaxing  at 
his  Canadian  woods  camp  on  the  Magnetawan  River  where  it  enters 
beautiful  Ahmic  lake.^* 

22nd  The  Gwyle,  Swanage 

Dear  Kelly,  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  today.  I  wish  you  were  here 
instead  of  at  Muskoka.  — ’tis  so  cool  and  pleasant,  lovely  country,  fine  sands,  glorious 
seas,  and  rocks  galore.  Ichthyosauri,  plesiosauri  and  ammonites  meet  me  at  every 
turn,  and  I  am  refreshing  my  long  desiccated  paleontology.  Mrs.  Osier  and  Ike 
enjoy  it  very  much.  We  had  a  delightful  month  in  London  .  .  .  too  many  dinners, 
but  I  managed  to  see  some  points  of  interest  and  to  look  up  some  interesting  points 
in  Medical  History  at  the  British  Museum  and  at  the  Record  Office.  Cullingworth 
was  loud  in  your  praise  and  I  heard  in  all  quarters  so  much  about  your  work. 
Kempton  tells  me  that  it  is  selling  very  well  in  spite  of  the  high  figure.  Halsted 
returns  from  Bern  next  week  and  McCrae  comes  tonight  to  spend  a  week  with  us. 

I  am  going  to  the  B.  M.  A.  at  Portsmouth,  which  is  just  across  the  Bay,  but  only 
for  a  couple  of  days.  Love  to  all  the  boys.  I  hope  all  is  well  at  home. 

Yours  sincerely 
Wm  Osier 

Swanage  is  a  tiny  peninsular  resort  town  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England,  just  west  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  pleasant  place  to  relax  as  is 
indicated  in  the  opening  lines.  Kelly,  of  course,  was  not  only  a  nature 
lover  but  as  well  a  first  lank  naturalist  in  his  own  right.  His  friends 

See  Dr.  Cullen’s  reminiscences  of  Kelly  ‘  for  an  excellent  and  nostalgic  description 
of  the  summers  in  Canada. 

See  Dr.  Kelly’s  remarks  at  his  testimonial  dinner,*  “  Let  me  continue  to  dwell  upon 
these  amateurish  interests  with  which  a  man  fills  in  his  spare  time,  and  which  I  am 
convinced  often  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  character  as  the  more  serious 
business  of  making  a  living.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  cultivate  so  far  as  in  me  lay, 
several  of  the  natural  sciences:  Botany  with  mycology,  astronomy,  geology,  or  reptilia, 
without  being  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  criticisms  of  superficiality.  On  the  contrary,  I 
contend  that  an  amateur  often  gains  as  sincere  an  appreciation  of  any  of  these  sciences 
as  the  man  who  spends  his  life  studying  them.  Furthermore,  such  an  amateur,  favorably 
placed,  can  often  do  much  to  further  the  interest  of  the  workers  in  the  field.  An  interest 
in  mycology  grew  until  my  library  was  one  of  the  largest  in  private  hands,  comprising 
almost  all  the  classics  from  Persoon  and  Fries  down  to  the  late  C.  G.  Lloyd.  A  special 
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knew  this  well;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  being  in  a  spot  which  would 
have  interested  Kelly,  Osier  thought  of  him.  It  is  typical  that  thinking  of 
him  Osier  should  write;  for  to  judge  by  his  many  notes  he  wrote  much 
as  most  people  in  these  days  pick  up  the  telephone  for  a  brief  chat  with  a 
friend. 

He  mentions  Muskoka  as  Kelly’s  summer  abode,  probably  because  as 
a  boy  Osier  had  lived  near  there  with  his  minister  father;  but  this  is  a 
misnomer  as  the  Muskoka  Lakes  are  really  many  miles  from  Kelly’s 
beloved  wilderness  summer  cottage.  Dr.  Cullen  recalls  these  early  and 
happy  summers  in  Canada  with  great  relish,  “  Kelly,  who  was  an  expert 
canoeist  and  swimmer  had  his  camp  on  a  hill  at  the  beginning  of  the  lake 
just  across  the  river  from  ours  and  Max  Brodel’s.  His  glassed-in  dining 
room  afforded  a  glorious  view,  and  the  whole  spot  was — and  is  still — 
isolated  and  idyllic.”  Kelly  had  first  gone  there  many  years  before  with 
Dr.  Sweetnam  of  Toronto,  Cullen’s  old  preceptor  and  the  man  who  intro¬ 
duced  Cullen  to  Kelly,  and  he  so  loved  the  place  that  he  built  a  permanent 
encampment  there  in  time  and  made  it  a  habit  to  return  each  summer 
when  possible.  It  is  likely  that  his  interest  in  Natural  History  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  out  of  doors  led  him  back  here  time  and  again;  and  it  is 
possible  that  it  was  here  in  the  Canadian  woods  that  his  consuming  interest 
in  mycology,  a  lifelong  source  of  joy  and  interest,  was  fathered.  As  his 
secretary  says,  “  Dr.  Kelly  had  an  insatiable  curiosity  without  bounds  and 
concerning  especially  all  of  the  realm  of  Natural  History.” 

Osier  mentions  Mrs.  Osier  and  Ike,  which  may  be  confusing  at  first 
to  the  uninitiated  reader.  “  Ike  ”  refers  to  his  young  son,  Edward  Revere, 
then  only  four  years  old,  who  was  playfully  called  “  Ike  ”  within  the  family 
and  who  later  when  he  became  a  great  fishing  enthusiast  adopted  the  name 

treasure  was  a  large  volume  of  paintings  by  de  Schweinitz.  The  collection  contained 
splendid  paintings  by  L.  C.  C.  Krieger,  a  large  number  of  photographs  made  by  Murrill, 
and  exsiccati  fungi.  I  speak  in  the  past  as  it  was  my  inexpressible  privilege  to  transfer 
the  whole  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  Kauffman  and  his  students  could  use 
them.  While  discussing  this  matter,  will  you  not  agree  with  me  that  it  is  always  both 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  all  amateurs  to  place  their  possessions  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
will  make  better  use  of  them.  Adopted  as  a  general  principle,  would  not  this  involve  an 
inimediate,  large  turnover  wherever  science  is  cultivated?  An  added  pleasure  was  to 
have  the  collection  called  by  the  name  of  L.  C.  C.  Krieger,  a  true  scientist  in  the  field, 
through  whose  efficient  help  it  was  largely  assembled,  and  who  made  a  fine  catalogue  of 
the  books  and  papers.  I  continue  my  own  studies  with  a  few  books  remaining  in  my 
hands.” — and  later  he  says,  “astronomy  for  the  nearest  approach  a  mortal  can  attain 
to  the  realization  of  the  infinite,  both  as  to  distance  and  the  galaxies  with  their  infinity 
of  stars  and  as  to  the  speed  of  light, — and  Geology  for  the  more  measurable  ages  of  the 
past  history  of  the  earth  1  ” 
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“  Izaac  Walton  Jr.” — often  abbreviated  “  Ike”  in  his  letters,  which  he 
sometimes  signed  “  Discip.  Iz.  Wa.” 

The  month  in  London  must  indeed  have  been  ”  delightful  ” ;  for  it 
seems  that  a  month  anywhere  with  Osier  was  delightful.  It  is  interesting 
but  not  surprising  that  he  mentions  looking  up  some  points  in  medical 
history,  for  he  had  a  passionate  interest  in  the  subject,  and  as  we  shall 
later  see,  collected  one  of  the  finest  private  medical-historical  libraries  in 
the  world.  The  subject  of  the  history  and  lives  of  physicians  as  well  as 
their  works  was  dear  to  the  hearts  of  both  these  men. 

The  praise  of  Kelly  and  his  work,  by  Cullingworth,  a  leading  British 
gynecologist,  refers  to  his  recently  published  Operative  Gynecology,^' 
which  because  of  its  completeness  and  freshness  in  the  rapidly  growing 
field,  together  with  the  perfection  of  the  illustrations — chiefly  by  Max 
Brodel — was  a  nearly  instant  success,  assuring  Kelly  of  lasting  fame  and 
soon  becoming  a  standard  work.  The  praise  was  certainly  richly  deserved, 
but  as  Kelly  was  later  quick  to  admit,  Brodel’s  incomparable  and  unique 
contribution  in  medical  art  was  in  no  small  part  responsible.'* 

That  Halsted  was  to  visit  him  is  a  pleasant  surprise  and  an  indication 
of  the  close  family  spirit  that  pervaded  the  Hopkins  of  those  days.  One 
gathers  from  reading  Cushing  that  in  Osier’s  later  Oxford  years,  Halsted 
came  and  went  on  European  visits  without  stopping  by  to  see  his  old 
colleague  of  Baltimore  days.  Thomas  McCrae  was  then  one  of  Osier’s 
assistant  residents  in  Medicine.  Their  two  names  were  later  to  be  linked 
for  many  generations  of  students  and  practitioners  through  McCrae’s 

**  Kelly,  Howard  A.,  Operative  Gynecology,  2  vols.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1898. 

'*  This  brings  to  mind  an  interesting  personal  anecdote :  When  in  medical  school  I 
became  interested  in  and  acquired  these  volumes.  Later  at  one  of  the  friendly  afternoon 
tea  sessions  in  his  library,  where  Dr.  Kelly  used  occasionally  to  entertain  our  generation 
of  embryonic  physicians,  he  graciously  inscribed  them  for  me  at  my  request.  This  was 
part  of  a  plan  on  my  part ;  for  I  was  anxious  to  get  “  Papa  ”  Brodel,  who  had  cheerfully 
undertaken  without  success  to  instill  the  fundamentals  of  medical  art  into  my  left 
handedness,  to  inscribe  them  too;  and  knowing  his  extreme  modesty  I  correctly  anti¬ 
cipated  trouble.  He  pointed  out  that  it  wasn’t  his  book  and  that  he  was  mentioned  only 
in  the  preface  and  not  on  the  title  page  of  this  first  edition.  I  countered  that  his  drawings 
were  in  a  large  part  responsible  for  its  success  and  that  even  Dr.  Kelly  had  recognized  this 
as  in  successive  editions  he  had  mentioned  Brodel  on  the  title  page, — and  that  he  could 
scarcely  refuse  to  write  his  name  when  his  old  chief  had  done  so  in  such  a  pleasing 
fashion.  Brodel  teased  me  a  bit  and  then  finally  weakened,  inscribing  Vol.  I  under  Kelly’s 
bold  scrawl,  “  To  my  good  friend,  Willard  E.  Goodwin,  as  one  fellow  artist  to  another. 
Max  Brodel  ”  (the  best  laugh  that  either  he,  or  very-unartistic  I,  had  that  afternoon)  ; 
then  over  Vol.  II  he  pondered  a  bit  and  finally  added  with  a  sly  grin,  under  the  printed 
reference  to  illustrations  on  the  title  page,  the  words,  “  Mostly  by  Max  Brodel  ” — just 
as  the  latter  editions  had  been  printed. 
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collaboration  with  Osier  in  the  frequent  successive  revisions  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  Pri)tciples  and  Practice  of  Medicine.^*  It  is  agreeable  in  these  days 
of  haste  to  think  of  an  assistant  resident  spending  a  week  by  the  sea  with 
his  Chief,  a  relationship  that  must  have  been  pleasant  and  profitable  for 
both  of  them.  In  August,  the  British  Medical  Association  met  in  Ports¬ 
mouth  ;  and  according  to  Cushing,  Osier  gave  an  address  on  endocarditis 
and  then  took  active  part  in  general  discussions — ^particularly  on  tuber¬ 
culosis  prevention  and  control.  Cushing  has  given  a  full  account  of  that 
gay  summer,  and  we  may  guess  that  Osier  returned  to  another  busy 
Baltimore  year  refreshed  and  ready  for  the  ever-increasing  burden  of  his 
duties  as  Physician  in  Chief  and  Professor  of  Medicine. 

Both  men  were  overwhelmingly  busy  as  the  Hopkins  and  their  work 
grew  in  fame.  Yet  even  with  such  important  contributions  to  be  made 
as  his  classical  study  of  polycythemia  vera,^*  which  he  reported  to  the 
Medical  Society  only  five  days  before  the  date  of  our  next  letter.  Osier 
found  time  then  as  always  for  a  subject  as  dear  to  him  as  it  was  to  Kelly — 
the  fascinating  subject  of  Medical  History. 

Baltimore  Nov.  22nd  1902. 

Dear  Kelly:  We  are  getting  up  a  very  nice  programme  for  the  Historical  Club, 
and  have  promises  of  some  very  good  papers.  Could  you  not  give  us  something 
specific  for  a  couple  of  the  meetings? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm  Osier 

[and  then  a  hastily  scrawled,]  P.  S.  J.  W.  Williams  will  give  three  talks  on  early 
history  of  Obstetrics  in  America.  Welch  three  talks  (for  the  students)  on  some 
period  in  the  history  of  medicine.  Could  you  not  talk  hr.  on  two  evenings? 

Harvey  Cushing,  in  a  delightful,  scholarly  address  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Welch  Medical  Library,'*  gives  us  a  clear  picture 
of  the  genesis  of  the  Historical  Club,  “.  .  .  The  footprints  of  Osier  are 

“  Osier,  William,  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1892. 
(This  textbook,  a  real  medical  classic,  aside  from  its  great  effect  on  the  practitioners  and 
students  of  medicine,  was  later  to  play  an  incredible  role  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  Its  clarity  and  honesty  in  showing  the  great  lack  of  effective 
therapy  of  that  day  so  greatly  impressed  one  of  Rockefeller’s  advisers,  who,  though  only 
a  layman,  had  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  during  an  illness,  that  he  persuaded  Mr. 
Rockefeller  to  establish  the  foundation  for  advancement  of  the  medical  sciences.) 

Osier,  William,  “  Certain  Forms  of  Cyanosis  with  Polycythemia,”  Bull.  Johns 
Hopkins  Hosp.,  14:  91,  1903.  (This  is  the  disease  which  has  now  come  to  bear  Osier’s 
name.) 

Cushing,  Harv’ey,  “  The  Binding  Influence  of  a  Library  on  a  Subdividing  Profession,” 
Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  46 :  40,  1930. 
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seen  in  the  early  establishment  of  a  Journal  Club,  which  met,  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  in  the  convenient  room  soon  set  apart  for  a  library,  to  review 
and  discuss  articles  from  the  contemporary  literature  relating  to  the  day’s 
work.  And  next  came  the  formation  of  a  Hospital  Medical  Society  which, 
according  to  an  announcement  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  was  to 
foregather  under  the  presidency  of  W.  H.  Welch  on  the  first  and  third 
Mondays  of  each  month. — For  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  this  society 
Dr.  Billings  brought  over  from  Washington  forty-four  carefully  selected 
volumes,  ranging  from  a  XVth  century  MS.  of  Rogerius  Parmensis  down 
to  the  first  edition  of  Jenner’s  ‘  Inquiry,’  which  served  to  illustrate  the 
discourse  on  rare  medical  books  he  then  gave.  A  surprising  number  of  that 
early  group  showed  an  interest  in  medical  history,  and  we  find  ere  long 
in  the  Bulletin  this  announcement :  ‘  The  first  meeting  to  organize  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Historical  Club  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Osier 
in  the  Hospital  Library,  Monday  evening,  November  10th,  1890  at  8 
o’clock,  30  gentlemen  present.  Dr.  Welch  was  elected  president  and  Dr. 
Reese  secretary.  Dr.  Welch  made  brief  introductory  remarks  to  show  the 
value  of  historical  studies  to  the  physician. — He  presented  several  histories 
of  medicine  and  commented  upon  the  merits  of  the  various  historians !  ’  ” 

Kelly  too  had  a  large  part  in  this;  for  as  Dr.  William  T.  Howard  Jr. 
recalls,  “  Those  first  Historical  Club  meetings  were  held  in  the  old 
Hospital  Library  at  tlie  northeast  end  of  the  administration  building.  Dr. 
Osier  and  Dr.  Kelly  would  often  bring  their  own  precious  volumes  ”  to 
show  and  discuss  at  these  meetings,  which  were  very  popular.  Forty  or 
fifty  of  us  would  gather  ’round  the  room — often  including  interested 
physicians  outside  the  hospital  group  and  sometimes  even  the  hospital 
trustees.  Dr.  Osier  was  always  encouraging  the  younger  men  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  discussions.”  Kelly’s  frequent  papers  read  to  the  society 
are  to  be  found  in  the  early  Bulletins,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  Osier 
should  have  turned  to  him  as  in  this  note  to  round  out  a  program  witii 
Welch  and  Williams.  There  is  however,  no  record  in  the  Bulletins  of 
1902  and  1903  of  any  talks  given  by  Kelly  in  response  to  this  letter. 
Likely  he  was  too  deeply  engrossed  at  that  time  in  his  clinical  work ; 

Some  of  these  fine  volumes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  interesting  and  frequently  changing 
exhibits  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine  in  the  Welch  Library. 

17.  ••  jjiere  was  also  K’s  religious  orrractivity,  especially,  I  think,  at  this  time.  It  is 
only  just  touched  upon  later  in  the  paper.  The  only  interest  he  manifested  in  my  class¬ 
mates  (’02)  was  whether  they  were  saved.  These  enquiries  about  our  souls  were  not 
appreciated  by  the  students,  nor  was  his  preaching  on  street  corners  by  the  Faculty.  At 
1  W.  Franklin  I  heard  more  than  one  anxious  discussion  about  this  vagary.  Mrs.  O.  was 
devoted  to  K.,  but  lamented  his  revivalist  antics.”  (Personal  communication  from  Dr. 
W.  W.  Francis.)  . 
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'for  the  steady  volume  of  case  reports,  new  techniques,  and  advances  com¬ 
ing  from  him,  and  reported  to  the  medical  society  meetings  of  that  period, 
is  immense. 

Osier  took  not  only  medical  history,  but  its  teaching  to  the  students  as 
a  real  challenge  and  responsibility.  Those  meetings,  where  he  was  often 
the  catalyst,  were  planned  and  engineered  for  others,  not  for  himself.  He 
set  down  his  exact  ideas  of  how  this  important  subject  should  be  taught  in 
a  charming  note  for  the  British  Medical  Journal, somewhat  ?s  follows : 
First  he  speaks  of  the  Historical  lectures  given  by  Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings 
and  then  mentions  the  Historical  Club  and  its  function  in  the  monthly 
meetings,  and  speaks  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Welch  and  Dr.  Kelly  bring  inter¬ 
esting  volumes  from  their  own  libraries  to  be  shown  and  discussed.  Finally 
he  tells  of  his  method  of  asking  students  questions  in  the  classroom  that 
will  set  them  on  an  historical  tack.  “  Who  was  Graves,  Colles,  Bright 
etc.”  And  he  ends  with  a  description  of  his  famous  Saturday  night  ses¬ 
sions,  “  Once  a  w’eek,  over  a  little  ‘  beer  and  baccy,’  I  meet  my  clinical 
clerks  in  an  informal  conference  upon  the  events  of  the  week.  For  half  an 
hour  I  give  a  talk  on  one  of  the  ‘  Masters  of  Medicine,’  in  which,  as  far  as 
jxissible,  the  original  editions  of  the  work  are  shown,”  and  finally  he 
(|Uotes  Fuller,  “  History,  maketh  a  young  man  to  be  old,  without  either 
wrinkles  or  grey  hairs ;  privileging  him  with  the  experience  of  age,  without 
either  the  infirmities  or  inconveniences  therof.  Yea,  it  not  only  maketh 
things  present,  but  enableth  one  to  make  a  rational  conjecture  of  things  to 
come.  For  this  world  affordeth  no  new  accidents,  but  in  the  same  sense 
wherin  we  call  it  a  ‘  new  moon,’  which  is  the  old  one  in  another  shape,  and 
yet  no  other  than  what  hath  been  formerly.  Old  actions  return  again, 
furbished  over  with  some  new  and  different  circumstances.” 

That  all  these  methods  of  teaching  brought  good  dividends  is  abun¬ 
dantly  attested  by  his  students,  one  of  whom  writes,^*  “  One  left  his  clinic 
eager  to  learn  more  aliout  the  disease  of  which  he  had  just  been  shown  an 
example.  The  imixirtance  too,  of  studying  the  literature  of  medicine, 
csjiecially  the  journals  and  medical  classics,  was  impressed  upon  us  again 
and  again, — not  only  must  we  be  familiar  with  descriptions  of  diseased 
conditions  written  by  master  hands,  but  we  must  know  something  of  the 
men  who  had  built  up  the  present  day  knowledge  of  medicine.  One  day  in 
the  course  after  speaking  of  Blaud’s  pills,  he  turned  to  me  and  asked,  ‘  Who 

**  Osier,  W'illiain,  “  A  Note  on  the  Teaching  of  the  History  of  Medicine,”  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.,  2\  93,  1902. 

'*  Pratt,  Joseph  H.,  “  The  Influence  of  Osier  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,”  Boston 
Med  and  Surg.  Jour.,  ig6  :  83,  1927, 
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was  Blaud?  When  I  replied  that  I  did  not  know,  he  told  me  to  look  him* 
up  and  report  what  I  could  find  at  a  later  exercise.  He  frequently  sent 
students  on  similar  quests.  The  students  often  made  a  time  consuming 
search  of  the  literature  when  sent  out  on  these  excursions.  I  remember 
that  my  attempt  to  learn  something  about  Blaud  included  a  visit  to  Dr. 
Welch,  whose  aid  was  willingly  given,  and  a  trip  to  the  Surgeon  General’s 
Library  at  Washington.”  And  Boggs  has  written  eloquently  of  some  of 
the  ‘  beer  and  baccy  ’  gatherings  of  the  fourth  year  class  of  1901  at  the 
“  Saturday  evening  visits  to  the  old  house  at  No.  1  West  Franklin  Street.” 

Most  of  us  will  ever  retain  the  delightful  recollection  of  those  informal  gatherings 
about  the  big  table  in  the  dining  room,  when  after  the  discussion  of  the  week’s  work 
in  the  wards  was  finished,  ‘  the  chief  ’  would  bring  out  some  of  the  books  from  the 
special  shelves  devoted  to  the  masters  of  medicine  and  show  us  the  first  editions, 
tell  us  the  story  of  their  discovery  and  acquisition,  point  out  the  notable  passages, 
and  give  the  salient  facts  in  the  author’s  life  history.  For  many  of  us  this  was  the 
l)eginning  of  our  knowletlge  of  the  histoiy  of  medicine  and  of  our  own  feeble 
attempts  to  follow  in  his  steps  as  collectors. 

How  reverently  we  handled  and  admired  the  rare  little  volumes,  of  Linacre’s 
grammer,  or  the  spurious  first  edition  of  the  “  Religio,”  or  Digby’s  “  Animadver¬ 
sions,”  with  their  choice  bindings  by  Riviere  or  Zaehnsdorff.  How  thrilled  by  the 
story  of  the  discovery  of  such  a  treasure  on  a  York  bookstall,  bound  in  with  an 
•Mmanack  and  bought  for  half  a  crown.  With  what  delight  we  turned  the  pages 
of  the  tall  copy  of  the  “  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica  ”  and  dipped  into  the  grave  Sir 
Thomas’s  discussion  of  the  verity  of  the  pictures  of  God,  or  the  popular  idea,  “  that 
elephants  have  no  knees.”  A  beautiful  Aldine  from  Mead’s  own  library  brought 
out  the  story  of  that  great  collector  and  his  testamentary  instruction  that  his  library 
be  sold  so  that  others  might  have  some  of  the  pleasures  of  acquisition  which  he 
had  so  much  enjoyed.  We  were  given  a  glimpse  into  the  special  lore  of  the  biblio¬ 
phile,  and  learned  something  of  the  work  of  the  pioneer  printers  and  the  great 
presses  of  a  later  date.  We  learned  a  little  of  the  fonts  of  type  and  the  watermarks 
of  paper,  as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  the  bindings  peculiar  to  certain  periods. 
The  nature  of  book  auctions  was  disclosed  to  us  and  we  became  familiar  with  the 
magic  names  of  Sotheby  and  Quaritch,  until  some  of  us  found  the  perusal  of  a 
good  catalogue  as  exciting  as  a  detective  story.  Still  more  important,  we  heard 
about  the  more  famous  collections  of  medical  works,  and  began  to  project  personal 
visits  to  the  Bodleian,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale.  But  best  of  ail  and  doubtless  the  ultimate  object  of  all  was  the  gradual 
acquisition  of  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  medicine  which  has  kept  us  interested 
ever  since  those  days.” 

What  a  satisfactory  way  it  must  have  been  to  absorb  the  highlights  of  the 
History  of  Medicine ! 

Boggs,  Thomas  R.,  “Osier  as  a  Bibliophile,”  Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  30: 
216,  1919. 
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As  Osier  rarely  dated  the  hurried  notes  he  scrawled  in  his  own  hand,  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  the  dates  of  the  next  three  letters.  They  were  likely 
written  in  the  early  1900’s;  though  they  may  well  represent  an  earlier 
period.  We  can  only  be  sure  that  they  were  written  before  May  1905 
when  he  sailed  for  England  and  his  busy  fifteen  years  as  Regius  Professor 
at  Oxford. 

1  West  Frank’in  Street 

Dear  Kelly,  Cullen  tells  me  that  Welch  will  take  his  place  at  the  Laennec. 

Do  let  us  get  some  of  the  outside  men.  Who  are  the  fellows  in  Phila.  and  N.  Y. 
specially  interested  in  Renal  Surgery?  I  could  ask  some  one  to  stay  here. 

Yours  ever 
W.  O. 

For  most  of  his  medical  days  Osier  was  greatly  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Tuberculosis  and  especially  in  the  problems  of  its  prevention.*^  He 
had  a  special  sympathy  for  its  victims,  and  no  doubt  gave  a  little  of  himself 
to  many  of  his  tuberculous  patients.  In  the  vaults  of  the  Welch  Library 
is  to  be  found  a  carefully  saved  little  pile  of  letters  of  greeting  and  en¬ 
couragement  from  him  to  a  maiden  lady  from  Hagerstown  whom  he  had 
seen  and  treated  in  consultation  for  this  malady  early  in  the  Baltimore 
years.  Apparently  she  often  remembered  to  send  him  some  little  Christmas 
greeting  or  present,  even  after  he  was  at  Oxford;  and  many  of  these 
letters  are  notes  of  thanks.  Yet  in  nearly  every  one  there  is  some  friendly 
little  word  of  good  cheer  and  promise  of  future  health.  What  a  happy 
faculty  he  had  of  true  interest  in  his  fellow  man ! 

In  this  as  in  all  things,  to  be  interested  in  the  disease  was  for  him  to  be 
interested  in  its  history  as  well  as  its  clinical  side;  and  so  it  was  that  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  for  Oct.  30,  1900  there 
appeared  a  brief  account  of  the  first  meeting  of  “  The  Laennec,  a  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Tuberculosis  ”  **  with  the  note  that  Dr.  Osier  was  elected 
chairman  and  that  frequent  meetings  were  planned  for  the  future.  In  the 
January  1902  Bulletin  one  may  find  a  summary  of  the  first  year  of  meet¬ 
ings,  and  later  typical  papers  are  like  that  of  Jacobs  on  “  Some  Dis¬ 
tinguished  American  Students  of  Tuberculosis.”  **  It  is  to  such  a  meeting 

**  Hamman,  Louis,  “  Osier  and  the  Tuberculosis  Work  of  the  Hospital,”  Bull.  Johns 
Hopkins  Hosp.,  jo:  202,  1919;  also  Jacobs,  Henry  Barton,  “Osier  as  a  Citizen  and  His 
Relation  to  the  Tuberculosis  Crusade  in  Maryland,”  Ibid.,  p.  205. 

”  Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  ii :  Dec.  1900. 

“Jacobs,  Henry  Barton,  “Some  Distinguished  American  Students  of  Tuberculosis,” 
Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  13:  199,  1902. 
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that  this  letter  refers.  Doubtless  the  subject  was  renal  tuberculosis;  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  have  turned  to  Kelly,  who  knew  all  the 
urological  surgeons,  for  the  names  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  men 
chiefly  interested  in  this  field. 

In  a  Hopkins  corridor  outside  “  Osier  3  ”  hangs  the  familiar  little 
picture  of  Laennec  at  the  Hopital  Necker  conducting  a  physical  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils.  It  is  inscribed,  “  To  the  members  of  the 
*  Laennec  Society  ’  of  Baltimore  in  admiration  of  the  good  work  they  are 
doing  toward  the  solution  of  the  tuberculosis  problem.  S.  A.  Knopf.”  ■* 
One  can  picture  Osier’s  delight  at  the  picture  when  it  was  received,  and  it 
would  surely  please  him  today  to  see  it  hanging  near  one  of  the  medical 
wards  that  bears  his  name. 

The  last  sentence  of  this  note  reveals  a  very  characteristic  thing  about 
him — his  eternal  hospitality  and  downright  friendliness.  Cushing  points 
out  this  trait  again  and  again  in  his  book.  There  was  a  favored  group  of 
intimates  of  the  hospital  in  Baltimore  calling  themselves  “  The  Latch- 
keyers,”  who  had  keys  to  his  house  on  West  Franklin  Street  and  who 
came  and  went  as  though  it  were  their  own  home.  His  hospitality  to  the 
students,  especially  the  fourth  year  class,  is  legendary ;  and  later  the  Rhodes 
Scholars  called  his  home  at  Oxford  the  “  Open  Arms.”  Here  in  this  letter 
he  is  offering  to  open  his  home  to  some  colleague  he  might  not  even  know ! 

We  have  Kelly’s  word  for  it  as  previously  noted,  almost  with  their  first 
meeting  he  and  Osier  found  a  great  common  bond  in  the  medical  classics. 
Thus  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  the  pleasant  lines  of  the  next  letter  on  his 
personal  notepaper: 

1  West  Franklin  Street  Saturday 

Dear  Kelly  Many  thanks  for  the  Hippocrates.  ‘  Tis  a  great  addition  to  my  stock. 
You  must  come  in  and  see  some  of  my  new — old  treasures — an  cditio  princeps 
of  Celsus  is  a  great  find. 

Sincerely  yours 
W.  Osier 

Miss  Audrey  Davis,  of  Baltimore,  who  was  Dr.  Kelly’s  secretary  for 
his  last  twenty  years,  says  of  this  note,  “  How  like  Dr.  Kelly  to  break  up 
his  collection  to  give  a  special  volume  to  a  friend  where  he  thought  the 
lx)ok  ‘  belonged  ’  and  then  later  on,  no  doubt,  to  replace  it  if  possible.  He 
often  did  just  that.”  The  Hippocrates  must  indeed  have  been  a  great  addi- 

■*  Adolphus  Knopf:  “Osier  and  the  .^nti-Tuberculosis  Movement — Personal  Remi¬ 
niscences,”  Bull.  IX  of  the  International  Association  of  Medical  Museums  (Sir  William 
Osier  Memorial  Number),  Edited  by  Maude  Abbott,  Murray  Printing  Co.,  Toronto,  1926. 
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tion;  for  it  was  the  true  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  (1526)  printed 
by  Aldus  of  Venice.  Though  later  Osier  was  to  acquire  many  editions  of 
the  Hippocratic  writings,  including  a  Dutch  edition  of  1675  in  Latin  with 
the  note  “  sent  me  by  Dr.  Hugh  Young,  Aug.  21,  1906,”  he  must  always 
have  treasured  this  particular  “  editio  princeps  ” ;  and  it  is  listed  in  his 
wonderful  Bibliotheca  with  the  notation  that  it  was  given  by  Dr.  Howard 
A.  Kelly.  It  is  the  true  bibliophile  speaking  in  the  next  sentence  when  he 
says,  ”  You  must  come  and  see  some  of  my  new — old  treasures —  ”  The 
first  edition  of  Celsus’  De  Medicina  (Florence,  1478)  of  which  Osier 
later  collected  several  copies  varying  slightly  in  details,  was  certainly  a 
”  great  find  ” ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  Kelly  could  resist  such  bait  for  a  visit ; 
though  he  probably  needed  no  urging  on  such  an  invitation.  It  is  an 
intriguing  thought  to  picture  the  later  meeting  that  must  have  followed  in 
Osier’s  library — the  two  lovers  of  books  going  over  the  latest  additions  to 
his  collection  and  comparing  notes,  sharing  ideas  and  enthusiasm. 

The  next  letter  too  is  undated  by  year  and  may  represent  the  early  Balti¬ 
more  years.  However  the  exact  time  is  of  little  matter ;  for  it  again  records 
the  timeless,  happy  event  of  a  really  valuable  gift  of  rare  books  from  one 
l)ook  lover  to  another : 

Dear  Kelly  1  West  Franklin  St.  iii  19 

I  am  simply  delighted  with  the  books !  The  Aldines  are  treasures  indeed  and  in 
>uch  a  splendid  state  of  preservation.  I  have  not  had  either  offered  me  during  the 
past  five  years.  They  will  do  to  start  my  collection  of  100  of  the  great  medical 
works. 

I  had  never  seen  the  Epistle  of  Vesalius  on  bleeding.  It  is  most  interesting. 
1  have  just  looked  up  Roth’s  description  of  it.  I  got  the  other  day  his  interesting 
little  work  on  the  Chyna  Root  (1547).  The  Avicenna  is  a  superb  copy.  I  have  been 
dancing  with  joy  over  your  gift  all  evening.  It  was  really  too  good  of  you  to  be 
so  generous. 

Ever  yours 
Wm  Osier 

This  letter  is  particularly  interesting  as  he  refers  to  “  my  collection  of 
100  of  the  great  medical  works.”  The  final  result  of  his  lifelong  building 
of  a  library  was  the  ponderous  and  beautiful  Bibliotheca  Osleriana”  **  a 

’*  Osier,  William,  Bibliotheca  Osleriana,  a  catalogue  of  books  illustrating  the  history 
of  medicine  and  science,  collected,  arranged,  and  annotated  by  Sir  William  Osier,  Bt.  and 
l>equeathed  to  McGill  University.  Oxford  1929  (see  #  142). 

”  Ibid.  (  #  167) .  ”  Ibid.  (#  286  et  scq) . 

’•  Sec  footnote  25.  The  Welch  Library  copy  is  a  gift  of  Lady  Osier,  one  of  the  first 
hundred  copies  sent  to  friends  and  libraries  she  had  indicated.  Although  this  tremendous 
tome  represents  the  whole  of  Osier’s  library,  which  is  now  at  McGill,  it  is  very  likely 
tliat  in  his  lifetime  he  gave  away  twice  this  many  books. 
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complete  catalogue  of  his  incomparable  library  of  some  7700  volumes  with 
many  personal  notes  of  his  own,  edited  posthumously  under  Lady  Osier’s 
direction  by  his  close  friends:  W.  W.  Francis,  Librarian  for  the  Osier 
Library  at  McGill  (which  contains  all  these  volumes  as  well  as  the  ashes 
of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Osier),  R.  H.  Hill,  Librarian  of  the  National 
Central  Library  at  London,  and  Archibald  Malloch,  Librarian  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine.  This  volume  was  Osier’s  labor  of  love  in  his 
later  years,  and  he  was  most  proud  of  it — considering  it  probably  his 
greatest  claim  to  fame.  Francis  in  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Welch  Library  *®  quotes  Osier  as  writing,  “  There  is  no  better  float 
through  posterity  than  to  be  the  author  of  a  good  bibliography.”  In  his 
introduction  which  was  never  finished.  Osier  gives  a  spirited  and  delightful 
account  of  the  history  of  his  book-collecting  which  contains  as  does  the 
Bibliotheca  itself  many  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  acquisition  of  individual 
volumes.  The  Bibliotheca  is  divided  into  eight  sections  as  he  planned  it 
with  “  Bibliotheca  Prima  ”  representing  the  books  of  first  rank  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  field  of  medicine  and  the  sciences  arranged  chronologically 
by  author.  The  editors  in  their  preface  quote  his  aim  in  the  careful  col¬ 
lection  of  this  “  First  Library  ” :  “  Faced  with  a  bewildering  variety  and 
ever-increasing  literature,  how  is  the  hard  pressed  student  to  learn,  first, 
the  evolution  of  knowledge  in  any  subject,  and  secondly,  the  life  and  work 
of  the  men  who  made  the  original  contributions?  So  far  as  concerns 
Science  and  Medicine,  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer  the  question  by  the 
collection  of  a  Bibliotheca  Prima — .  The  idea  is  to  have  in  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  works  the  essential  literature  grouped  about  the  men  of 
the  first  rank,  arranged  in  chronological  order. — The  fundamental  con¬ 
tribution  may  be  represented  by  a  great  Aldine  edition,  e.  g.  Aristotle,  by 
the  brief  communications  such  as  that  of  Darwin  and  Wallace  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Linnaen  Society,  1858,  or  by  a  ten-page  pamphlet  of 
Roentgen.”  The  editors  attribute  the  possible  source  of  these  useful  ideas 
to  the  motto  preceding  “  Bibliotheca  Prima  ”  and  selected  from  Osier’s 
lifelong  favorite  book,  the  Religio  Medici  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,*^  “  ‘  Tis 

** Francis,  W.  W. :  “The  Osier  Library,”  Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  46:  74,  1930. 

**  Brown,  Sir  Thomas,  1605-1682,  Religio  Medici,  Andrew  Crooke,  London  1642. 
(This  was  the  “  first  edition.”  This  quotation  is  to  be  found  on  page  52  of  the  1st  1862 
edition  published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields  of  Boston,  which  is  my  copy.)  Osier  collected 
every  edition  of  this  delightful  book  but  was  always  particularly  fond  of  his  own  first 
copy  (the  Ticknor  and  Fields  2nd  edition  of  1862,  Bihl.  Osl.  #  4446)  which  began 
his  library  and  was  his  lifelong  companion.  He  had  intended  this  particular  volume 
for  his  son  (and  it  contains  Revere’s  bookplate),  but  he  kept  it  with  his  other  books 
after  Revere’s  death.  On  the  fly  leaf  of  this  favorite  book,  inscribed  during  his  last 
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not  a  melancholy  ‘  utinam  ’  of  my  own,  but  the  desires  of  better  heads,  that 
there  were  a  general  synod  ...  for  the  benefit  of  learning,  to  reduce  it 
as  it  lay  at  first,  in  a  few  and  solid  authors.”  At  any  rate  the  germ  of  his 
idea  for  “  Bibliotheca  Prima  ”  was  present  when  he  wrote  this  note  and 
referred  to  “  100  of  the  great  medical  works,”  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  Kelly  contributed  to  the  beginning  of  this  collection.  It  is  not  possible 
to  be  certain  to  which  Aldines  he  refers ;  for  his  library  contains  many  of 
these  rare  and  beautiful  volumes.  However  one  of  them  may  have  been 
the  first  edition  of  Galen,®*  which  Kelly  has  mentioned  in  his  reminiscences 
of  Osier,®*  along  with  the  Epistle  mentioned  in  this  letter.  We  can  easily 
picture  his  delight  at  such  a  superb  gift  of  fine  books. 

illness,  are  the  following  lines,  “  I  doubt  if  any  man  can  more  truly  say  of  this  book, 
‘comes  viae  vitaeque,’  6-12-19,  W.  O.”  (Companion  of  my  life’s  journey.) 

*’  For  an  interesting  account  of  Aldus  and  his  press,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Elmer 
Belt,  who  writes  in  an  extempore  letter  as  follows,  “  In  regard  to  Aldus  and  the  Aldine 
Press ;  Aldus  Manutius  Romanus  was  a  scholarly  printer  of  scholarly  books.  He  founded 
his  press  in  1495;  and  although  he  was  not  particularly  interested  in  type  forms,  he 
presented  us  with  two  which  are  widely  copied.  His  bold  Roman  type  of  letter,  which 
is  now  known  to  English  Print  as  ‘  Old  Face  ’  was  modified  by  Garamond  and  then  by 
Caslon  to  Ijecome  the  type  which  we  use  ordinarily  in  our  printed  books  today;  and 
as  well  the  flowing  type  form  now  known  as  italic  (said  to  be  a  direct  copy  of  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Petrarch)  was  introduced  by  his  press.  Aldus  Manutius  died  in  1515  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  father  in  law,  Asola,  who  carried  on  the  Aldine  Press  until  Aldus’ 
youngest  son,  Paolo  took  it  over  in  1533.  Aldus  Manutius  is  the  best  known  of  the 
Aldine  Printers,  printing  largely  Greek  Classics.  He  gathered  Greek  scholars  and  com¬ 
positors  around  him.  Greek  was  the  language  of  his  household,  and  he  even  founded  an 
Academy  of  Hellenists  known  as  the  New  Academy.  Its  rules  were  in  Greek  and  its 
members  were  obliged  to  speak  Greek  and  were  known  as  Hellenes.  In  a  way  he  capital¬ 
ized  upon  this  scholarship  of  his  friends  through  increasing  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
obtaining  through  this  organization,  scholars  who  helped  him  in  his  copy  reading.  Aldine 
books  are  collectors’  items,  particularly  those  printed  between  1490-1515.” 

“  This  and  subsequent  excerpts  from  the  Bibliotheca  are  included  here  to  show  typical 
examples  of  the  delightful  and  illuminating  notes  to  be  found  in  this  wonderful  work. 

“Galen  (Bibl.  Osl.  #350)  ‘  Galeni  Librorum  Pars  prima  (-quinta)  .  .  .  fol.’  (Ven. 
in  aed.  Aldi,  et  Andreae  Asulani,  1525.)  Greek  text,  in  5  vols.,  ed.  by  A.  Asulanus  and 
J.  B.  Opizo.  Leaves  86  and  91  are  wanting  in  the  first  foliation  of  vol.  iii,  MS.  additions. 
Inserted  in  vol.  i:  view  of  Pergamum,  from  Illustr.  Lond.  News,  17  Apr.,  1909.  The  vols. 
have  the  bk.-label  of  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly,  the  donor.  Aldus  ends  his  letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Carpi  in  the  3rd  vol.  (dated  Feb.  1497)  of  his  Aristotle  by  saying  that  he  will 
soon  publish  all  the  commentators  on  Aristotle,  the  works  of  Plato,  and  of  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  and  the  other  physicians;  then  all  the  mathematicians;  and  that,  if  his  life  is 
spared,  he  will  use  every  effort  ‘  never  to  allow  scholars  to  want  for  good  books  of 
literature  and  science.’  He  himself  was  not  able  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  publishing  the 
works  of  Galen,  for  which  he  had  got  together  the  materials.  This  edition,  completed 
by  his  father-in-law,  .Andrea  d’Asola,  did  not  appear  until  10  years  after  Aldus’  death.” 

‘‘Kelly,  Howard  A.  (see  footnote  #24)  “The  first  patient  Osier  came  to  see  had 
anorexia  nervosa,  a  condition  I  had  never  even  heard  of.  He  stayed  to  dine  at  Norris 
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No  doubt  Kelly  knew  that  Osier  was  a  great  admirer  of  Vesalius,  who 
at  28  years  had  completed  his  famous  Fabrica,  ®*  and  was  Professor  of 

Square,  and  then  my  large  and  growing  collection  of  medical  classics  interested  and  must 
somehow  have  impressed  him.  I  rejoice  now  to  recall  that  my  ‘  editio  princeps  ’  of  Galen 
later  passed  into  his  hands  together  with  Vesalius’  ‘  Epistola.’  ” 

“Vesalius,  Andreas,  1514-64  (Bibl.  Osl.  567),  “  Andreae  Vesalii,  Bruxellensis,  Scholae 
medicorum  Patauinae  profi-*  soris,  de  Humani  corporis  fabrica  Libri  septem.  fol.  Basileae 
(ex  off.  lohannis  Oporini,  1543). 

“  With  eng.  title-page  showing  Vesalius  demonstrating,  ports.,  illustrs.  and  initials. 
Dedication  to  Charles  V  and  letter  to  Oporinus.  De  Feyfer  (no.  595)  VI  1.  In  old 
vellum  binding. 

“  Inserted :  photographs  of  a  portr.  by  Titian  at  Florence  and  of  2  supposed  portraits, 
one  sold  in  1919  to  Dr.  H.  Cushing  and  one  in  the  Gold  Room,  British  Museum. 

“  Inscriptions  inside  front  cover :  ‘  e  Libris  Caroli  Kerrich.’  ‘  E :  D :  Sam :  Kerrich 
C.  C.  C.  C.  Soc:’  ‘  Thos.  Kerrich  Magd.  Coll.  Cam.  1770’  (1748-1828,  Librarian  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  antiquarian.  See  D.  N.  B.,  W.  O.). 

“  For  Vesal  and  his  work  I  share  the  enthusiasm  of  Portal  (no.  6373,  i,  p.  394)  who 
takes  a  motto  from  Senac,  ‘  II  decouvrit  un  nouveau  monde  avant  I’age  de  28  ans  ’  (no. 
3960,  i,  p.  24).  Line  up  the  great  medical  folios  which  preceded  this,  beginning  with  the 
huge  ‘  Speculum  naturale,’  1478,  of  V'incent  of  Beauvais — ‘  crambe  repetita  ’  is  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  of  all.  Here  and  there  are  original  observations  and  keen  comments, 
but  all  are  the  works  of  transmutors  or  transmitters.  The  ‘  Fabrica’  of  1543  is  the  first 
modern  work  of  a  creator.  Not  that  Vesalius  created  the  science  of  Human  Anatomy— 
that  was  done  by  the  Alexandrians — but  he  remade  it.  To  appreciate  what  he  did, 
compare  the  beggarly  treatises  of  his  predecessors  in  the  16th  cent.,  Achillinus,  Berengar, 
Guinterius,  Massa,  and  others,  with  the  royal  volume  of  the  ‘  Fabrica.’  We  enter  a  new 
world.  To  have  completed  before  his  29th  year  a  task  of  this  magnitude,  at  such  a  period 
when  dissections  were  difficult  to  make  and  authority  difficult  to  resist,  is  a  feat  to  which 
the  literary  history  of  the  profession  offers  no  parallel. 

“  The  story  of  his  life  is  in  all  the  biographies,  and  Roth  (no.  609)  is  now  the  common 
tap  from  which  all  draw.  A  good  Life  in  English  should  be  written.  In  no.  584  are 
found  many  interesting  autobiographical  details.  For  his  tragic  end  see  Edith  Wharton’s 
poem  (no.  616).  A  translation  of  his  letter  to  Oporinus  about  the  book  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  is  in  Stirling-Maxwell’s  edition  of  the  ‘Tabulae  sex’  (no.  581).  Of  the  original 
blocks  159  are  in  the  University  Library,  Munich.  Roth  tells  the  story  of  their  wander¬ 
ings  in  “Vesaliana’  (no.  610).  The  story  of  Oporinus,  whom  Vesalius  calls  ‘amicus 
charissimus,’  may  be  read  in  Heckethom’s  ‘  Printers  of  Basel,’  Lond.  1897.  For  Van 
Calcar  the  artist  and  friend  see — (no.  612  and  Spielmann,  no.  7776). 

“  The  edition  must  have  been  large.  Copies  are  numerous  and  very  often  appear  in 
sale  catalogues  at  prices  ranging  from  £10  to  £20  varying  with  the  condition.  The  best 
copies  are  about  42  x  27  cm.,  and  bound  in  contemporary  boards  and  pigskin.  I  know 
of  no  presentation  copy  from  the  author.  The  quality  of  paper  varies,  in  some  thicker 
than  in  others.  The  six  copies  which  have  passed  through  my  hands  have  been  given 
to  the  following  libraries :  Boston  Medical  Library  Association,  Medical  Faculty,  McGill 
College  (where  this  copy  joins  it — pass  on  the  duplicate  to  .  .  .),  the  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  New  York,  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty,  Baltimore,  the  Medical  Department, 
University  of  Missouri  (sent  to  my  old  friend  and  student  Calvert,  at  that  time  Professor 
of  Anatomy),  and  the  private  library  of  Llewelys  Barker,  at  the  time  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  University  of  (Chicago,  to  whom  I  gave  it  as  a  wedding  present.  (W.  O.  see 
also  no.  6259,  pp.  146-63.)  ” 
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Anatomy  at  Padua ;  and  it  is  likely  that  it  was  with  this  in  mind  that  he 
collected  the  little  known  volume  on  bleeding  as  a  special  gift  for  Osier. 
W.  O.  refers  to  Roth,®^  who  was  an  authority  on  Vesalius  and  a  natural 
source  to  which  he  would  turn  for  information  on  an  item  new  to  him. 
The  “  Epistle  ”  on  the  “  Chyna  Root  ”  is  an  interesting  little  volume  by 
Vesalius  on  the  uses  of  “  smilax  china,”  a  relative  of  sarsaparilla — the  sort 
of  rare  and  odd  little  work  to  delight  the  heart  of  a  collector  of  Vesalius. 
And  the  Avicenna  is  one  of  many  volumes  in  his  library  of  the  works 
of  the  Arabian  physician  who  seemed  to  hold  great  fascination  for  Osier. 
Esjiecially  in  the  later  Oxford  years  he  found  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  and 
excitement  in  adding  to  his  collection  of  Avicenna’s  works.  It  may  well 
be  that  this  copy  from  Kelly  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  Avicennas  and 
served  as  the  foundation  and  stimulus  for  his  later  collections.  It  is  very 
likely  that  Osier  really  zuas  “  dancing  with  joy  all  evening  ”  (Miss  Blogg, 
the  Hopkins  Hospital  Librarian  for  many  years,  who  has  compiled  his 
bibliography,^®  smiled  and  said,  on  reading  this,  “  Dancing  with  joy — 
sounds  just  like  him.”).  And  who  wouldn’t  be  pleased  with  such  a  truly 
fine  gift  from  an  old  friend. 

Osier  made  it  his  lifelong  avocation  to  seek  out  and  acquire  the  books 

“Vesalius  (Bibl.  Osl.  #  583),  Andreae  Wesalii  .  .  .  Epistola,  docens  uenam  axillarem 
dextri  cubiti  in  dolore  laterali  secandam :  &  melancholicum  succum  ex  uenae  portae  ramis 
ad  sedem  pertinentibus,  purgari.  sm.  4®.  Basil,  (in  off.  R.  Winter,  1539). 

“The  first  ed.  (De  Feyfer  IV  1).  Full-page  engr.,  p.  41,  showing  the  V.  azygos  and 
the  intercostals.  There  was  a  2nd  ed.  in  1544. 

“Copy  formerly  belonging  to  Jo.  Fr.  Blumenbach;  pres,  by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly. 

“This  letter,  which  is  dated  from  Padua  the  Kalends  of  Jan.,  1539,  and  addressed  to 
Nicolaus  Florenas  (Florenati),  a  friend  of  Vesalius’  father,  and  physician  to  Charles  V, 
may  have  been  prepared  at  Louvain  in  1536,  when  the  subject  was  under  discussion.  The 
occasion  of  its  publication  was  the  desire  of  Nicolaus  Florenas  to  know  Vesalius’  opinion 
on  the  burning  question  of  the  day — from  which  side  to  bleed  in  pleurisy  and  pneumonia. 
See  on  this  subject  nos.  2410,  2688,  3450,  4056,  and  Meryon,  no.  6203,  pp.  232-8.  W.  O.’’ 

“Roth,  Moritz:  (Bibl.  Osl.  #  609*)  Andreas  Vesalius  Bruxellensis.  Mit  30  Tafeln. 
Berl.,  1892. 

“Inserted:  letters  from  Roth,  Harvey  Cushing,  W.  Fleming,  and  M.  H.  Spielmann; 
2  photographs  taken  in  the  Bodleian  by  Dr.  Cushing  in  Aug.  1909,  showing  the  Stirling- 
Maxwell  copy  of  the  original  ‘Tabulae  sex.’  (see  note  to  no.  581).’’ 

“  Vesalius  (bibl.  Osl.  #  584)  “  Epistola,  rationem  modumque  propinandi  radicis  Chynae 
decocti,  quo  nuper  inuictissimus  Carolus  V.  Imperator  usus  est,  pertractans:  praeter  alia 
quaedam,  epistolae  cuiusdam  ad  lacobum  Syluium  sententiam  recensens  .  .  .  sm.  fol 
Basil,  (ex  off.  lo.  Oporini,  1546).’’ 

“Avicenna  (Bibl  Osl.  #  482)  “  Cantica  cum  commento  Averrois,  Andreas  [de  Soziis]. 
Venice.  25  Sept.  1484” — “  This  copy  seems  to  have  been  formerly  bound  up  in  a  larger 
volume.  Inscr.  on  flyleaf:  W.  O.  from  H.  A.  K.” 

“Blogg,  Minnie  Wright:  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  Sir  IVilliatn  Osier,  Bart. 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  Lord  Baltimore  Press,  1921. 
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he  wanted,  and  Dr.  Dock,  in  a  pleasant  personal  communication,  has 
recalled  an  early  book-buying  trip  with  him,  that  is  certainly  worth  re¬ 
cording  : 

“  As  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Bibliotheca,  I  really  know  no  more  than  W.  O.  tells 
in  his  introduction.  I  was  aware  of  his  interest  in  books  from  my  first  meeting,  in 
1884.  In  1901  I  joined  him  in  a  tour  of  medical  schools,  hospitals,  libraries,  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  Anatomy  Lesson  and  Paul  Potter’s  Bull,  in  Holland,  and  the  Plantin 
Museum  in  Antwerp.  He  was  buying  books  for  himself  and  also  for  the  library  of 
the  Med.-Chir.  Faculty  of  Maryland.  He  had  planned  it  all  very  thoroughly;  had 
written  to  medical  teachers,  and  book  dealers,  telling  desires  and  dates.  Although 
the  Boer  War  was  on,  we  were  very  well  received.  Some  account  of  his  book 
collecting  methods  may  be  given  by  citing  our  visit  to  the  Antique  shop  of  Muller, 
one  of  the  largest  and  including  not  only  medical  books,  but  all  others,  as  well  as 
prints,  lace,  gems  and  other  things,  all  very  well  arranged.  W.  O.  would  begin 
early  in  the  morning  and  continue  all  day.  In  a  large  and  light  room  they  had  put 
out  the  Index  Catalogue  on  a  table,  and  on  other  tables,  books  the  people  had 
gathered  for  him  between  visits.  He  had  a  copy  of  Michael  Foster's  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Physiology  in  the  16,  17,  and  18  centuries,  which  was  one  of  the 
several  books  he  carried,  one  at  a  time,  to  read  when  others  would  have  idled. 
There  was  a  pitcher  of  drinking  water.  He  would  take  off  his  coat,  roll  up  his 
sleeves,  and  work  systematically,  putting  the  books  he  wanted  on  a  pile,  to  be 
shipped  later.  In  smaller  shops  he  worked  less  intensely,  but  probably  not  missing 
much  of  value.  Holland  is  so  small,  we  lived  in  the  Hague,  going  by  train  or 
trolley  to  the  other  cities  for  the  day,  and  seeing  men  and  institutions  between 
visits  to  book  dealers.  When  it  got  too  hot  for  serious  business,  after  our  visits 
were  finished,  we  went  to  Ostend  and  W.  O.  displayed  his  skill  as  a  swimmer 
and  diver.” 

On  a  penny  post  card  with  the  post  mark,  Baltimore,  Md.  January  17, 
1904,  7  p.  m.  we  find  the  next  brief  note,  and  one  can  picture  Osier  reading 
his  beloved  Lancet,  finding  something  he  knew  would  interest  his  old 
gynecologist  friend,  and  scrawling  off  the  following  reference  as  he  knew 
Kelly  would  not  likely  see  it : 

Very  good  article  in  this  week’s  Lancet  (Jan  9th)  on  your  method  of  cystoscopy. 

Yours 

W.  Osier 

The  article  quotes  Kelly’s  original  description  of  his  celebrated  method 
of  direct  air  cystoscopy  in  the  female  (using  the  knee  chest  position), 
which  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  for  Jan.  1894  and 
describes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Midland  Medical  Society,  the  author’s  own 

**  Wilson,  Thomas,  “  Kelly’s  Method  of  Cystoscopy  in  the  Female,”  Lancet,  1 :  70, 
1904. 
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experience  with  the  still  (at  that  time)  revolutionary  procedure.  He  is 
quite  enthusiastic  but  objects  to  the  position  on  aesthetic  grounds.  He 
concedes,  however,  that  the  method  is  superior  to  the  old  intraurethral 
digital  examination  of  the  bladder !  One  readily  sees  that  such  character¬ 
istic  little  acts  of  thoughtfulness  as  this  brief  postcard  note  endeared  “  W. 
0.”  to  his  friends,  and  we  can  imagine  Kelly’s  interest  and  pleasure  as 
he  looked  up  the  reference  and  read  a  critique  on  one  of  his  contributions 
of  which  he  was  most  proud. 

Then  in  1905  came  the  break  in  Osier’s  great  and  busy  years  at  the 
Hopkins.  He  was  called  to  Oxford  as  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine 
and  took  up  an  incredibly  busy  and  happy  way  of  life  in  a  new  world  and 
atmosphere  where  nonetheless  he  was  completely  at  home.  Almost  im¬ 
mediately  he  became — as  indeed  he  was  already — one  of  the  prime  figures 
of  British  Medicine.  Even  a  part  of  his  many  activities  would  have 
swamped  an  ordinary  mortal.  Occupied  as  he  was  with  new  duties  and 
new  friends  and  new  honors,  he  never  forgot  his  old  friends  as  is 
abundantly  shown  by  his  many  letters.  He  served  rather  as  a  great  link 
of  the  medical  profession  between  Canada,  the  U.  S.,  and  Britain.  Cushing 
has  written  beautifully  and  well  of  these  full  Oxford  years — of  his  baron¬ 
etcy — of  World  War  I  and  its  great  personal  tragedy  for  Osier. 

Kelly  meanwhile  was  fiercely  busy  with  his  immense  gynecological 
practice,  never  routine  but  always  casting  about  for  the  new  and  the  un¬ 
explored.  His  contributions  to  gynecological  surgery  continued  unchecked ; 
and  though  he  was  busily  engaged  in  some  of  the  first  American  work  on 
treatment  of  tumors  with  radium,  he  somehow  found  time  to  compile  a 
masterly  group  of  biographical  sketches  of  celebrated  American  physicians 
in  addition  to  his  many  other  contributions. 

Neither  of  them  was  too  busy  to  write  occasional  greetings  however ;  and 
in  our  next  note  written  on  a  “  carte  postale  ”  simply  addressed  to  “  Dr. 
Kelly  ”  and  postmarked  Paris,  31,  12,  ’08  we  find  one  of  Osier’s  character- 

Kelly,  Howard  A.,  “  Osier  As  I  Knew  Him  in  Philadelphia  ”  (see  footnote  #  24) 
“  I  want  to  lay  claim  to  a  gift  of  prophetic  insight  (a  role  I  doubt  not  in  which  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  anticipated  me) ;  I  had  declared  from  the  earliest  days  that 
Osier  was  bound  for  London,  and  I  often  longed  to  go  with  him  when  he  went.  The 
outcome,  the  pinnacle  to  which  he  ascended,  exceeded,  I  think,  all  our  fond  anticipations. 
Who,  too,  but  he,  would  have  maintained  unabated  the  same  interest  in  all  his  old  friends 
and  who  else  would  have  turned  the  ocean  into  a  highway,  and  his  new  position,  detached 
as  it  was  from  any  vast  clinical  faculties,  into  a  veritable  medical  Mecca  for  our  American 
medical  world.  What  a  heritage  he  has  left  us  wherever  he  has  lived,  and  what  blessed 
new  bonds  he  has  created  between  the  three  great  countries  of  his  residence:  let  us  who 
survive  cherish  and  strengthen  them !  ‘  Others  have  labored,  ye  have  entered  into  their 
labors.”  ’ 
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istic  New  Year’s  greetings  to  his  close  friends,  which  many  of  the  recipients 
have  saved. 

44  Ave.  d’lena,  Paris 
30th 

Dear  K 

Greetings  and  best  wishes  for  1909.  We  have  had  a  delightful  visit  here  and  I 
have  seen  so  many  nice  fellows  and  a  great  deal  of  good  work.  Many  thanks  for 
the  Eve.  Post  Review.  I  hope  all  goes  well  with  you  and  yours.  We  are  off  about 
the  10th — Lyons,  Montpellier,  and  then  Italy.  I  hope  to  be  out  in  May.  Pozzi  and 
several  of  the  men  here  asked  after  you  the  other  eve.  I  hope  the  Biography  grows. 


Yours 

Wm  Osier 


When  he  penned  this  card,  Osier  was  enjoying  a  continental  holiday 
and  the  “  brain  dusting  ”  and  “  seeing  men  of  other  lands  ”  which  he 
prescribed  for  students  of  all  ages  in  “  The  Student  Life,”  **  his  wonderful 
farewell  address  to  American  and  Canadian  medical  students  in  1905.  It 
must  have  been  a  busy  and  happy  visit  in  Paris  from  October  to  January 
before  going  off  to  the  south  for  a  holiday.  He  was  happily  and  comfort¬ 
ably  at  home  in  the  apartment  of  a  friend  who  was  in  America  for  the 
winter,  and  in  Paris  as  everywhere  he  seems  to  have  been  immediately  at 
home  with  his  colleagues  making  good  use  of  his  time  at  the  hospital  and 
libraries.  He  hoped  to  visit  America  for  the  meeting  of  the  A.  M.  A.  in 
May  but  didn’t  quite  get  to  it.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  have  mentioned 
Pozzi  to  Kelly,  for  according  to  Dr.  Cullen  (who  was  called  “  young 
man  ”  by  Pozzi,  and  who  in  turn  called  him  “  old  man  ”)  he  was  a  leading 
gynecologist  (and  later  French  Senator),  who  was  a  great  friend  of 
Kelly’s.  The  Biography  refers  to  Kelly’s  growing  volume  on  American 
physicians,  a  pet  project  of  both  men,  of  which  Osier  writes  more  later. 

During  the  time  of  this  Paris  visit  the  accompanying  portrait  of  Osier 
was  done  by  S.  Seymour  Thomas,  an  American  artist  then  living  in  Paris. 
To  me  it  seems  the  most  pleasing  of  all  his  portraits;  and  since  it  is  so 
infrequently  seen,  it  is  reproduced  here.  It  appeared  in  the  Osier  anni¬ 
versary  volume  of  the  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin*  and  is  printed  again  in 
Maude  E.  Abbott’s  Osier  Bibliography  **  and  may  be  reproduced  else¬ 
where.  The  original  hangs  in  the  artist’s  studio  in  California,  and  Mr. 


“Osier,  William,  “The  Student  Life”  added  to  the  second  edition  of  Aeqwmmitas 
and  Other  Essays,  Blakiston,  1906. 

**  Abbott,  Maude  E.,  A  Classified  Bibliography  of  Sir  William  Osier,  1926  (first  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  part  of  the  Osier  memorial  volume  of  the  International  Association  of  Medical 
Museums  and  later  published  separately;  revised  and  indexed  in  1939). 
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From  the  portrait  by  S.  Seymoir  Thomas 

“  Lor  there  are  mystically  in  our  faces  certain  characters  which  carry  in  them  the  motto 
of  our  souls,  wherein  he  that  cannot  reatl  A  R  C  mav  read  our  natures.” 
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Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Religio  Medici 
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Thomas,  who  is  a  neighbor  of  mine,  has  written  the  following  interesting 
lines  about  it : 

The  portrait  was  painted  in  Paris  during  the  month  of  January  1909  at  my 
studio  at  numl)er  11  Impasse  Roisin,  which  was  just  around  the  block  from  the 
old  Hopital  Necker  where  Dr.  Osier  was  spending  his  mornings  doing  some 
research  work ;  and  he  came  into  the  studio  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  morning 
after  his  period  at  the  hospital.  He  was  a  delightful  sitter,  cooperating  in  the 
work  in  which  he  ti>ok  great  interest.  He  had  a  charming  personality  putting 
everybody  at  ease  with  his  simplicity  and  gcKxl  humour.  The  portrait  was  done 
very  easily,  recjuiring  not  a  single  correction,  always  a  rare  experience  with  any 
painter.  Also  rare  to  have  both  painter  and  subject  so  pleased  with  the  results.  He 
said  after  it  was  completed.  “  This  is  my  real  portrait.” — It  was  the  sixth  portrait 
for  which  he  had  posed.  The  entire  time  of  the  sitting  was  eleven  hours.  I  have 
kept  the  portrait  in  the  studio  so  that  I  could  see  it  every  day  because  it  gave  me 
the  sense  that  I  had  really  learned  to  paint.  I  met  Dr.  Osier  through  Dr.  Hugh 
Young.  W’e  had  been  boys  together  in  the  high  schcxil  of  San  .\ntonio.  He  usetl 
to  say  he  owed  his  career  to  me,  In'cause  my  ambition  to  become  a  painter  inspired 
him  to  become  a  doctor.  You  see  I  was  a  year  older.  He  gave  Dr.  Osier  a  letter 
to  me  saying  he  wanted  Dr.  Osier  to  have  at  least  one  good  portrait.  This  portrait 
was  sent  to  the  Paris  Salon  of  that  Spring,  1909  and  occupied  a  place  of  honor. 

I  was  already  “  Hors  Concours,”  having  had  all  of  the  Salon  honors.  During  the 
exhibition  a  prominent  French  engineer,  a  total  stranger  to  me,  knocked  on  my 
studio  door  one  morning  saying  he  came  to  see  me  because  he  had  been  present  at 
a  banquet  the  evening  before  in  which  the  subject  of  conversation  had  been  the 
portrait  of  a  man,  whom  nobody  there  knew,  by  a  painter  that  none  of  them  knew. 
He  said,  ”  That’s  what  we  call  a  real  success  in  Paris.”  .\nd  he  thought  I  ought 
to  know  it. 

As  Thomas  says.  Osier  was  very  pleased  with  this  portrait ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  dear  friend  Henry  Barton  Jacobs  written  from  Paris  tm  the 
11th  just  after  it  was  finished,  he  says, 

Dear  Jacobs,  I  have  written  twice  and  called  once  on  V’ernon.  The  concierge 
said  he  was  away  not  to  be  back  for  some  time.  Seymour  Thomas  will  look  him 
up  and  ask  all  details.  By  the  way,  T’s  picture  of  me  is  A-1.  Really,  I  think,  a 
first  class  job.  It  will  be  in  the  Salon,  and  I  will  send  a  photograph.  He  has  a 
portrait  of  your  double,  in  brown;  you  must  see  it.  We  are  off  on  the  13th — Lyons 
first,  Mrs.  O  and  R.  have  gone  back  to  Oxford.  I  had  a  great  time  here.  The 
Aeroplane  show  was  a  great  treat — The  Wrights  have  captured  the  town — Wilbur 
is  the  hero  of  the  country.  I  have  been  very  busy— every  afterncxm  at  the 
library — so  much  to  see  and  to  read.  I  have  got  to  know  Hahn  and  his  associates 


“From  the  Welch  Library  collection  of  Osier’s  numerous  and  interesting  personal 
letters  to  Henry  Barton  Jacobs,  made  available  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Henry  E. 
Sigerist. 
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quite  well.  I  show  the  Harvey  diploma  at  the  Historical  Club  tomorrow.  I  am  so 
sorry  to  leave — every  one  has  been  most  kind.  ‘  Tis  a  great  town — lacks  only 
trained  nurses !  Love  to  Mrs.  Jacobs. 

Yours, 

W.  Osier 

[and  in  a  postscript  to  another  letter  to  Jacobs  written  from  Cannes  on  Jan  23], 

“  I  hope  to  send  next  w'eek  a  photo  of  Seymour  Thomas’  picture.  I  am  sure  you 
will  like  it.” 

In  the  Physiology  Department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 
and  also  in  the  Welch  Library  are  found  inscribed  copies  of  this  portrait, 
which  he  must  have  sent  to  his  friends.  These  copies  were  apparently  made 
before  the  background  had  been  completed;  for  this  detail  seen  in  the 
original  is  lacking  in  these  presentation  copies.  The  portrait  in  position 
and  first  appearance  is  very  similar  to  that  hanging  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Osier  medical  wing  in  the  Hopkins  Hospital  (this  is  the  curious  and 
rather  eerie  painting  with  eyes  that  follow  the  observer  wherever  he  stands 
in  front  of  it),  but  it  is  less  severe  and  much  more  finely  done.  It  also 
seems  a  good  deal  more  pleasing  than  the  celebrated  Sargent  portrait  of 
the  “  Big  Four,”  which  Osier  himself  considered  “  mediaeval.”  ** — It 
is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  reproduce  Osier’s  favorite  portrait  here  through 
the  kindness  of  the  artist. 

Again  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  date  of  the  next  letter  except  that 
it  was  written  before  Kelly  published  his  two  volume  Biography  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Physicians  in  1912.  Apparently  it  is  in  answer  to  a  note  from  Kelly 
telling  Osier  of  the  plan  to  dedicate  the  book  to  him. 

William  Osier,  William  H.  Welch,  W’illiam  S.  Halsted  and  Howard  A.  Kelly. 

**  Cushing,  Harvey  (see  footnote  2)  in  a  letter  quoted  as  the  last  entry  of  the  year  1908. 

*’ We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Francis  for  the  correct  date  of  this  letter  in  a 
personal  communication  received  after  the  manuscript  was  in  the  hands  of  the  editors. 
As  he  points  out,  it  properly  belongs  at  the  last  of  the  series;  and  he  should  know  as 
he  was  with  W.  O.  during  the  month  just  before  it  was  written.  He  writes,  “  This  letter 
is  a  bad  mix-up,  dated  8  years  too  early  1  It  was  written  from  St.  Brelade’s  Bay,  Jersey, 
on  the  8th  (of  Sept.,  1919) — see  Cushing,  v. 2,  pp.  665-8.  It  refers  to  the  ‘American 
Medical  Biographies,’  Baltimore,  1920,  in  1  vol.  W.  O.  evidently  thought  at  the  time 
that  this  was  to  be  in  2  vols.  like  the  1912  work,  which  had  been  much  criticized,  and 
very  justly.  As  one  reviewer  remarked,  “  Osier  couldn’t  tell  the  truth  about  the  work 
because  it  was  dedicated  to  him.’  That’s  what  W.  O.  means  by  calling  K.  ‘a  trump  to 
have  stuck  to  this  job  ’ — in  the  face  of  so  much  discouragement.  K  apparently  left  much 
of  the  1912  compiling  to  a  former  secretary  .  .  .” 

*’•  Kelly,  Howard  A.,  A  Cyclopedia  of  American  Medical  Biography  .  .  .  i6io-igio” 
2  vols.,  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.,  1912. 
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St.  Brelade’s  Bay 
Jersey,  8th 
Dear  Kelly 

The  dedication  of  these  volumes  to  us  will  be  deeply  appreciated.  You  know 
how  strongly  I  feel  about  the  dear  old  worthies,  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  doing  and  left  us  such  fine  traditions.  What  a  great  work  it  will  be!  You  are 
a  trump  to  have  stuck  to  this  job.  I  have  not  yet  seen  S.  M.  J.  But  many  thanks; 
we  return  to  Oxford  this  week.  Love  to  Mrs.  Kelly. 

Yours  ever 

Wm  Osier 

In  the  dedication  to  the  “  Biographies  ”  we  find  Kelly’s  own  estimate  of 
Osier ;  it  reads,  “  To  Sir  William  Osier,  Bart. — physician,  medical  his¬ 
torian,  friend — these  volumes  are  affectionately  dedicated  by  Howard  A. 
Kelly.”  And  in  his  preface  he  tells  how  he  came  to  write  it,  “  I  found  while 
writing  the  life  of  Walter  Reed,  that  there  was  need  for  a  new  biographical 
cyclopedia,  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  lives  of  our  departed  medical 
worthies,  with  references  to  sources  for  further  data.” 

It  was  a  “  great  work,”  which  evidently  pleased  Osier  very  much ;  for 
he  wrote  a  review  of  it  for  a  Canadian  journal  in  which  he  said  in  part, 
“  What  more  delightful  in  literature  than  biography  ? — The  work  is  well 
done  and  will  be  of  permanent  value  for  reference.  But  much  more  than 
this — it  is  of  immense  importance  to  have  a  sympathetic  record  of  the  men 
who  have  born  the  burden  and  the  heat  in  making  the  profession  of  the 
New  World  what  it  is  today. — ”  He  also  mentions  with  regret  the  names 
of  a  few  of  his  own  favorites,  who  were  inadvertently  omitted  from  this 
original  cyclopedia ;  and  in  a  later  and  more  complete  edition  *•  based  on 
the  1912  work  Kelly  includes  them. 

**  Osier,  Sir  William,  “Men  and  Books  XIV,”  The  Canad.  Med.  Assoc.  Jour.,  2\ 
938,  1912. 

**  Kelly,  Howard  A.,  and  Burrage,  Walter  L.,  American  Medical  Biographies, 
Norman,  Remington  Co.  1920. — 

This  volume  is  dedicated,  “  In  Love  and  Esteem  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  William  Osier.” 

The  Welch  Library  copy  of  this  volume  was  a  gift  of  Dr.  Henry  Hurd,  the  first 
director  of  the  Hopkins  Hospital;  and  it  contains  his  boc^late,  a  silhouette  of  the 
Hopkins  with  an  Aesculapian  staff  and  his  name,  together  with  a  letter  from  Kelly 
pasted  on  the  fly  leaf : 

“  21  x20 

Dear  Dr.  Hurd:  The  baby  is  bom  at  last;  here  is  a  sample.  I  hope  you  will  find  it 
useful  and  reliable.  Thank  you  for  all  your  helpiul  sympathetic  cooperation. 

Faithfully  yours 

Howard  A.  Kelly” 
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The  S.  M.  J.  in  Osier’s  letter  probably  refers  to  an  issue  of  the  Southern 
Medical  Journal,  which  Kelly  may  have  mentioned  in  his  latest  letter. 

The  next  two  letters  were  written  in  August  and  September  of  1911 
from  a  delightful  little  corner  of  North  Wales,  where  the  Osiers  had  gone 
to  relax  and  get  over  the  excitement  caused  by  his  becoming  a  Baronet  in 
June.  Llandulas  is  a  tiny,  sleepy,  provincial  town  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Irish  Sea — a  seashore  resort  on  one  side  with  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  the  Welsh  forests  and  fishing  streams  on  the  other.  It  must  have  been 
a  lazy  pleasant  two  weeks  holiday ;  “  the  less  one  has  to  do,  the  less  one 
does.”  This  first  letter  is  also  to  be  found  in  Cushing  with  a  good  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  holiday : 

Llandulas,  N.  Wales  25th 

Dear  Howard  A.  I  have  only  recently  had  sufficient  leisure  to  go  into  the 
question  of  whole  time  clinical  men.  I  am  sending  an  open  letter  to  Remsen  on 
the  subject  which  will  go  to  all  the  Trustees  and  members  of  the  Med.  School.  It 
is  a  great  pity  Flexner’s  Report  was  full  of  errors  and  misconceptions — and  I 
am  stating  it  frankly.  You  will  have  the  letter  about  Sept.  20th.  I  hope  you  have 
had  a  good  summer.  We  are  off  here  in  a  peaceful  Welsh  valley  after  a  very 
strenuous  season.  The  less  one  has  to  do  the  less  one  does. — ^but  we  have  now  so 
many  outside  interests  that  time  flies.  The  boy  grows  apace — no  student — but  a 
good  fellow.  My  love  to  you  all  in  which  Mrs.  Osier  joins  me. 

Yours  ever, 

Wm  Osier 

It  is  interesting  that  in  these  two  letters  he  uses  the  familiar  “  Dear 
Howard  A.,”  a  rather  unusual  salutation  for  him  even  with  his  close 
friends. 

The  old  and  still  touchy  question  of  full  time  clinical  professors  was 
being  raised  at  the  Hopkins  at  that  time,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Osier 
that  he  should  enter  whole-heartedly  into  the  controversy — feeling  as  he 
did  very  strongly  on  the  subject.  Flexner’s  very  complete  report  on  Medi¬ 
cal  Education  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  had  appeared  recently;  and  although  its  later  effects  on  raising 

‘®  It  was  one  of  the  curious  and  gratifying  bits  of  the  “  fortunes  of  War  ”  that  orders 
in  War  II  should  have  taken  me  to  this  same  comer  of  North  Wales  in  June  1944,  where 
I  was  stationed  in  Llandudno  near  by  Llandulas.  Even  in  wartime  it  was  a  lovely  spot, 
and  I  can  well  appreciate  Osier’s  enjoyment  of  the  time  spent  there  in  “a  peaceful  Welsh 
valley.”  The  seashore  is  very  beautiful  in  its  British  way,  and  the  wooded  mountains 
and  excellent  fishing  streams  hard  by  are  really  delightful.  It  would  be  a  good  place 
to  recuperate  from  a  “  strenuous  season.” 

“  Flexner,  Abraham,  Medical  Education  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  Merrymount  Press, 
1910.  (The  Welch  Library  copy  is  a  gift  of  President  Remsen  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  the  man  to  whom  Osier  addressed  his  criticism  of  Flexner’s  report.) 
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the  standards  of  our  medical  schools  were  very  great,  it  irked  Osier  no 
little  as  he  interpreted  some  points  of  it  as  a  criticism  of  his  relationship 
to  the  Hopkins  as  Professor  of  Medicine  on  a  “  part  time  ”  basis  in  the 
early  days.  From  his  own  experience,  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
best  teachers  would  of  certainty  be  clinicians  who  saw  private  patients, 

“  in  open  competition  ”  as  well  as  the  hospital  ward  patients.  With  this 
in  mind  he  penned,  as  an  open  letter  to  President  Remsen,  a  stinging  criti¬ 
cism  of  Flexner’s  report  together  with  his  own  ideas  of  the  function  of  a 
Clinical  Professor.®*  It  was  privately  printed  in  Sept.  191 1 ;  and  character¬ 
istically,  striving  for  kindness  and  lack  of  publicity  while  still  making  his 
point  where  it  would  do  the  most  good,  he  sent  it  only  to  the  “  Hopkins 
family  ”  of  that  time  as  is  indicated  in  this  letter  to  Dr.  Kelly.  The  Welch 
Library  copy  is  to  be  found  in  Osier’s  collected  reprints  and  is  a  gift  from 
Lady  Osier.  He  begins  with  the  following,  “  This  is  a  family  letter,  strictly 
confidential  and  not  for  publication.  It  is  sent  only  to  the  President  and 
Trustees  of  the  Hospital,  to  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner,  Dr.  Hurd,  Dr.  Win- 
ford  Smith,  and  Dr.  Martin  of  the  Hospital,  and  to  the  Professors  in  the 
Medical  School.  Other  copies  are  not  to  be  had.”  And  though  his  ideas 
make  interesting  reading  indeed,  especially  in  these  changing  days,  it 
seems  better  to  leave  the  thing  as  he  intended  it,  “  a  family  letter.”  This 
letter  from  Wales  as  well  as  succeeding  ones  refers  to  the  letter  to  Remsen, 
and  no  doubt  Kelly  was  greatly  interested  in  it,  too,  for  his  department 
was  nearly  caught  up  in  the  storm  of  that  time  although  it  subsequently 
escaped  the  ”  full  time  professorship  ”  which  developed  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Hospital. 

”  The  boy  grows  apace  ”  is  a  mention  of  Edward  Revere  Osier,®*  born 

**  Osier,  William,  “  Whole  Time  Clinical  Professors,  A  Letter  to  President  Remsen, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  from  William  Osier.  Not  for  Publication.”  Horace  Hart, 
Oxford,  Sept.  1,  1911,  to  be  found  in  Osier’s  collected  reprints,  6th  series,  1907-20,  Welch 
Library,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical  School. 

**  Revere  was  killed  in  the  War.  Afterwards  as  a  memorial,  his  parents  provided  for 
a  library — chiefly  of  Revere’s  books,  but  including  many  of  Sir  William’s  own  rare 
and  beautiful  English  editions  which  Revere  would  have  inherited — at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Lady  Osier  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Barton  Jacobs  mentions  that  they  had  the 
idea  for  this  room  from  the  Elizabethan  Library  at  Yale,  which  impressed  Osier  a  great 
deal.  The  outcome  was  “  The  Tudor  and  Stuart  Club  ”  of  the  English  department  at 
the  Hopkins  University.  It  was  begun  in  informal  meetings  in  1920  and  1921  and  first 
launched  on  regular  meetings  in  Jan.  1923  with  the  aim  and  purpose  of  providing  good 
literature  and  good  fellowship  by  “  encouraging  the  study  of  English  literature  in  the 
Tudor  and  Stuart  periods,  building  up  of  a  library  of  works  related  to  these  periods  in  a 
continuation  of  Revere’s  collection,  and  promoting  good  fellowship  and  love  of  literature.” 
Its  membership  is  composed  chiefly  of  instructors  and  advanced  students  in  the  English 
department  on  the  Homewood  campus.  At  their  meetings  they  read  and  discuss  papers  on 
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to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Osier  on  December  28,  1895,  in  Baltimore  when  Osier  was 
46  years  old.  Their  only  living  child,  born  relatively  late  in  their  lives. 
Revere  (or  “  Ike  ”  or  “  Izaac  Walton  Jr.”)  was  a  source  of  great  joy  and 
happiness  to  the  Osiers  and  ultimately,  in  his  death,  of  the  greatest  sadness. 
Osier  was  perhaps  a  little  disappointed  in  the  fact  that  he  was  “  no 
student  ” ;  but  apparently  as  he  matured,  he  did  well  enough  at  Oxford. 
And  by  the  time  of  the  War  he  was,  under  the  influence  of  his  incredible 
father,  quite  a  bibliophile  in  his  own  right  with  interests  turning  chiefly 
to  the  great  books  of  English  literature  and  especially  to  the  early  editions 
of  his  hero,  Izaac  Walton,  whose  Compleat  Angler  is  surely  one  of  the 
celebrated  books  of  its  time. 

One  can  imagine  the  then  15  year  old  “  Discip.  Iz.  Wa.”  and  his  father 
on  walks  in  those  rugged  and  green  Welsh  woods  and  on  fishing  expedi¬ 
tions  along  some  of  the  nearby  streams  which  are  celebrated  among  fisher¬ 
men  for  their  excellence.  It  must  have  been  a  pleasant  summer’s  end  for 
them  all. 

The  next  letter,  written  in  September  1911,  indicates  that  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one  had  crossed  in  the  mails  with  some  bad  news  from  Kelly  con¬ 
cerning  himself;  it  also  shows  that,  holiday  or  no.  Osier  was  still  greatly 
concerned  with  Flexner’s  report  and  his  answer  to  it. 

4th 

Llandulas,  N.  Wales 

Dear  Howard  A. 

I  am  so  distressed  to  hear  that  you  are  likely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayos. 
It  is  too  bad  and  with  all  you  have  on  hand !  Do  let  me  know,  or  ask  Will  Mayo 
to  send  a  post  card,  how  you  get  on.  You  are  very  tough,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  come  through  all  right  and  be  better  than  you  ever  were.  The  Mayos  have 
great  success  with  their  professional  brethren.  I  wish  I  could  take  an  aeroplane 
to  Rochester  and  pay  you  a  little  visit. 

early  English  literature  in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  library  provided  by  the  Osiers. 
The  room  has  a  portrait  of  Revere  in  his  Royal  Artillery  uniform,  hung  over  the  fire¬ 
place.  There  are  some  other  pictures  on  the  walls  including  a  penpoint  of  a  castle,  signed 
“  Iz  Wa  Jr.,”  a  picture  of  “Ike”  with  a  record  trout,  which  he  caught  during  a  War 
leave  in  Wales  (presented  to  the  club  by  Harvey  Cushing  in  1926)  and  a  copy  of  Revere’s 
bookplate  of  his  own  design  and  bearing  the  legend,  “  Discip.  Iz.  Wa.,”  which  was  his 
favorite  pseudonym.  The  chief  feature  of  the  room  is  one  whole  wall  lined  with  rare  and 
beautiful  volumes,  nearly  all  collectors’  items.  In  one  segment  of  this  wall  are  Revere’s 
fishing  rods,  net,  and  gaff ;  and  in  an  adjoining  room  is  a  chest  which  he  had  made  for 
his  room.  The  visitors’  register  contains  many  celebrated  names  from  all  over  the  globe, 
including  Harvey  Cushing’s,  and  many  literary  signatures.  Christopher  Morley’s  signa¬ 
ture  has  the  additional  note  in  parenthesis,  “  Discip.  Wa.  Whi.”  (Walt  Whitman.) 
It  is  likely  that  the  Osiers  would  be  pleased  with  the  room  and  its  function;  for  it  is  a 
friendly  place — and  all  that  remains  of  Revere. 
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You  will  have  about  Sept.  20th,  an  open  letter  which  I  am  sending  to  Remsen  re 
whole  time  professors.  I  have  had  to  go  strongly  for  Flexner’s  report  and  I  have 
spoken  my  mind  freely  on  what  I  feel  has  been  his  lack  of  insight  into  the  clinical 
conditions,  and  especially  in  your  department.  I  am  returning  your  copy  this  week. 

We  have  had  a  delightful  month  here  in  a  quiet  Welsh  valley,  and  such  glorious 
weather.  With  love  and  best  wishes. 

Ever  yours 
Wm  Osier 

Dr.  Cullen  recalls  that  summer  well,  and  it  may  be  well  to  paraphrase 
his  conversation  for  a  report  of  how  Kelly  happened  to  “  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mayos.”  Kelly  and  Cullen  were  enjoying  one  of  their  usual  outdoor 
Canadian  summers  at  Ahmic  Lake,  when  Kelly  became  chronically,  but 
severely  ill.  Together  they  made  the  diagnosis  of  gall  bladder  disease,  and 
Kelly  decided  that  he  needed  an  operation.  Cullen  asked  whom  he  wanted 
to  do  it,  and  the  answer  was,  “  Halsted,  Finney,  or  you.”  It  happened 
that  Halsted  was  in  Europe  and  Finney  too  was  away,  and  Cullen  respect¬ 
fully  declined  the  honor  of  operating  on  his  Chief  except  in  dire  emergency. 
He  did  however  suggest  that  they  go  to  the  Mayos,  who  were  good  friends 
from  their  visits  to  Kelly’s  clinic  in  the  early  Hopkins  days.  Together 
then,  they  went  to  Rochester,  where  the  Mayos  opined  that  an  operation 
was  not  necessary.  Kelly  pointed  out  however  that  that  didn’t  help  his 
pain  and  distress  any,  and  they  were  persuaded  to  do  a  cholecystectomy  at 
his  and  Cullen’s  urging.  Dr.  Cullen  recalls  that  on  the  day  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  he  found  a  four  leaf  clover  and  took  it  in  to  Kelly!  The  Mayos 
performed  with  their  famous  dexterity,  and  the  clover  worked.  Osier’s 
prophecy  that  they  would  have  ”  great  success  with  their  professional 
brethren  ”  came  true,  and  Kelly  was  soon  ready  to  return  to  his  active  life. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  this  letter  is  the  calmness 
with  which,  in  1911,  Osier  wished  he  “could  take  an  aeroplane  to 
Rochester.”  He  was,  as  we’ve  seen,  in  Paris  for  a  “  brain  dusting  ”  at 
the  time  of  the  Wright’s  triumphant  exhibition  in  1908;  still  one  would 
scarcely  expect  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford  to  contemplate 
a  ride  in  one  of  the  new  “  flying  machines  ”  in  1911.  This  seems  a  key 
to  much  of  the  eternal  youth  and  incredible  versatility  of  Osier,  who, 
interested  as  he  was  in  the  past,  was  always  ready  to  try  the  new  in  an 
expanding  world.  Kelly  too,  had  this  same  quality  of  flexible,  receptive, 
inventive-mindedness — ^perhaps  even  in  a  greater  degree.  One  has  only  to 
scan  his  bibliography,  to  read  the  titles  of  his  many  and  varied  contribu¬ 
tions  to  science  and  natural  history,  to  become  aware  of  the  broadness  of 
his  horizon.  Dr.  Welch,  in  his  letter  of  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend 
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Kelly’s  75th  birthday  dinner,  recognized  this  as  he  wrote,  “  I  think  the 
early  days,  the  beginning  of  things,  stand  out  more  prominently  as  time 
goes  on,  and  much  has  intervened,  so  that  I  daresay  that  you  recall  tonight 
especially  those  years  from  1889-1893  in  which  the  hospital  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  before  the  medical  school  was  opened.  What  an  ardent  young  group  of 
assistants  and  disciples,  such  as  Hunter  Robb,  Ghriskey,  Clark,  and  Cullen, 
gathered  around  you  at  the  start !  With  what  wonderful  zeal,  originality, 
and  dexterity  you  threw  yourself  into  your  new  work !  I  have  always  felt, 
as  did  Osier,  that  you  did  more  than  any  of  us  to  extend  the  fame  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  to  distant  parts;  and  the  hospital  offered  no 
greater  attraction  than  the  opportunity  to  see  you  and  your  work,  and  the 
new  methods  which  you  were  so  rapidly  developing  .  .  .  At  the  time 
of  this  second  letter  from  Wales,  Kelly  was  deeply  engrossed  in  a  work, 
which  was  in  its  way  as  revolutionary  then  as  a  flight  from  Britain  to 
Minnesota;  further  letters  speak  of  this  new  and  absorbing  interest. 

Back  at  Oxford  after  the  holiday.  Osier  must  have  been  pleased,  as  our 
next  letter  shows,  to  learn  that  his  old  friend  was  not  out  of  commission. 
He  was  still  boiling  about  the  Flexner  report  however  though  at  the  same 
time  worrying,  with  his  usual  kindness,  that  he  may  have  spoken  too 
sharply. 

From  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  Oxford. 

September  18th 

Dear  Kelly, 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  today  from  Bumam  the  good  news  that  you  have  no 
serious  mischief  in  your  breadbasket.  You  will  be  back  at  work,  I  suppose  in  a 
very  short  time.  I  send  this  to  Rochester  on  the  chance.  When  you  return  you  will 
find  the  copy  of  my  letter  to  Remsen,  in  which  I  have  said  some  sharp  things 
about  Flexner’s  report,  but  they  are  true,  and  it  is  only  right  that  someone  should 
say  so. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm  Osier 

Burnam,  one  of  Kelly’s  associates  in  Gynecology  at  the  Hopkins,  prob¬ 
ably  wrote  of  his  Chief’s  illness  and  convalescence  at  Kelly’s  request.  He 
was  a  few  years  later  to  collaborate  with  Kelly  on  their  comprehensive  and 
excellent  “  female  urology,”  which  is  “  Dedicated  to  Dr.  William  J.  and 
Charles  W.  Mayo  ”  very  probably  Kelly’s  way  of  showing  his  gratitude 
for  their  care  during  his  illness. 

**  Kelly,  Howard  A.,  and  Burnam,  Curtis  F.,  Diseases  of  the  Kidney,  Ureters,  and 
Bladder,  Appleton  and  Co.  1914. 
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In  the  next  letter,  written  from  Oxford,  Osier  alludes  to  another  gift 
from  Kelly  and  apparently  answers  a  query  about  some  aspect  of  anatomi¬ 
cal  drawing,  in  which  Kelly  was  especially  interested. 

18th  June.  1913 

Dear  Kelly, 

That  magnificent  tome  arrived  safely  and  was  handed  over  to  the  Bodleian, 
where  it  has  roused  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Allen,  our  leading  musical  critic  here, 
is  going  to  send  me  a  little  memorandum  about  it,  which  I  will  pass  on  to  you. 

The  Montpellier  book  I  mentioned  is  by  J.  Lordat,  “  Essai  sur  ITconologie 
Medicale,”  but  on  looking  it  over  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  reference  to  the  subject 
you  have  in  hand.  It  deals  with  the  development  of  anatomical  drawings,  and 
apparently  there  is  nothing  in  it  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  Choulant.  All  the 
same,  it  might  be  worth  looking  at,  and  if  it  is  not  in  the  Surgeon  General’s  Library 
I  shall  be  glad  to  lend  you  my  copy. 

Let  me  know,  please,  when  you  are  coming  over  for  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm  Osier 

“  That  magnificent  tome  ”  is  one  of  6  volumes  of  beautiful  old  Spanish 
missals  bound  in  sheepskin  and  boards,  hinged,  and  magnificently  illu¬ 
minated  by  hand  as  many  of  the  early  church  missals  were.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  medicine ;  but  it  was  a  beautiful,  old  book  and  as  such  had  an 
irresistible  attraction  for  both  men. 

Kelly,  especially  since  he  had  the  incomparable  art  and  personality  of 
Max  Brodel  at  his  side,  was  always  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of 
medical  illustration;  and  it  is  likely  that  he  was  running  down  some 
obscure  point  in  the  development  of  medical  art  when  this  correspondence 
took  place.  Both  books  mentioned  are  in  the  Bibliotheca  along  with  a 
goodly  number  of  others  on  medical  art  and  illustration,  serving  as  a 
further  example  of  the  many-sided  interests  of  their  collector. 

“  The  Congress  ”  was  the  17th  International  Congress  held  in  London 
early  in  August  of  that  year,  an  international  gathering  of  medical  men 
such  as  has  not  been  since  War  I.  It  is  not  certain  whether  Kelly  attended 
or  not;  but  if  he  did,  we  can  have  little  difficulty  picturing  a  friendly 
meeting  of  the  two  friends  with  the  conversation  turning  surely  to  books. 

19th  Dec.  1913 
Oxford 

Dear  Kelly, 

I  am  glad  they  are  not  bothering  you  with  this  new  scheme,  but  I  hope  you  will 
be  allowed  to  work  in  your  own  way. 


*•  Bibl.  Osl.  #  7180  and  #  6975. 
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I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  are  getting  such  success  in  the  radium  treatment. 

I  must  say  I  have  never  seen  any  very  brilliant  results  in  internal  cancer,  but  in 
external  lesions  the  action  is  wonderful. 

What  became  of  the  four  other  volumes  of  the  Spanish  musical  work?  As  I 
mentioned,  I  gave  the  one  volume  to  the  Bodleian,  and  Bannister,  our  musical 
expert,  presented  a  most  interesting  report  on  it.  If  you  are  not  going  to  do  any¬ 
thing  with  the  other  volumes,  they  would  be  delighted  to  have  them. 

We  are  all  well. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm  Osier 

The  question  of  full  time  professors  was  still  in  the  air  in  Baltimore 
when  the  next  letter  opens  with  Osier’s  congratulations  to  Kelly  because  he 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  his  work  in  his  own  way. 

We  can  scarcely  judge,  even  from  this  distance  in  time,  whether  or  not 
it  would  have  been  better  for  Kelly’s  department  of  Gynecology  to  have 
been  organized  along  full  time  lines  at  that  time;  but  at  least  it  seems 
certain  that  his  great  contribution  in  radium  therapy,  in  which  he  was  one 
of  the  American  pioneers,  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
financial  resources  at  his  disposal  through  the  skill  of  his  own  hands. 
Kelly  started  and  equipp)ed  his  own  hospital  in  Baltimore,  which  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  1912  as  the  “  Howard  A.  Kelly  Hospital  ”  and  is  now  called 
the  “  Kelly  Clinic  ”  and  used  in  great  part  as  a  cancer  treatment  clinic 
thanks  to  his  work  with  radium. 

Kelly  considered  this  one  of  the  great  works  of  his  life,  and  twenty-five 
years  later  at  a  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society  he  recalled 
some  of  the  early  days  of  this  work.®^  “  What  shall  I  say  about  radium 
and  x-ray  and  electrosurgery  without  being  prolix.  Robert  Abbe  of  New 
York  got  some  radium  direct  from  Madam  Curie,  preceding  my  own  first 
purchase  in  1904  from  H.  Lieber  and  Co.  a  New  York  chemical  firm. 
When  Louis  Wickham  of  Paris  came  over  in  1907  to  speak  before  our 
Hopkins  Medical  Society,  I  got  a  glimpse  of  the  possibilities  of  radium  in 
the  wide  field  of  medicine,  and  when  he  went  back  to  Paris  I  bought 
through  him  from  the  Banque  de  Radium,  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  and 
later  on  another  two  thousand  dollars  worth,  not  omitting  a  small  amount 
secured  from  Germany  through  Dawson  Turner  of  Edinburgh.  In  1910 
Curtis  F.  Burnam  took  $25,000  with  him  to  Vienna  with  which  to  pur¬ 
chase  radium  from  Stephen  Meyer,  this  radium  being  the  product  of  the 
pitchblend  residues  of  the  mines  at  Joachimsthal.  Then  in  1913,  I  went 

Kelly,  Howard  A. :  Extract  from  his  personal  notes  on  reminiscences  before  the 
Connecticut  Medical  Society,  Bridgeport,  May  19,  1937. 
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into  a  quasipartnership  with  the  U.  S.  Government,  which  offered  under 
the  supervision  of  Charles  L.  Parsons  and  R.  B.  Moore  to  do  the  extract¬ 
ing  from  the  two  percent  carnotite  ores  secured  from  mines  in  the  Paradox 
Valley  of  western  Colorado.  James  Douglas  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Mining 
Company  joined  me  in  an  investment  of  over  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  extract,  transport,  house,  and  treat  the  ores  in  Denver.  The 
outcome  is  that  since  1917  we  have  had  for  our  work  in  my  private 
hospital  five  and  a  half  grams  of  radium  from  which  the  active  emanation 
is  secured  day  by  day.  Radium  has  exceeded  all  our  expectations  in  the 
great  variety  of  diseases  in  which  it  can  be  used  effectively,  occasionally, 
too,  in  relieving  some  malignancies  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  palliate. 
The  expense  of  radium  is  still  prohibitive,  so  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the 
fact  of  increasing  usefulness  of  x-ray  in  many  fields.” 

Among  the  mountainous  pile  of  little  pocket  notebooks,®*  which  Kelly 
kept  in  great  detail  all  his  life,  is  one  devoted  to  notes  on  radium  and 
dated  Feb.  1914.  It  is  full  of  his  new  ideas — and  ideas  he  had  gleaned  from 
others  in  visits  abroad.  He  was  a  real  pioneer  in  this  untried  field,  and 
we  may  find  in  this  work  one  of  the  guiding  precepts  of  his  active  life  by 
looking  to  the  opening  sentence  of  another  address,  the  script  of  which 
lies  with  his  dusty  notebooks,  ”  May  I  stretch  my  reminiscences  to  recall 
John  Hunter,  peeping  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  writes  his  former  pupil, 
Edward  Jenner,  ‘  Don’t  think,  try !  ’  the  pragmatic  basis  of  knowledge  in 
the  realm  of  nature.” — Osier  too,  was  fond  of  this  Hunterian  phrase  using 
it  toward  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  his  advice  to  students  in  ”  The  Student 
Life,”  **  “  Get  accustomed  to  test  all  sorts  of  book  problems  and  statements 
for  yourself,  and  take  as  little  as  possible  on  trust.  The  ‘  Hunterian  Do 
not  think,  but  try  ’  attitude  of  mind  is  the  important  one  to  cultivate.  The 
question  came  up  one  day,  when  discussing  the  grooves  left  on  the  nails 
after  fever,  how  long  it  took  the  nail  to  grow  out  from  root  to  edge.  A 
majority  of  the  class  had  no  further  interest ;  a  few  looked  it  up  in  books ; 
two  men  marked  their  nails  at  the  roots  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  few 
months  later  had  positive  knowledge  on  the  subject.  They  showed  the 
proper  spirit.”  It  is  obvious  that  both  men  thought  a  good  deal — before 
they  tried;  but  they  were  both — and  particularly  is  this  true  of  Howard 
Kelly — searching  for  and  trying  the  new  at  each  turn. 

In  the  last  paragraph  we  find  Osier,  who  had,  as  did  Kelly,  a  strong 
feeling  that  books  should  be  where  they  “  belonged,”  begging  a  little  so 

**  These  notebooks  were  made  available  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Audrey  Davis  of 
Baltimore,  Dr.  Kelly’s  devoted  secretary  during  his  last  twenty  years. 
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as  to  get  the  rest  of  the  set  of  beautiful  Spanish  missals.  I  think  Kelly  had 
intended  the  one  volume  as  a  personal  gift  for  Osier,  or  perhaps  even 
only  as  a  loan,  for  he  kept  the  others  in  spite  of  these  entreaties  and  those 
that  followed  later. 

12th  Jan.  1914. 

Dear  Kelly, 

Those  are  wonderful  photographs  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  hear  of  the 
progress  you  are  making  with  the  radium  work. 

I  did  not  wish  to  beg  those  big  tomes  for  the  Bodleian,  but  they  are  of  great 
interest  and  value,  and  they  should  not  have  been  separated,  as  the  sheets  have 
been  bound  together  improperly.  Our  musical  expert,  Bannister,  who  has  prepared 
the  catalogue  of  the  early  music  in  the  Vatican  Library,  was  very  keen  about  them. 

Love  to  the  family. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Osier 

It  may  be  that  Kelly  was  a  little  put  out  by  Osier’s  giving  the  one 
volume  to  the  Bodleian.  At  any  rate  no  more  was  said  about  them  in  these 
letters,  and  they  are  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
at  Homewood,  a  gift  from  Dr.  Kelly. 

In  February  1914  as  already  noted,  Kelly  was  in  England  on  one  of 
his  many  trips  abroad,  which  began  in  1886  and  1888  and  persisted  at 
frequent  intervals  throughout  his  lifetime  (despite  a  most  exasperating 
susceptibility  to  seasickness).  He  was  chiefly  taking  notes  on  radium  work 
but  apparently  found  time  to  see  his  friends,  too,  and  our  next  note  gives 
the  key  to  an  interesting  visit  recorded  later  in  one  of  his  notebooks : 

From  The  Regius  Professor  at  Oxford 

7  Feb,  1914. 

Dear  Kelly, 

Delighted  to  hear  that  you  are  over  here.  Let  us  have  you  whenever  it  is  con¬ 
venient,  Next  week  I  have  to  be  in  town  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  but  I  can 
arrange  any  time  for  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm  Osier 

[and  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  notepaper  in  Kelly’s  hand  it  says,  “  up 
on  Sat  to  lunch.”] 

As  previously  stated,  Kelly  kept  small  pocket  notebooks  all  his  life — 
by  year  at  first,  but  later  there  were  sometimes  three  or  four  books  needed 
to  cover  a  year’s  activity.  These  notes  are  fascinating  in  their  variety, 
number  and  breadth  of  interest.  Those  of  the  early  Philadelphia  years 
often  contain  rather  complete  budget  notes.  It  seemed  as  well  to  be  a  life 
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long  habit  to  record  the  names  and  occasions  of  meetings  along  with 
numerous  miscellaneous  notes  of  conversations  and  ideas  that  interested 
him.  In  later  years  we  find  lunch  or  dinner  parties,  particularly  on  trips 
abroad,  with  the  menu  thrust  in  the  pages  and  the  signatures  of  those 
present.  Some  of  these  read  like  a  “  who’s  who  in  medicine  ”  of  that 
time.  Kelly  apparently  saved  or  recorded  everything  that  interested  him — 
especially  about  people  (a  habit  he  had  in  common  with  Harvey  Cushing) ; 
and  in  one  of  the  1903  notebooks — a  pleasant  memoir  of  a  busy  Paris 
visit — sandwiched  among  the  names  of  the  French  great  of  that  time,  is 
a  hasty  note  from  “  W.  O.”  with  apologies  for  missing  him  in  Paris  and 
an  invitation  to  meet  in  London  if  it  can  be  arranged.  On  the  same  page  is 
a  calling  card  from  Hugh  Young  with  a  note  complaining  about  not  yet 
seeing  Kelly.  On  the  next  day  in  the  record  is  a  page  devoted  to  lunch 
with  the  usual  list  of  the  names  of  those  present — which  showed  in  this 
case  that  Dr.  Young  sat  next  to  Kelly  at  the  table.  So  it  was  that  he  kept 
little  notes  of  all  that  he  did.  It  is  engrossing  to  read  them,  even  knowing 
only  a  little  of  Kelly’s  life.  They  tell  a  good  deal  of  his  fascinating  story, 
including  the  deep  and  serious  religious  strain  that  was  an  integral  part 
of  him  from  earliest  days.  We  may  hope  that  Miss  Davis  will  some  day 
edit  them  for  all  to  read. 

In  one  notebook  of  that  visit  apparently  on  a  sort  of  calendar  of  activities 
is  the  note,  “  Sat:  up  to  Oxford  to  see  Osier,  10:20  Pad.  or  11:44,” 
evidently  allowing  himself  a  chance  to  miss  a  train  at  Paddington  Station 
if  it  so  happened.  And  in  another  notebook,  bearing  the  legend  on  its 
cover,  “  H.  A.  Kelly,  11  Feb.  1914  to  about  14  April,”  one  finds  on  the 
fourth  page  these  notes,  which  illuminate  the  contents  of  the  Feb.  7,  letter, 
“  Lunch  with  Lady  and  Sir  Wm  Osier  and  Mr.  S.  .  of  Clivesitch  mission 
in  London  and  Dr.  (to  be  made)  S. . .  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  After  lunch 
went  to  a  graduation  celebration ;  Osier  dressed  in  scarlet  robes  to  present 
S.  .  .  ;  students  in  black  gowns  and  white  rabbit  skin  trimmings ;  about 
fifty  in  all;  Beadle  with  big  silver  cap  &  mace  preceded  procession;  few 
dons ;  address  in  Latin  by  head,  then  some  parading  by  two  men  seated  at 
sides,  walking  down  room  half  way  and  back.  Osier  then  brought  forward 
his  man,  who  kneeled  and  was  tapped  on  head  with  a  book,  then  dis¬ 
appeared  in  back  room  to  return  with  scarlet  gown  on — beaming.  St. 
John’s  College,  Baliol,  New  College,  Lincoln  College,  Keeble  College, 
Jesus  College,  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Trinity  College,  Magdalen  College; 
each  presented  separately  in  groups  and  then  all  together;  Latin  rushed 
through  as  a  meaningless  formality;  evidently  the  perpetuation  of  a 
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mediaeval  custom.  Sir  William  keeps  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  is 
irrepressible.”  And  then  on  another  page  a  note  also  apparently  from  the 
Oxford  visit:  the  name  and  address  of  the  doctor  from  Rhodesia  with 
Kelly’s  note,  ”  Took  his  degree  of  Dr.  of  med  at  Oxford,  Sir  Wm  O. 
presented  him ; — will  send  me  a  ‘  glossina  morsitans  ’  if  I  write.”  (Here  is 
the  indefatigable  naturalist  indeed,  visiting  Osier  and  an  Oxford  gradu¬ 
ation,  yet  arranging  to  get  a  specimen  of  the  South  African  tsetse  fly!) 

Cushing  has  given  many  delightful  word  pictures  of  the  famous  Osier 
hospitality  at  Oxford,  and  we  can  imagine  the  warm  and  friendly  atmos¬ 
phere  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit — the  two  old  friends  catching  up  on 
each  other  and  mutual  acquaintances — and  surely  the  inevitable  visit  to 
the  library  after  lunch.  I  wonder  if  they  mentioned  those  “  Spanish  Mis¬ 
sals  ”  again.  Osier  may  have  felt  guilty  about  ”  cadging  ”  that  one  volume 
for  the  Bodleian  and  likely  was  happy  to  forget  about  it.  At  any  rate 
it  is  agreeable  to  picture  the  meeting  after  so  long  a  time,  and  it  is  certain 
that  whatever  hapjiened,  “  Sir  Wm.  kept  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  was 
irrepressible.” 

Then  came  the  War  and  its  great  demands  on  Osier’s  time  and  emotions. 
He,  who  more  than  any  other  physician  of  that  time  was  a  true  inter¬ 
nationalist,  could  foresee  some  of  its  effects.  His  letters  mirror  this  con¬ 
cern  for  the  world,  later  submerged  in  his  great  concern  for  his  only  son. 
Still,  as  always,  he  found  time  for  his  books  and  his  library  and  his 
letters  to  his  friends : 

Osier  had  some  first-hand  experience  with  acquisitive  bibliophiles  like  himself  and 
may  have  learned  some  of  their  tricks.  In  the  Bibliotheca  under  item  5451  one  finds 
this  amusing  note,  “  Schmidt,  Alexander ;  Shakespeare-Lexicon,  a  complete  dictionary  of 
all  the  English  words,  phrases  and  constructions  in  the  works  of  the  Poet.  3rd  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  Gregor  Sarrazin.  2  vols.  Berl.  1902 — With  the  title  pages  also 
in  German;  the  work  is  in  English.  In  his  introduction  to  this  catalogue  Sir  William 
Osier  has  told  the  story  of  his  long  lost  copy  of  the  first  edition,  1874.  On  finding  it  in 
the  Redpath  Library,  McGill  University,  in  1910  he  inscribed  the  following  note :  ‘  In 
1875  I  had  a  room  with  Mr.  King,  Beaver  Hall  Hill.  When  in  Berlin  in  1873  I  had 
ordered  Schmidt’s  Lexicon.  Knowing  Mr.  King’s  interest  in  everything  Shakespearean 
I  took  it  to  him,  and  was  delighted  to  see  the  eagerness  and  the  joy  with  which  he  handled 
the  book.  /  never  saiv  it  again  until  this  morning.  The  old  man  avoided  me  for  months. 
One  day  when  he  was  ill  I  went  up  stairs  to  see  him,  and  on  another  occasion  I  made 
what  he  called  a  magnificent  cure  of  his  giddiness  by  removing  a  bit  of  wax  which  was  in 
contact  with  the  drum  of  his  ear;  but  he  was  never  happy  in  my  presence.  He  never 
spoke  of  the  book,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  ask  him  for  it.  When  his  collection  came 
to  this  library  my  copy  of  Schmidt  came  with  it,  and  I  add  this  memorandum  as  an 
encouragement  to  elderly  bibliophiles  to  appropriate  the  books  of  their  goodnatured 
friends.  15th  Aug.  1910.’  ” 
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13  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford  20th 

Dear  Howard  A. 

That  is  a  noble  gift  of  all  your  books  to  the  J.  H.  H.  Lib.  I  wish  I  could  see  a 
suitable  building  as  the  collection  must  be  growing  at  a  rapid  rate.  All  well  here. 
Revere  was  home  for  five  days — looking  so  well.  He  has  been  at  Camiers  with 
the  McGill  unit  since  June,  but  now  is  waiting  orders  to  join  a  Field  Ambulance. 
’Tis  going  to  be  a  long  war.  England  is  only  just  awake.  To  have  put  3-4  millions 
of  men  into  training  is  a  great  feat  for  a  democracy  and  without  conscription.  An 
awful  business,  and  it  is  sad  to  think  of  the  impassable  gpilf  that  will  divide  Germany 
from  England  for  a  generation  or  more. 

I  hope  you  are  all  well.  Had  a  fire  the  other  night  in  the  dining  room — books 
not  damaged. 

Yours  ever, 

Wm  Osier 

We  may  assume  that  this  was  Nov.  20th  1915;  for  Cushing  describes 
the  fire  on  Nov.  11,  1915  together  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  stresses  of 
the  War  on  the  Osiers,  especially  with  regard  to  their  fears  for  their  only 
son.  Scarcely  a  letter  of  those  days  is  without  some  reference  to  him.  It 
is  typical  of  Osier  that  having  spoken  of  the  war  and  his  son,  he  should 
next  mention  the  fire  and  hasten  to  add  that  the  books  were  not  damaged ; 
for  next  to  his  own  family  he  loved  his  family  of  books. 

The  wish  for  a  suitable  library  to  house  the  rapidly  growing  Hopkins 
Hospital  collection  was  shared  by  nearly  all  the  Hopkins  group  of  that 
time ;  and  Osier  would  have  been  delighted  as  were  Welch  and  Kelly  and 
all  the  others  who  had  a  part  in  it,  with  the  final  outcome  of  their  dreams, 
the  William  H.  Welch  Medical  Library  formally  dedicated  on  Oct.  17, 
1929,  with  Dr.  Welch  holding  the  chair  as  first  Director  of  the  intimately 
associated  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  The  January  1930  Bul¬ 
letin  **  tells  the  whole  story  of  this  fitting  climax  to  the  forty  years  of 
acquiring  Hospital,  Medical  School,  and  School  of  Hygiene  libraries  with¬ 
out  an  adequate  place  to  house  them.  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Weed  in  the  opening 
address  *“  gives  a  good  history  of  the  growth  of  this  work  and  tells  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  great  medical  collections,  including  Kelly’s  and  that 
smaller  part  of  Osier’s  library  not  defined  for  McGill,  “  The  inadequacy 
of  the  accommodations  became  apparent  even  as  early  as  1915;  but  for 
thirteen  years  thereafter  the  work  of  the  library  was  carried  on  without 
interruption  in  these  quarters.  To  the  general  holdings  of  the  Hospital 
library  the  following  collections  were  at  various  times  added :  The  Mori- 
son  Dermatological  Collection,  The  Howard  A.  Kelly  Collection,  the  Hugh 

•“Weed,  Lewis  H.,  “The  William  H.  Welch  Library”  (see  f.  n.  16). 
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H.  Young  Urological  Collection,  the  Henry  J.  Berkely  Collection  on  Psy¬ 
chiatry,  and  the  William  Osier  Collection,  At  the  end  of  the  year  1928 
the  library  contained  over  31,000  bound  volumes.” 

Kelly  was  certainly  interested  in  the  great  and  useful  project  and  even 
made  some  suggestions  about  its  construction  as  indicated  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  following  letter  from  Abraham  Flexner  which  is  placed 
carefully  in  Kelly’s  copy  of  Flexner’s  1925  volume  on  medical  education : 

March  25,  1927 

Dear  Dr.  Kelly: 

Thank  you  for  your  very  interesting  note  of  March  23.  I  hope,  as  you  do,  that 
the  Welch  Library  will  be  an  inspiringly  beautiful  structure,  and  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  suggestion  which  you  make  regarding  the  stone  to  be  used.  .  .  . 

Cushing,  who  was  there,  clearly  reveals  the  story  of  Revere’ s  wartime 
days.  He  was  first  a  quartermaster  lieutenant  with  the  McGill  Hospital 
Unit  in  France  and  then  wanting  something  more  active,  tried  in  vain 
to  get  into  a  field  ambulance  unit  as  indicated  in  the  previous  letter. 
Finally  he  became  a  subaltern  in  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  where  he  saw  a 
great  deal  of  action  at  Arras  and  finally  at  Passchendale. 

The  next  letter  in  the  same  vein  as  the  preceding  one  (and  there  were 
very  likely  others  in  between)  was  written  in  August  1916 : 

13  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford 

Dear  Howard  A. 

So  glad  you  are  to  have  a  rest.  What  a  stirring  life  you  have  had !  The  wonder 
is  that  your  machinery  has  held  out  so  well.  I  saw  a  report  of  the  meeting  and 
wrote  to  B.  Randall.  It  is  nice  to  think  that  the  Historical  Club  has  been  such 
a  success.  It  was  really  our  baby.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  radium  work  prospers.  All 
well  here — and  very  hopeful,  in  spite  of  the  politicians  and  lawyers.  I  am  on  the 
road  a  great  deal.  Revere  was  home  for  a  month  after  a  year  in  France  with  the 
McGill  unit.  He  is  now  in  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  in  the  camp  near  Newcastle. 
He  has  developed  into  a  most  satisfactory  laddie,  devoted  to  books  and  to  literature, 
and  with  a  good  human  heart.  Grace  is  working  like  a  galley  slave — ^bossing  a  big 
shop  in  one  of  the  laboratories.  My  library  grows.  Love  to  Mrs.  Kelly  and  the 
children  from  us  both. 

Ever  yours, 

Wm  Osier 

The  ”  rest  ”  refers  to  another  summer  holiday  in  Kelly’s  favorite 
Canadian  woods,  not  to  any  thought  of  retirement  or  of  slackening  the 
pace;  for,  though  he  retired  at  60  as  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  1919, 
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Kelly  continued  to  lead  an  active  medical  life  well  beyond  his  80th  year. 
He  never  really  stopped  his  work  and  continued  to  see  patients  up  to  about 
four  months  before  his  death  on  January  12,  1943.  His  life  was  a  tem¬ 
perate  one — except  for  his  tremendous  capacity  for  hard  work — ;  and 
|)erhaps  this  plus  his  habit  of  taking  a  short  nap  daily  contributed  to  his 
tremendous  energies  and  multitudinous  activities. 

The  “  report  of  the  meeting  ”  concerning  which  Osier  says  he  had 
written  Blanchard  Randall,  one  of  the  Hospital  trustees,  probably  refers 
to  one  of  the  Historical  Club  meetings;  and  here  we  have  Osier’s  own 
opinion  of  the  part  he  and  Kelly  played  in  the  fathering  of  this  valuable 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the  Hospital. 

As  we  have  already  seen  in  a  previous  letter,  Revere  was  truly  “  most 
satisfactory  ”  to  his  father,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  his  developing 
enthusiasms  and  especially  his  growing  library.  Cushing  mentions  some 
of  Revere’s  book  collecting  junkets — often  with  his  father  as  a  com¬ 
panion;  and  since  he’d  been  on  one  of  these  during  the  previous  month’s 
leave,  it  is  likely  that  Sir  William  had  had  still  more  opportunity  to  gratify 
a  proud  father’s  joy  in  his  son. 

Cushing  also  tells  of  the  great  activity  of  Lady  Osier,  who  was  doing 
everything  she  knew  to  help  with  “  war  work.”  The  phrase  ”  working  like 
a  galley  slave  ”  appears  in  a  number  of  Osier’s  letters  of  these  busy,  hectic 
war  days.  Both  he  and  Lady  Osier  plunged  into  an  incredible  number  of 
duties  and  obligations  as  if  they  were  determined  in  every  way  to  help 
personally  with  the  winning  of  the  war — as  if  to  remove  the  danger  which 
they  somehow  both  seemed  to  feel  was  going  to  be  fatal  to  Revere. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  the  haste  and  worry.  Osier  is  able  to  write,  ”  My 
library  is  growing,”  which  indeed  it  did  and  always  would  as  long  as  he 
was  alive.  The  Bibliotheca  was  taking  definite  form  now,  and  Sir  William 
was  busy  filling  the  gaps  in  his  great  collection. 

The  last  letter  deals  with  only  one  subject.  There  may  have  been  other 
letters  to  “  Dear  Kelly  ”  after  this,  but  not  many ;  for  the  “  Great  Physi¬ 
cian’s  ”  heart  seemed  to  be  broken  by  the  tragedy  of  his  life,  which  he 
seemed  to  feel  was  the  price  he  had  to  pay  for  having  received  so  many 
of  the  good  things  of  life.  His  life  followed  its  usual  busy  patterns,  in¬ 
cluding  more  honors  and  the  rounding  out  of  the  Bibliotheca;  but  one 
gathers  from  Cushing  that  the  old  spirit  was  gone.**  Sir  William  died 


•‘Apparently  I  have  badly  misjudged  this  situation;  for  in  a  very  helpful  personal 
communication  Dr.  W.  W.  Francis  sharply  disagrees  with  this  sentence.  He  should  know 
better  than  anyone  living,  both  by  virtue  of  kinship  and  by  long  and  intimate  association 
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Dec.  29,  1919,  the  most  beloved  and  celebrated  of  his  profession  in  our 
time — perhaps  in  all  time. 

Kelly’s  life  continued  full  and  active  for  nearly  another  twenty-five 
years  during  which  this  little  collection  of  notes  from  Osier  was  carefully 
laid  away  in  some  corner  of  his  library.  One  wonders  whether,  in  a 
shadowy  nostalgic  evening  of  looking  back  on  the  full-blown  days  of  his 
youth — surgery,  the  Hopkins,  radium  work,  and  his  dear  books  and 
bibliography, — he  might  have  taken  these  letters  out  to  read  and  recall 
once  again  his  association  of  35  years  with  Osier,  “  Physician,  medical 
historian,  friend.” 

Cushing,  in  some  of  the  most  moving  prose  to  be  written  by  a  physician, 
quotes  from  his  own  diary  and  tells  of  the  death  of  Revere;  and  there 
is  a  brief  obituary  note  in  the  J.  A.  M.  A.  of  Sept.  8,  1917.  But  what 
better  obituary — as  fitting  for  many  another  soldier  after  a  second  World 
War  as  it  was  30  years  ago  for  Revere — than  that  of  the  loving  father, 
who  characteristically,  not  even  waiting  to  hear  from  his  old  friend,  wrote 
as  if  to  spare  others  the  shock  which  was  his  own  great  tragedy : 

13  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford 
6-IX-17 

Dear  Kelly, 

You  will  have  heard  of  our  loss. — shrapnel  wounds  of  chest  and  abdomen.  For¬ 
tunately  Brewer  and  Crile  were  at  the  casualty-clearing  station  when  he  was 
brought  in  and  did  everything  possible.  Darrach,  Brewer’s  assistant,  operated,  and 
Cushing  was  with  him  at  the  end,  which  was  such  a  comfort.  We  are  of  course 
desolated.  He  was  such  a  dear  good  son — never  a  moment’s  trouble  and  a  loving 
disposition  and  human  sympathy  that  covered  even  the  poor  Huns.  You  would 
have  been  so  pleased  with  him  and  he  had  developed  such  a  love  of  books  and  good 
literature  that  made  him  most  companionable,  and  very  helpful.  Grace  joins  me  in 
love  and  best  wishes  to  you  ail. 

Ever  yours, 

Wm  Osier 

( In  the  preparation  of  such  a  manuscript  as  this,  one’s  debts  of  gratitude 
are  legion.  I  should  like  particularly  to  acknowledge  my  thanks  to :  Dr. 
Elmer  Belt,  for  the  letters  themselves ;  Drs.  Thomas  Cullen,  George  Dock, 
William  Howard,  and  Esther  Rosenkrantz,  for  their  aid  in  reminiscences 

with  the  Osiers.  Nonetheless,  I  am  letting  it  stand  as  written  with  his  note  added  here 
as  I  believe  others  may  fall  into  the  same  errors  as  I  did  and  find  his  correction  more 
forceful  knowing  the  source.  "  One  gathers  wrong.  Sir  Wm.  and  Lady  O.  ‘  carried  on  ’ 
exactly  as  before.  Nobody  could  have  borne  such  a  loss  more  bravely.  ‘  The  old  spirit 
was  ’  NOT  ‘  gone,’  and  it  is  doing  them  both  a  rank  injustice  to  say  so.” 
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and  suggestions  of  sources  of  material ;  Mr.  S.  Seymour  Thomas  for  per¬ 
mission  to  use  his  excellent  portrait  of  Osier;  Miss  Minnie  Wright  Blogg 
for  biographical  aid;  Miss  Audrey  Davis  for  the  privilege  of  scanning  Dr. 
Kelly’s  notebooks  and  for  many  interesting  anecdotes  about  him;  Dr. 
W.  W.  Francis  for  a  most  helpful  and  careful  critical  review  of  the  com¬ 
plete  manuscript;  and  to  Dr.  Henry  Sigerist  for  valuable  suggestions  in 
the  preparation  and  form  of  the  material  and  for  the  use  of  the  facilities 
of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  including  the  Jacobs  letters 
from  Osier.) 
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IGNAZ  PHILIPP  SEMMELWEIS  (1818-1865) 

An  Annotated  Bibliography 
FRANK  P.  MURPHY 

The  last  bibliography  on  Semmelweis  was  published  by  Dr.  Emerson 
Crosby  Kelly  in  Medical  Classics,  5 :  340-347,  1941. 

The  following  represents  a  fair  cross-section  of  the  literature  on  Semmel¬ 
weis  and  his  doctrines.  A  few  of  the  items  do  not  mention  him  by  name 
and  are  cited  only  because  they  deal  with  current  concepts  of  puerperal 
fever.  On  the  biographical  side,  very  few  of  the  articles  listed  present 
material  not  found  in  Hegar,  Bruck,  Schiirer  v.  Waldheim  or  Sinclair. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  material  in  the  Hungarian  journals  will  soon 
be  examined  by  some  one  familiar  with  the  language. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Jose  Francisco  Campos  for  reading  certain 
articles  in  Spanish  and  to  Dr.  Gerard  den  Dulk  for  the  same  service  with 
the  Dutch  language.  The  Genealogy  of  Semmelweis  (v.  Gyory)  was  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  Hungarian  by  Dr.  Claudius  Mayer  of  the  Army  Medical 
Library.  The  librarians  of  the  Welch  Medical  Library,  the  John  Crerar 
Library,  and  the  medical  libraries  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
Creighton  University  have  been  very  kind  to  me.  The  Army  Medical 
Library  was  the  major  source  of  the  material  consulted  during  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  bibliography.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr.  Henry  E.  Sigerist 
and  to  Dr.  Walter  Schiller  for  the  loan  of  material  that  would  have  been 
otherwise  inaccessible. 

Jankowich.  Wie  wirkt  der  Brechweinstein  in  grossen  Gaben  und  in 
welchen  Entziindungen  kann  derselbe  mit  gutem  Erfolge  angewendet 
werden  ? 

Medisinische  Jahrbikher  des  kaiserlich-koniglichen  osterreichischen 
Staates,  38:49-57;  174-183,  1842. 

“  In  the  month  of  August,  with  the  assistance  of  Apothecary  Rath  and 
the  medical  student,  Semmelweis,  I  performed  experiments  with  tartar 
emetic  on  three  rabbits.” 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  Semmelweis  found  in  the  literature  by  Fischer. 
Tartar  emetic  was  at  that  time  a  preferred  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia. 
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Semmexweis,  Ignatio  Phil.  Tractatus  de  vita  plantarum.  Dissertatio 
inaug^ralis.  Vindobona.  Typis  Caroli  Ueberreuter.  1844. 

Reprinted:  Semmelweis’  Gesammelte  Werke. 

Obituary.  Jakob  Kolletschka  (1803-1847). 

Vierteljahrschrijt  fiir  die  praktische  Heilkuiide,  herausgegeben  von 
der  medicinischen  Facultat  in  Prag,  5:11:  132-133,  1847. 

Zeitschrijt  der  kaiserlich-k'dniglichen  Gesellschaft  der  Aerste  zu  Wien, 
4:404,  1847. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Kolletschka  was  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  had  previously  been  an  assistant  to  Roki¬ 
tansky  for  ten  years.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Semmelweis.  He  was 
nicked  on  a  finger  during  an  autopsy  and  died  a  few  days  later.  Contrary 
to  the  many  dramatic  accounts  of  Semmelweis’  discovery,  the  latter  was  not 
present  at  the  autopsy.  Kolletschka  died  on  March  13  and  Semmelweis  did 
not  return  to  Vienna  from  Venice  until  March  20. 

Hebra,  Ferdinand  (1816-1880).  Hochst  wichtige  Erfahrungen  fiber  die 
Aetiologie  der  in  Gebaranstalten  epidemischen  Puerperalfieber. 

Ztschr.  d.  k.  k.  Gesellsch.  d.  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  4 : 1,  242-244,  1847. 

Abstract :  Carl  Christian  Schmidt’s  Jahrbiicher  der  in-  und  ausldndi- 
schen  Medicin,  Leipzig,  58:  196,  1848. 

Reprint:  Semmelweis’  Gesammelte  Werke.  Jena  1905.  Gustav 
Fischer. 

The  first  printed  account  of  Semmelweis’  discovery  is  often  attributed  to 
Semmelweis  in  bibliographies,  but  was  undoubtedly  written,  with  or  without 
his  knowledge,  by  Hebra,  pioneer  in  dermatology,  who  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  two  editors  of  the  Zeitschrift. 

- .  Fortsetzung  der  Erfahrungen  fiber  die  Aetiologie  der  in  Gebaran¬ 
stalten  epidemischen  Puerperalfieber. 

Ibid.,  5:1:  64-65,  1848. 

Reprint:  Semmelweis’  Gesammelte  Werke. 

Ranks  Semmelweis’  discovery  with  that  of  Jenner. 

Routh,  Charles  Henry  Felix  (1822-1909).  On  the  Causes  of  the 
Endemic  Puerperal  Fever  of  Vienna.  Communicated  by  Dr.  Mur¬ 
phy.  Received  May  29th. — Read  Nov.  28th,  1848. 

Medic o-chirurgical  Transactions,  London,  32:27-40,  1849. 

Abstracts : 

The  Lancet,  London,  1848,  ii,  642-643  (with  discussion). 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  17  (n.  s.)  :  509-510, 
1849. 
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The  British  and  Foreign  Medic o-chirurgical  Review,  5:468-470, 
1850. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  75:244-251,  1851. 

Note: 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell:  Currents  and  Counter-Currents.  Boston 
1861.  Ticknor  and  Fields.  P.  276. 

German  Translation:  Semmelweis  Gesammelte  Werke. 

The  first  account  of  Semmelweis’  discovery  in  English.  Communicated  by 
Dr.  Edward  William  Murphy,  because  Routh  did  not  become  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  until  the  next  year  (1849).  After  gradu¬ 
ation,  Routh  went  to  Paris,  Prague  and  Vienna.  He  worked  with  Semmel¬ 
weis  in  Vienna  and  returned  to  London  because  of  the  Revolutionary  distur¬ 
bances  in  Austria.  He  was  never  appointed  physician  to  a  lying-in  hospital, 
nor  was  he  ever  on  the  staff  of  a  medical  school,  hence  did  not  have  the 
influence  on  English  obstetrics  he  was  capable  of  exerting.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital  and  of  the  Obstetrical  Society 
of  London.  Never  a  prolific  writer,  his  best  known  work  was  on  infant 
feeding.  Semmelweis  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Etiology  with  a  letter  of  presen¬ 
tation  in  English  on  the  fly-leaf,  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine  (J.  Obstct.  &  Gynaec.  Brit.  Emp.,  15:251-256,  1909). 

WiEGER,  Friedrich  (1821-1890).  Des  moyens  prophylactiques  mis  en 
usage  au  grand  hopital  de  Vienne  contre  I’apparition  de  la  fievre 
puerperale. 

La  Gazette  Medicale  de 'Strasbourg,  9:97-105,  1849. 

Semmelweis  failed  to  mention  this  article  in  the  Etiology,  but  does  quote 
from  a  correspondence  with  the  author.  An  eye-witness  of  the  discovery, 
Wieger  hesitated  to  publish  this  notice  for  such  a  long  time,  because  he 
“  hoped  a  pen  with  more  authority  would  take  up  the  matter.”  Some  time 
after  his  return  from  Vienna  he  invited  Semmelweis  to  present  an  account 
of  his  discovery  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  liked  to  believe  that  the 
February  revolution  was  the  only  reason  why  that  account  did  not  come  to 
public  notice.  Semmelweis  did  not  refer  to  Wieger’s  invitation  in  the 
Etiology. 

Protokoll  der  Section  fiir  Pathologic  von  der  Sitzung  am  23.  Februar 
1849. 

Ztschr.  d.  k.  k.  Gesellsch.  d.  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  5:1:  liv-lv,  1849. 

Invitation  to  Semmelweis  to  speak  before  the  Society. 

Protokoll  der  fortgesetzten  General- Versammlung  vom  6.  Juni  1849. 

Ibid.,  5 :  II :  Ixxii-lxxiii,  1849. 

Election  of  Semmelweis  to  membership  in  the  Society. 

Haller,  Carl  (1809-1887).  Aerztlicher  Bericht  iiber  das  k.  k.  allgemeine 
Krankenhaus  in  Wien  und  die  damit  vereinigten  Anstalten :  die  k.  k. 
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Gebar-,  Irren-  und  Findel-Anstalt  im  Solar-Jahre  1848.  B).  Gebar- 
Anstalt. 

Ibid.,  5:11:  535-546,  1849. 

Read  before  the  Vienna  Medical  Society  on  February  23,  1849.  Referring 
to  Semmelweis’  work,  he  said  (p.  538)  :  “  The  importance  of  this  practical 
knowledge  for  lying-in  hospitals,  for  hospitals  in  general,  for  the  surgical 
wards  in  particular,  is  such  an  incalculable  one.  that  it  appears  worthy  of 
the  most  serious  attention  of  all  men  of  Science  and  certainly  ought  to  be 
worthy  of  suitable  recognition  by  the  high  authorities  of  the  State.” 

Skoda,  Josef  (1805-1881).  Ueber  die  von  Dr.  Semmelweis  entdeckte 
wahre  Ursache  der  in  der  Wiener  Gebaranstalt  ungewohnlich  haufig 
vorkommenden  Erkrankungen  der  Wochnerinnen  und  des  Mittels 
zur  Verminderung  dieser  Erkrankungen  bis  auf  die  gewohnliche 
Zahl. 

Sitsungsbericht  der  mathematisch-naturwissenschajtlichen  Classe  der 
kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  3:  168-180,  1849. 

Ztschr.  d.  k.  k.  Gesellsch.  d.  Aerste  su  Wien,  6:1:  107-117,  1850. 
Abstracts : 

Am.  J.  Med.  Sc.,  20(n.  s.) :  520-532,  1850. 

Schmidt’s  Jahrbiicher,  67 :  75-77,  1850.  (Indexed  under  “  Semmel¬ 
weis  ”  and  combined  with  abstracts  of  Scanzoni’s,  Seifert’s  and 
Kiwisch’s  articles. ) 

Jahresbericht  iiber  die  F ortschritte  der  gesammten  Medizin  in  alien 
L'dndern  (Canstatt),  1850,  III — Specielle  Pathologie  und  Thera- 
pie,  292-294  (Articles  by  Simpson,  Kiwisch  and  Lumpe  also 
abstracted  in  this  section). 

Dutch  translation:  Nederlandsch  Tijdschrift  voor  Verloskunde, 
Ziekten  der  Vrowen  en  der  Kindern,  4:  148,  166,  1851. 

Reprint:  Semmelweis’  Gesammelte  Werke. 

Note :  Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  Currents  and  Counter-Currents, 
p.  276. 

Unfortunately  it  was  not  difficult  to  gain  the  impression  from  Skoda’s 
paper,  that  Semmelweis  regarded  the  cadaveric  poison  as  almost  the  only 
cause  of  puerperal  fever  and  this  concept  was  to  bedevil  the  latter  for  years 
to  come. 

Bednar,  Alois  (1816-1888).  Die  Krankheiten  der  Neugeborenen  und 
Sduglinge  vom  klinischen  und  pathologisch-anatomischen  Stand- 
punkte  bearbeitet.  Wien  1850-1853.  Gerold. 

Bednar  was  the  Chief  Physician  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  on  Alser  Gasse, 
diagonally  across  the  street  from  the  main  entrance  of  the  General  Hospital 
P.  198:  “  The  sepsis  of  the  blood  in  the  newborn  has  now  become  a  great 
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rarity,  for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  discovery,  of  great  consequence  and 
worthy  of  the  highest  consideration,  of  Dr.  Semmelweis,  Emeritus  Assistant 
of  the  First  Vienna  Obstetrical  Clinic,  who  fortunately  has  discovered  the 
cause  and  the  prophylaxis  of  puerperal  fever,  formerly  raging  murderously.” 

ScANZONi,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (1821-1891).  [Review  of  Skoda’s 
article.] 

Vrtljschr.  /.  d.  prakt.  Heilk.,  Prag.,  6:11:  (Literarischer  Anzeiger) 
25-33,  1850. 

Seyfert,  Bernhard  (1817-1870).  Ergiinzende  Bemerkungen  zu  dem 
vorstehenden  Aufsatze. 

Ibid.,  6:11:34-36,  1850. 

Kiwisch  von  Rotterau,  Franz  (1814-1852).  Einige  Worte  fiber  die 
von  Skoda  veroflfentlichte  Entdeckung  des  Dr.  Semmelweis,  die 
Entstehung  des  Puerperalfiebers  betreffend. 

Ztschr.  d.  k.  k.  Gesellsch.  d.  Aerate  au  Wien,  6 :  II :  300-306,  1850. 

Lumpe,  Eduard  (1813-1876).  Zur  Theorie  der  Puerperalfieber. 

Ibid.,  6:11:392-398,  1850. 

Part  of  the  general  discussion  mentioned  above  at  the  meeting  on  July  15, 
1850.  Lumpe  opposed  Semmelweis’  doctrines,  declared  that  infection  by 
cadaveric  poisoning  was  not  the  only  and  true  cause  of  puerperal  fever,  and 
whether,  perhaps,  it  was  the  least  among  the  many  concurrent  factors  in  the 
genesis  of  the  disease,  on  that  a  remote  future  would  decide.  “  Until  then, 
I  believe,  we  should  wait  and  wash.” 

Semmelweis,  Ignaz  Philipp  (1818-1865).  [Lectures  on  the  genesis  of 
puerperal  fever,  given  before  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Medical  Society 
of  Vienna.] 

Ztschr.  d.  k.  k.  Gesellsch.  d.  Aerate  an  Wien,  6:  II :  cxxxvii-cxl :  clxvi- 
clxix,  1850;  7:1:  iii-x,  1851. 

Reprinted:  Semmelweis’  Gesammelte  Werke. 

These  lectures  mark  the  first  appearance  of  Semmelweis  before  a  medical 
society  and  were  published  only  as  abstracts  in  the  minutes  of  the  society. 
A  resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Section  on  Pathology  on  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  1849  after  the  reading  of  Haller’s  report  on  the  General  Hospital, 
inviting  Semmelweis  to  relate  his  experiences  to  the  Society.  He  was  also 
elected  to  membership  on  June  6,  1849,  but  did  not  appear  before  the  Society 
until  the  general  meeting  of  May  15,  1850,  when  he  explained  his  doctrine. 
On  June  18  following,  he  discussed  and  answered  the  objections  made  against 
his  doctrine  and  on  July  15  next,  the  meeting  was  thrown  open  to  general 
discussion.  Lumpe,  who  attacked  Semmelweis  at  the  last  meeting,  had  his 
discussion  published  in  full,  while  Semmelweis  failed  to  do  the  same  for 
his  own  discussions,  hence  they  appear  only  in  the  minutes. 
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Simpson,  James  Young  (1811-1870).  Some  Notes  on  the  Analogy 
between  Puerperal  and  Surgical  Fever. 

Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  1 1 : 414-429,  1850. 

Abstracts : 

Schmidt’s  Jahrbiicher,  73:331-334,  1852. 

Am.  J.  Med.  Sci.,  22:  521-528,  1851. 

Reprinted : 

James  Y.  Simpson:  Obstetric  Memoirs  and  Contributions.  Lippin- 
cott.  Phila.  1856.  pp.  17-33. 

A  ray  from  the  “  puerperal  sun  ’*  of  Vienna  was  capable  of  reaching  as 
far  as  Edinburgh. 

Hamernik,  Josef  (1810-1887).  Die  Cholera  Epidemica.  Prag  1850. 
pp.  247,  265,  268. 

Schmidt,  Joseph  Hermann  (1804-1852).  Die  geburtshilflich-klini- 
schen  Institute  der  koniglichen  Charite. 

Die  Annalen  des  Charite-Krankenhauses  su  Berlin,  1 : 485-525,  1850. 

Brucke,  Ernst  Wilhelm  Ritter  von  (1819-1892). 

Sitaungsbericht  der  mathematisch-naturwissenschaftlichen  Classe  der 
Akademie  der  IVissenschaften  su  JVien,  7:11:  291,  1850. 

Briicke,  newly  arrived  member  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  of  the 
University  of  Vienna  (Professor  from  1849  on),  was  to  aid  Semmelweis  in  a 
new  series  of  animal  experiments.  Money  was  granted  by  the  Academy  for 
the  purpose,  the  experiments  were  started  but  yielded  only  ambiguous  results 
and  Semmelweis  suddenly  left  for  Budapest,  so  the  money  was  returned. 

List  of  Lectures  for  the  Winter-Semester  of  the  School- Year  1850/51 
by  the  Medical  and  Philosophical  Faculties. 

Ztschr.  d.  k.  k.  Gesellsch.  d.  Aerate  su  IVien,  6:1:  536,  1850. 

#17.  Lectures  on  Obstetrics  with  practical  demonstrations  on  the  manikin. 
Five  times  weekly,  by  Docent  Dr.  Ignaz  Semmelweis. 

Herzfelder,  Heinrich.  Bericht  iiber  die  Leistungen  der  k.  k.  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Aerzte  in  Wien  wahrend  des  Jahres  1850. 

Ibid.,  7:1:  (suppl.  to  no.  i)  7,  1851. 

Referring  to  Semmelweis’  lectures  and  the  discussions  at  the  meeting  on 
July  15,  1850,  Herzfelder,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Medical  Society, 
said :  “.  .  .  the  notion  of  the  disease,  conceived  in  the  manner  indicated  .  .  . 
can  be  regarded  as  a  real  triumph  of  medical  inquiry.” 

Arneth,  Franz  Hektor  von  (1818-1907).  Note  sur  le  moyen  propose 
par  M.  Semmeliveis  pour  empecher  de  developpement  des  ^id^ies 
puerperales  dans  I’hospice  de  la  maternite  de  Vienne. 
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Antiales  d’Hygi^ne  Piiblique  et  de  Medecine  Legale,  Paris,  45 : 281- 
290,  1851. 

Gazette  des  Hdpitaux  Civils  et  Militaires  {La  Lancette  Frangaise), 
Paris,  6(e.  s.) :  44-47,  1851. 

VAN  Goudoever,  Louis  Christian.  lets  over  de  ontdecking  von  Semmel- 
weis. 

N ederlandsch  Tijdschrift  voor  Verlosktinde,  Ziekten  der  Vrowen  en 
der  Kinderen,  Utrecht,  4:207-224,  1851. 

Arneth,  F.  H.  Evidence  of  Puerperal  Fever  depending  upon  the  Con¬ 
tagious  Inoculation  of  Morbid  Matter. 

Monthly].  Med.  Sci.,  Edinb.,  12:515-511,  1851. 

Also : 

Dublin  Medical  Press,  25  :  391-393,  1851. 

James  Y.  Simpson :  Obst.  Memoirs  and  Contributions. 

Arneth’s  account  of  Semmelweis’  discovery  read  before  the  Edinburgh 
Medico-chirurgical  Society  on  April  16,  1851.  “  Any  fluid  matter  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction — communicated  by  linen,  by  a  catheter,  by  a  sponge,  by  small 
particles  of  the  placenta,  even  by  the  ambient  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
the  foul  substances — may  produce  puerperal  fever.”  Further;  "...  I  know 
of  no  case  of  the  puerperal  fever  having  been  communicated  through  the 
clothes  of  a  medical  man  to  a  patient.  ...  As  to  erysipelas,  ...  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  aver  that  erysipelas  has  by  no  means  been  most  frequently 
observed  in  the  Vienna  Hospital  when  we  had  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever, 
nor  did  we  find  the  children  of  the  puerperal  women  seized  with  erysipelas 
...  I  have  perused  a  good  many  of  the  histories  of  puerperal  fever  detailed 
in  periodicals  and  standard  works  and  I  think  that  nearly  all  the  cases 
brought  forward  .  .  .  relate  to  cases  of  gangrenous  erysipelas;  the  mode  of 
propagation  of  which  it  would  be  very  easy  to  explain  by  the  views  spoken 
of  at  length  in  this  paper.”  Bold  words  for  that  day  in  the  British  Isles. 

Simpson,  James  Y.  The  Contagiousness  of  Puerperal  Fever. 

Monthly  J.  Med.  Sci.,  Edinb.,  13:  72-80,  1851. 

Abstract:  Am.  J.  Med.  Sci.,  22(n.  s.) :  521-528,  1851. 

Reprinted;  J.  Y.  S. — Selected  Obst.  and  Gyn.  Works.  Edinb.  1871. 

A  discussion  of  Arneth’s  paper. 

Liebig,  Justus  (1803-1873).  Chemische  Briefe.  C.  F.  Winke.  Heidel¬ 
berg  1851.  3.  Aufl.  pp.  313-314  &  712-714. 

An  outright  acceptance  of  Semmelweis’  doctrines. 

ScANZONi,  Friedrich  W.  Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshilfe.  Seidel.  Wien 
1853.  2.  Aufl. 

p.  1013:  “  As  for  the  last-named  manner  of  origin  of  puerperal  fever,  i.  e. 
the  purulent  or  ichorous  infection  of  the  blood  by  deleterious  substances 
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introduced  into  the  organism,  Semmelweis  and  Skoda  have  recently  called 
the  attention  of  the  medical  public  to  this  subject,  in  that  they  asserted  that 
the  extremely  unfavorable  mortality  ratio  in  the  First  Obstetrical  Clinic  in 
Vienna  is  caused  only  by  the  fact,  that  the  physicians  practising  there  spend 
their  time  in  the  dead-house  shortly  before  the  examinations  of  the  gravidae 
and  parturients  and  thus  give  occasion  to  the  transmission  of  various  dele¬ 
terious  substances,  adhering  to  their  hands,  into  the  genitals  of  the  women 
examined.  We  were  the  first  to  cast  doubt  on  the  correctness  of  this  asser¬ 
tion;  we  were  joined  later,  at  least  on  the  essential  points,  by  Seyfert, 
Kiwisch,  Lumpe  and  Zipfel,  and  the  discovery  of  Semmelweis,  published  by 
Arneth  before  the  Academy,  likewise  received  no  approbation.  It  would 
carry  us  too  far  to  set  forth  here  all  the  reasons,  which  run  counter  to  the 
views  of  the  last-named  physicians,  and  we  are  satisfied  therefore  to  merely 
remark  with  reference  to  the  literature  on  the  subject,  that  we  do  not  deny 
the  possibility  of  such  an  infection  in  isolated  cases,  but  that  in  any  case  it  is 
going  too  far  to  think  the  frequency  and  the  virulence  of  the  puerperal 
diseases  in  lying-in  hospitals  can  be  explained  in  this  way  alone.” 

Kiwisch  von  Rotterau,  Franz.  Klinischc  Vortrdge  iiber  specielle 
Pathologic  uitd  Therapie  der  Kraukheiten  des  weiblichen  Ge- 
schlechtes.  4.  Aufl.  J.  G.  Calve.  Prag  1854.  pp.  618-620. 

Channing,  Walter  (1786-1876).  On  the  Contagiousness  of  Puerperal 
Fever. 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  82 :  293-299,  1855. 

“  The  highly  intelligent  resident  physician  to  the  Vienna  Hospital,  Dr. 
Braun,  in  which  puerperal  fever  almost  constantly  prevails,  told  me,  while 
I  was  visiting  there  with  him  and  Dr.  Arneth  the  midwifery  wards  of  that 
institution,  that,  contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed,  the  fever  was  least 
frequently  met  with  in  wards  in  which  ventilation,  cleanliness  and  separation 
were  the  least  attended  to,  showing  an  independence  on  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  which  would  hardly  have  been  suspected.”  Who  was  being  taken  in? 
What  did  Arneth  say? 

Correspondence.  Pest,  Feb.  7. 

Wiener  medizinische  Wochenschrift,  5:109-110,  1855. 

“  It  would  probably  be  no  indiscretion  on  my  part  to  state  that  the  sensi- 
ment  of  the  medical  profession  as  well  as  of  the  public  in  general  points 
to  our  distinguished  obstetrician.  Dr.  Semmelweis,  capable  in  theory  as 
well  as  in  practice,  as  the  one,  who  might  w’ell  be  appointed  to  the  first  of 
the  Professorships  mentioned.  He  has  already  gained  for  himself  by  his 
lectures  and  operative  courses  as  Assistant  at  the  Vienna  Lying-in  Hospital 
a  reputation,  which  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  kingdom,  a  large 
practice  in  our  city  and  for  several  years  has  been  Director  of  the  Women’s 
Clinic  in  our  local  municipal  hospital.” 

Chiari,  Johann  Baptist  (1817-1854) ;  Braun,  Carl  Rudolph  (1822- 
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1891)  and  Spaeth,  Joseph  (1823-1896).  Klinik  der  Geburtshilje 
und  Gyndkologie.  Enke.  Erlangen  1855. 

XVIII.  (Braun).  Zur  Lehre  und  Behandlung  der  Puerperalprocesse 
und  ihre  Beziehungen  zu  einigen  zymotischen  Krankheiten. 

The  current  etiology  of  puerperal  fever. 

Chiari,  Johann.  Winke  zur  Vorbeugung  der  Puerperalepidemie. 

W ochenblatt  d.  Ztschr.  d.  k.  k.  Gesellsch.  d.  Aerzte  cu  IVien,  11:117- 
121,  1855. 

Chiari  was  the  son-in-law  of  Johann  Klein,  Semmelweis’  former  superior 
at  the  General  Hospital  and  one  of  his  most  bitter  enemies.  Chiari  had  the 
courage,  nevertheless,  to  advoc.ate  Semmelweis’  doctrines  publicly.  He 
pointed  out  in  this  article  the  necessity  of  properly  washed  linen,  forbade  the 
use  of  sponges  for  the  genital  toilet  and  recommended  the  use  of  external 
douches.  He  died  of  cholera  before  the  article  appeared  in  print. 

Fleischer,  Josef.  Statistischer  Bericht  der  Gebarklinik  an  der  k.  Uni- 
versitat  zu  Pest  im  Schuljahre  1855-1856. 

Wien.  med.  Wchnschr.,  6;  534-536,  1856. 

“  These  favorable  results  may  be  attributed  to  the  washings  with  the  solu¬ 
tions  of  chlorinated  lime,  introduced  by  Professor  Semmelweis.”  (2  deaths 
from  puerperal  fever  out  of  513  cases  delivered.)  Comments  by  Dr.  Wittel- 
shofer,  the  Editor:  “We  believe  that  this  theory  in  regard  to  chlorine¬ 
washing  has  been  out  of  date  for  a  long  time :  the  experience  and  statistical 
evidence  of  most  obstetrical  institutions  protest  against  the  above  view :  it  is 
time  that  we  should  no  longer  be  led  astray  by  this  theory.” 

Braun,  Carl  R.  Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshilje  mit  Einschluss  der  operativen 
Therapeutik,  der  iibrigen  F ort pjlanzungs-Functionen  der  Frauen 
und  der  Puerperalprocesse.  Wien  1857.  Wilhelm  Braumiiller. 

Murphy,  Edward  William  (1802-1877).  Puerperal  Fever. 

Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  24:  1-30,  1857. 

Abstract  and  discussion : 

Lancet,  1857,  i,  322  (Mar.  28). 

“  There  is  a  close  analogy  between  the  poison  of  putrid  animal  matter  and 
that  of  puerperal  fever.  The  effluvia  of  Montfaucon  and  its  effect  are  well- 
known.  The  Maternite  is  near  to  this  abattoir,  and  the  presence  of  puerperal 
fever  or  its  absence  from  that  hospital  seems  almost  to  depend  upon  the  way 
the  wind  blows :  if  from  Montfaucon,  there  is  fever ;  if  towards  it,  the  hospital 
escapes.  This  fact  shows  the  alliance  between  the  effluvia  of  putrid  meat 
and  the  poison  of  puerperal  fever  ...  I  confess  myself  a  believer  in  the 
contagion  of  puerperal  fever  .  .  . 

“  We  have  also  proof  that  the  poison,  if  not  the  same,  at  least  perfectly 
similar  in  its  effects,  is  contagious.  Dr.  Routh  brought  before  the  profession 
some  years  since,  the  valuable  observations  of  Dr.  Semmelweis  on  this 
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disease,  as  observed  in  the  Vienna  hospital  ...  It  was  there  discovered  that 
students  coming  from  the  dissecting-rooms  communicated  the  fever  to  the 
lying-in  women,  and  that  the  poison  of  decomposed  animal  matter,  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  passages,  produced  the  disease,  and  the  poison 
absorbed  was  either  the  puerperal  poison,  or  called  it  into  action.  It  is  not 
unreasonable,  therefore,  to  infer  that  it  is  a  contagion.  It  is  true,  there  arc 
negative  arguments  against  this  opinion,  derived  from  opposite  facts.  Con¬ 
tact  in  attendance  on  patients  thus  afflicted  failed  to  communicate  the  disease 
to  others  .  .  .  The  prophylaxis  of  this  malady  is  a  question  of  even  more 
importance  than  its  treatment  .  .  .  ventilation  plays  an  important  part.” 
He  also  blames  imperfect  drainage,  cities  Semmelweis’  use  of  chlorine  from 
Routh’s  paper,  thinks  “  anaesthetics  seem  to  have  a  prophylactic  power 
against  infection.” 

Semmelweis,  Ignaz  Philipp.  Ueber  einen  seltenen  Fall  von  sackar- 
tiger  Ausbuchtung  des  schwangeren  Gebarmutterhalses. 

Wien.  mcd.  Wchnschr.  (Protokoll),  7:25-26,  1857. 

Read  before  the  December  meeting,  1856,  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  in 
Budapest. 

Crede,  Carl  Sigmund  Franz  (1819-1892).  Bericht  iiber  die  Vorgange 
in  der  Gebar-Abtheilung  der  Charite  wahrend  der  vier  Winterse- 
mester  von  1852-1856. 

M onatsschrijt  fiir  Geburtskunde  mid  Frauenkrankheitcn,  Berlin,  9: 81- 
89,  1857. 

Martin,  Anselm.  Zur  Erforschung  der  Ursachen  des  epidemischen 
Puerperalfiebers. 

Monatsschr.  /.  Gebnrtsk.  u.  Frauenkr.,  10:  253-273,  1857. 

This  is  a  discussion  of  an  “  epidemic  ”  of  puerperal  fever  in  the  newly 
erected  and  newly  equipped  lying-in  hospital  in  Munich  from  December, 
1856,  to  the  end  of  June,  1857.  He  takes  up:  a)  atmospheric,  telluric  and 
cosmic  factors,  about  which  he  is  not  certain;  b)  cadaveric  infection,  cites 
the  case  of  an  assistant,  who  had  done  an  autopsy  on  a  baby  just  before 
examining  the  two  parturients  and  supposedly  after  carefully  washing  with 
chlorine-water,  and  also,  that  a  large  number  of  students  came  directly  from 
the  sick- wards  to  the  lying-in  hospital;  c)  the  gas  used  for  illumination;  d) 
the  inefficiency  of  the  ventilating  equipment  in  preventing  the  outbreak  of 
puerperal  fever;  d)  the  soiled  linen  and  other  factors  (three  of  the  house- 
cats  had  kittens  in  the  laundry  in  direct  contact  with  the  soiled  linen  and 
were  not  affected). 

X.  Y.  Z.  Die  medizinische  Lehranstalt  zu  Pest. 

Wien.  med.  Wchnschr.,  7 :  543-544,  1857. 

The  description  of  the  Semmelweis  clinic  in  Pest  quoted  in  the  Etiology. 
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Tarnier,  Stephane  (1828-1897).  Recherches  sur  I’etat  puerperal  et  sur 
les  maladies  des  femmes  en  couches.  Paris  Thesis  1857. 

The  first  important  contribution  to  the  prophylaxis  of  puerperal  fever  in 
France.  Does  not  mention  Semmelweis.  Believes  puerperal  fever  to  be 
“  contagious.” 

Smith,  Joseph  M.  Puerperal  Fever:  its  Causes  and  Modes  of  Propaga¬ 
tion. 

New  York  Medical  Journal,  3(n.  s.) :  153-178,  1857. 

After  outlining  the  various  theories  of  the  spread  of  puerperal  fever  and 
citing  Holmes’  essay  and  also  Semmelweis,  the  author  finally  decides  in 
favor  of  noxious  air  generated  by  foul  discharges  of  puerperae  in  over¬ 
crowded  and  badly  ventilated  lying-in  hospitals,  absorption  of  putrescent 
matter  lodged  in  the  vagina  and  uterus  after  parturition,  exhalations  of 
patients  ill  with  typhus,  erysipelas  and  gangrenous  diseases,  and  lastly 
emanations  from  the  cadaver 

In  the  discussion  Fordyce  Barker  apologizes  for  a  few  remarks  on 
puerperal  fever  (over  7,000  words),  compliments  Prof.  Smith  on  his  able 
exposition  of  the  etiology  of  the  disease  and  refers  to  both  Holmes  and 
Semmelweis,  the  whole  a  masterpiece  of  obscurity. 

Skoda,  Josef.  Febris  puerperalis. 

Allgemeine  Wiener  medizinische  Zeitung,  2:1:  1,  1857. 

It  was  customary  at  that  time  for  internists  to  lecture  on  and  also  to  treat 
puerperal  fever ;  e.  g.  transfer  of  patients,  ill  with  puerperal  fever,  from  the 
obstetrical  clinics  to  the  medical  sections  of  the  General  Hospital.  Skoda 
gives  an  outline  of  Semmelweis’  doctrines. 

Discussion  of  Puerperal  Fever  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris  from 
Feb.  23  to  July  6,  1858. 

Bulletin  de  I’Academie  Imperiale  de  Medecine,  Paris,  23 :  1857-58. 

18  meetings,  15  speakers.  Semmelweis  mentioned  three  or  four  times, 
directly  or  indirectly  and  with  great  condescension.  Referring  to  this  remark¬ 
able  discussion,  Siebold  says  (Monatschr.  f.  Geburtsk.  u.  Frauenkr.,  17 : 335; 
401;  18:  19,  1861)  :  “  Unfortunately,  however,  the  results  of  this  discussion 
were  not  calculated  to  bring  the  subject  in  some  measure  to  the  desired 
conclusion,  on  the  contrary  the  opinions  were  so  diverse,  that  the  reporter. 
Dr.  Ed.  Auber  .  .  .  says :  ‘  Of  the  thirteen  Academicians,  who  spoke,  one 
could  count  essentialists,  demi-essentialists,  involuntary  essentialists,  uncon¬ 
scious  essentialists ;  absolute  localists,  half-  or  one-fourth  localists;  localists 
with  a  tendency  to  essentialism,  essentialists  with  a  passion  for  localization; 
specifists,  typhists,  traumaticists  and  non-traumaticists.’  ” 

Semmelweis,  Ignaz  Philipp.  A  gyermekagyi  laz  koroktana  (The  eti¬ 
ology  of  childbed  fever). 
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Orvosi  hetilap,  Pest,  2:1-5;  17-21 ;  65-69;  81-84;  321-326;  337-342; 
353-359,  1858. 

German  translation :  Semmehveis’  Gesammclte  Werke. 

The  first  published  account  of  Semmelweis’  doctrines  written  by  himself. 

Cathrein,  Gisbert.  Ueber  das  Fuerperalfkber.  Inaug.  Diss.  Wurzburg 
1859. 

The  author  is  more  inclined  to  accept  the  statements  of  Kiwisch,  Scan- 
zoni,  Seyfert,  Lumpe  and  Zipfel.  It  is  surprising  that  Semmelweis  failed  to 
notice  the  statement  made  on  p.  47 :  “  .Although  at  present  I  can  say  nothing 
on  this  subject  from  my  own  experience,  because  during  my  stay  in  Prague 
the  chlorine-washings  were  not  done  conscientiously,  yet  it  appears  suflS- 
ciently  evident  from  the  statements  of  the  authors  previously  cited,  that  the 
numerous  cases  of  illness  among  the  puerperae  are  not  caused  by  cadaveric 
infection  as  frequently  as  Semmelweis  believes,  nor  are  they  to  be  prevented 
by  the  most  careful  chlorine-washings.” 

SiLBERSCHMiDT,  H.  Historisch-kritischc  Darstellung  der  Pathologic  des 
Kindbettfiebers,  von  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  unserige.  F. 
Enke.  Erlangen  1859. 

The  author  outlines  Semmelweis’  doctrines  and  the  prophylactic  chlorine- 
washings,  but  is  silent  about  Semmelweis’  achievements  at  the  First  Clinic, 
and  says  that  the  chlorine-washings  were  used  unsuccessfully  by  Scanzoni 
in  Prague.  He  was  unable  to  find  an  opinion  in  the  entire  literature  in  favor 
of  Semmelweis’  theory  and  lastly  announces  the  satisfactory  result  of  the 
efforts  of  so  many  centuries  of  investigation  of  the  pathology  of  puerperal 
fever,  the  pathology  proposed  by  Scanzoni.  The  historical  section  is  very 
good.  This  essay  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the  medical  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wurzburg,  where  Scanzoni  was  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

•Hierl,  Franz.  Ober  das  Kindbettfieber.  Inaug.  Diss.  Miinchen  1860. 

The  writer  does  not  accept  Semmelweis’  Etiology. 

Semmelweis,  Ignaz.  A  gyermekagyi  laz  folotti  velemenykulonbseg  koz- 
tem  s  az  angol  orvosok  kozott  (The  difference  in  opinion  between  me 
and  the  English  physicians  on  childbed  fever). 

Orvosi  hetilap,  4:849-851 ;  873-876;  889-893;  913-915,  1860. 

German  translation :  Semmelweis'  Gesammelte  Werke. 

Pester  Brief. 

Wien.  med.  Wchnschr.  10:268-269,  1860. 

A  description  of  the  miserable  circumstances  in  the  Semmelweis  clinic  in 
the  so-called  Kunerwald  building. 

VON  Franque,  Otto  (1833-1879).  Die  puerperalen  Erkrankungen  in  der 
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Entbindungsanstalt  zu  Wurzburg  w^rend  der  Monate  Februar, 
April  &  Marz,  1859. 

Beitrdge  cur  Geburtskunde  und  Gyndkologie,  Wurzburg,  4:238-249, 
1860. 

This  brought  on  the  Open  Letter  to  Scanzoni. 

- .  Mittheilungen  aus  der  geburtshilflichen  Klinik  zu  Wurzburg. 

IViircburger  medicinische  Zeitschrijt,  1 :  360-368,  1860. 

Occasion  for  the  second  Open  Letter  to  Scanzoni. 

Duka,  Theodor  (1825-1908).  Abstract  of  a  “very  interesting  com¬ 
munication  in  the  November  number  of  the  Orvosi  hetilap  by  Dr. 
Semmelweis,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Pest,  treating  upon 
Puerperal  Fever.” 

Indian  Lancet,  Lahore,  3 :  35-36,  1861. 

Dr.  Duka  had  a  varied  and  interesting  career :  graduate  in  law  in  Hungary, 
staff-officer  in  the  Hungarian  national  forces  throughout  the  war  in  the 
revolt  against  Austrian  absolutism,  decorated  on  the  field  of  battle  for 
valor,  prisoner  of  war,  escaped,  made  his  way  to  London,  graduated  in 
medicine  in  England,  served  as  surgeon  in  the  medical  service  of  the  Bengal 
Army,  learned  several  Eastern  languages,  retired  on  pension  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  returned  to  England,  received  in  audience  twice  and  decorated  by 
Franz  Josef.  Represented  British  medical  profession  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Semmelweis  tomb  in  1894  (his  son.  Dr.  A.  T.  Duka  was  the  English  delegate 
at  the  dedication  of  the  monument  in  1906,  as  an  alternate  for  Sir  William 
J.  Sinclair) — Lancet,  1520,  i,  1908. 

Semmelweis,  Ignaz  Philipp.  Die  Aetiologie,  der  Begriff  und  die  Pro¬ 
phylaxis  des  Kindbettfiebers.  Pest,  Wien  und  Leipzig.  C.  A.  Hartle- 
ben’s  Verlags- Expedition  1861. 

“.  .  .  immortal  treatise.” — Garrison. 

Often  quoted,  seldom  read. 

Markusovszky,  Ludwig  (1815-1893).  Hangok  Semmelweis  tana  felett 
a  gyermekagyilaz  korokairol  (Semmelweis’  doctrines). 

On>osi  hetilap,  5:  533-534,  1861. 

Spaeth,  Josef.  Book  review. 

Med.  Johrb.,  17:  II :  (Berichte  iiber  die  Leistungen  auf  dem  gesamten 
Gebiete  der  Heilkunde)  158,  1861. 

Very  little  space  devoted  to  the  Etiology  because  Semmelweis’  views  were 
supposed  to  have  been  well-known  for  14  years. 

Foldvari.  Review.  Die  Aetiologie,  der  Begriff  und  die  Prophylaxis  des 
Puerperal  fiebers  von  Prof.  Dr.  Semmelweiss,  etc.  Pest  1861. 

Gyogyaszat,  Pest,  1:10-11,  1861. 
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Fleischer,  Josef.  Semmelweiss  tanarnak  gyermekagyi  laz  feloti. 

Ibid.,  1:401-406,  1861. 

Breisky,  August  (1832-1889).  Review  of  the  Etiology. 

Vrtljschr.  /.  d.  prakt.  Heilk.,  Prag,  18:11:  (Lit.  Anz.)  5-13,  1861. 

Detailed  discussion,  largely  antagonistic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Breisky  had  read  the  book. 

Markusovszky,  L.  Discussion  of  the  Etiology. 

Orvosi  hetilap,  5  :  184-186;  225-228;  267-270,  1861. 

Semmelweis,  Ignaz  Phillip.  Mehrostdag  (uterusfibroid)  kiirtasa  es 
ujra  termodese;  rendes  lefolyasii  terhesseg  (Extirpation  and  rede¬ 
velopment  of  a  uterine  fibroid;  pregnancy  with  a  normal  course). 
Ibid.,  5 :  286-287,  1861. 

Kehrer,  Ferdinand  Adolph  (1837-1914).  Zur  Behandlung  des  Kind- 
bettfiebers. 

Monatschr.  j.  Geburtsk.  u.  Francnkr.,  18:406-407,  1861. 

“.  .  .  In  reference  to  the  etiology  and  prophylaxis  the  valuable  discovery,  - 
which  Semmelweis  accomplished  with  such  diligence,  may  be  decisive  for  the 
future,  and  the  rows  of  the  dead  in  the  lying-in  hospitals  may  be  considerably 
reduced  .  .  .  The  prophylactic  treatment  of  childbed  fever  was  recently  dis¬ 
cussed  so  exhaustively  by  Semmelweis,  that  a  quite  general  application  of 
his  doctrine  is  to  be  desired  above  all,  nothing  however  can  be  added.” 

C.  (Crede,  Carl  S.  F.).  Critique  of  the  Etiology. 

Ibid.,  18:406-407,  1861. 

Semmelweis’  polemical  methods  are  sharply  criticized  and  judgment  is 
reserved  on  his  doctrines. 

36.  Versammlung  deutscher  Naturforscher  und  Aerzte  in  Speier  im  Jahre 
1861.  (Verhandlungen  der  Section  fiir  Gynakologie. ) 

Ibid.,  18:375-362,  1861. 

On  Sept.  19,  1861,  Geheimer  Hofrat  Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Lange  (1813- 
1881)  publicly  proclaimed  himself  to  be  an  adherent  of  the  Semmelweis 
doctrines  and  related  his  success  in  the  application  of  the  principles  outlined 
therein  in  the  lying-in  hospital  at  Heidelberg.  Among  others,  Hecker  of 
Munich  spoke  in  opposition  and  Virchow  talked  around  the  subject  at  great 
length.  Lange  was  the  first  to  speak  out  in  favor  of  Semmelweis  before  a 
national  assembly. 

Semmelweis,  Ignaz  Philipp.  Zwei  offene  Briefe  an  Dr.  J.  Spaeth, 
Professor  der  Geburtshilfe  an  der  k.  k.  Josef s-Akademie  in  Wien 
und  an  Hof  rath  Dr.  F.  W.  Scanzoni,  Professor  der  Geburtshilfe  zu 
Wurzburg.  Pest  1861.  Gustav  Emich. 
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VON  SiEBOLD,  Eduard  Caspar  Jacob  (1801-1861).  Betrachtungen  uber 
das  Puerperalfieber,  nach  Lehmann’s  “  Rapports  de  la  commission 
d’obstetrique,  communiques  au  cercle  medical  d’ Amsterdam.” 

Momtschr.  f.  Geburtsk.  u.  Frauenkr.,  17:335-357;  401-417;  18: 
19-39,  1861. 

- .  Geburtshiifliche  Brieje.  Braunschweig  1862.  Friedrich  Vieweg  u. 

Sohn.  pp.  79-80. 

Semmelweis,  Ignaz  Philipp.  Zwei  offene  Brieje  an  Hofrath  Dr.  Eduard 
Gasp.  Jac.  von  Siebold,  Professor  der  Gebnrtshilfe  zii  Gottingen  und 
an  Hofrath  Dr.  F.  W.  Scanzoni,  Professor  der  Geburtshilfe  zu 
Wiirzburg.  Gustav  Emich.  Pest  1861. 

Nagel.  Bericht  iiber  die  Vorgange  im  Gebarhause  der  Charite  zu  Berlin 
im  Winter  semester  1859-60. 

Annalen  des  Charite-Krankenhauses,  etc.,  10:  1-36,  1862. 

Braun,  C.  Gber  die  Statistik  der  Puerperalkrankheiten  im  Wiener  Gebar- 
haus. 

V ersanimlung  deutscher  Natnrforscher  und  Aerzte  in  Karlsbad  im 
Jahre  1862. 

Garnier,  P.  Revue  Obstetricale. 

L’Union  Medicate  de  Paris,  15(n.  s.) :  360-366,  1862. 

p.  365.  “  Signaler  cette  doctrine,  c’est  en  montrer  I’inanite  et  Ton  ne 
comprend  guere,  qu’  en  Allemagne  des  medecins  aient  pris  la  peine  de  la 
refuter.” 

Semmelweis,  Ignaz  Philipp.  Offener  Brief  an  sdmmtliche  Professoren 
der  Geburtshilfe.  Ofen,  aus  der  konigl.  ungar.  Universitats-Buch- 
druckerei.  1862. 

In  this  Open  Letter  are  included  the  pitifully  few  letters  of  congratulation 
received  by  Semmelweis  after  the  publication  of  the  Etiology.  The  letter 
itself  is  mostly  repetition. 

- .  On  the  Origin  and  Prevention  of  Puerperal  Fever. 

Medical  Times  atul  Gazette,  London,  1862,  i,  601-602. 

A  letter  dated :  “  Pesth,  April  21  ”  and  signed  “  Semmelweis.”  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  where  it  is  now,  for  it  is  one  of  two  known  letters 
written  in  English  by  Semmelweis. 

Hirsch,  August  (1817-1892).  Handbuch  der  historisch-geographischen 
Pathologie.  Erlangen  1862-1864.  Enke.  Bd.  2. 

Hirsch  took  unto  himself  and  was  later  given  undue  credit  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  Semmelweis’  doctrines. 
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Denman,  John  (1804-1887).  Puerperal  Epidemic. 

Dublin  Quarterly  Medical  Review,  34:  317-332,  1862. 

The  author  gives  a  very  good  summary  of  the  Semmelweis  doctrines,  but 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  the  latter’s  views.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  due  to  the  fact,  that  "...  I  have  lately  visited  the  hospital  in 
Vienna,  and  that  the  professor  of  midwifery,  Dr.  Braun,  informed  me  that 
the  theory  put  forward  by  Dr.  Semmelweiss  had  been  entirely  upset  during 
the  last  outbreak  of  puerperal.” 

Hecker,  Karl  (1827-1882). 

Aerztliches  Intelligenz-Blatt.  9:722-727,  1862. 

The  author  rejects  Semmelweis’  doctrines  and  affirms  his  faith  in  the 
miasmatic  origin  of  childbed  fever. 

Gley,  Ludwig.  Eitiige  Bemerkungen  iiber  Nosologie,  Aetiologie  und 
Therapie  des  Kindbettfiebers.  Inaug.  Diss.  Rostock  1862. 

Emphasizes  only  the  Leichengift  of  Semmelweis,  but  accepts  his  pro¬ 
phylaxis. 

Hugenberger,  Theodor,  Sr.  (1821-1891).  Das  Puerperalfieber  im  St. 
Petersburger  Hebammeninstitute  von  1845-59,  mit  Bezugnahme  auf 
gleichzeitige  Verhaltnisse  in  den  iibrigen  Gebarhausern  in  dem 
Weichbilde  der  Stadt  St.  Petersburg. 

St.  Petersburger  medicinische  Zeitschrift,  2 :  337-397,  1862. 

This  article  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  lasting  through  5  meetings  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  Medical  Society  on  the  etiology  and  prophylaxis  of  puerperal 
fever.  Hugenberger  accepted  Semmelweis’  doctrines.  Arneth,  at  that  time 
physician-in-ordinary  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Helene,  participated  in  the 
discussion. 

Semmelweis.  Ignaz  Philipp.  A  sz.  petervari  orvosegylet  a  gyermekagyi 
laz  oktanarol  s  vedkezeleserol  (The  St.  Petersburg  Medical  Society 
on  the  Etiology  and  the  Prophylactic  Treatment  of  Childbed  Fever). 
Orz’osi  hetilap,  7:  105-110;  126-130;  165-169;  206;  250-253,  1863. 

German  translation:  Semmelweis’  Gesammelte  Werke. 

The  last  of  Semmelweis’  published  works  on  puerperal  fever. 

Spaeth,  Josef.  Uber  die  Sanitatsverhaltnisse  der  Wochnerinnen  an  der 
Geburtsklinik  fiir  Hebammen  in  Wien  vom  Oktober  1861  bis  Januar 
1863. 

Med  Jahrb.,  19:  L:  102-27,  1863. 

In  this  paper,  Spaeth  refers  to  Semmelweis  as  the  “  Hungarian  horse¬ 
whip.” 

VON  Helly,  Carl.  Klinischer  Bericht  uber  die  Ergebnisse  im  k.  k.  Gebar- 
hause  alle  Laste  bei  Trient  im  Jahre  1861-1862. 

Vrtljschr.  f.  d.  prakt.  Heilk.,  Prag,  20:  IV :  1-27,  1863. 
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Bathory,  Stefan.  Petefeszek-tomlo  egy  esetenek  k6rleirasa  (A  case  of 
ovarian  cyst ) . 

Orvosi  hetilap,  7 :  883-886,  1863. 

“  On  June  22,  Prof.  Semnielweis  performed  an  ovariotomy  at  the  Pest 
Obstetrical  Clinic  in  the  presence  of  many  professors,  physicians  and  students. 
The  forty-four  year-old,  well-nourished,  childless  patient  came  to  the  clinic 
with  a  fluctuating  tumor  in  the  abdominal  cavity  reaching  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  and  beyond  the  umbilicus  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  This  tumor 
in  its  superficial  aspect  gave  the  appearance  because  of  its  size  of  a  uterine 
tumor  or  extra-uterine  pregnancy  (the  symptoms  of  the  latter  were  not 
present,  i.  e.  fetal  sounds,  movements,  palpable  fetal  parts),  but  especially  of 
ascites,  the  presence  of  which  however  could  be  excluded  by  a  precise 
anamnesis  and  physical  examination,  the  diagnosis  of  a  new  growth,  etc.,  an 
ovarian  cyst  was  made.  The  cyst  was  freely  movable  and  seemed  to  be  a 
simple  one.  Of  all  known  methods  of  treatment,  ovariotomy  appeared  to  be 
the  most  suitable  (  ?),  because  no  obstacle  was  present,  which  would  contra¬ 
indicate  the  operation. 

“  The  operation  performed  on  June  22  (10.30  AM),  removing  a  cyst  the 
size  of  a  man’s  head,  containing  more  than  10  lbs.  of  fluid,  with  a  broad 
base  and  located  on  the  left  side  of  the  uterus  and  made  up  of  many  small 
vesicles.  During  the  first  12  hours  the  patient  felt  quite  well,  on  the  following 
day,  however,  the  abdomen  began  to  become  distended  and  tender,  febrile 
symptoms  set  in  and  the  pulse  was  120-130.  In  the  evening  she  felt  nause¬ 
ated  but  this  was  relieved  by  cracked  ice. 

“  On  the  24th  the  fever  was  less,  the  pulse  was  120,  but  her  strength  ebbed, 
the  abdomen  was  distended,  painful,  about  8  o’clock  there  set  in  a  significant 
lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  extremities,  immediately  afterwards  she 
became  moribund.  She  died  at  4.00  PM.  The  necropsy  showed  the  operation 
had  been  properly  and  carefully  performed,  the  cyst  had  been  removed  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  damage  to  the  other  nearby  organs,  there  were  signs  of  a 
beginning  peritonitis,  the  liver  and  spleen  were  enlarged,  the  pleura  was 
adherent  to  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  as  the  result  of  an  inflammatory 
change  long  ago  ” — Pest  Correspondence,  Wien.  Med.-Hcdle,  4:  271  (July  5) 
1863.  The  histological  findings  were  described  by  Koloman  Balogh,  Orvosi 
hetilap,  7:963-968,  1863. 

Spaeth,  Josef.  Statistische  und  historische  Riickblicke  auf  die  Vorkom- 
mnisse  des  Wiener  Gebarhauses  wahrend  der  letzten  30  Jahre,  mit 
besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  puerperalen  Erkrankungen. 

Med.  Jahrb.,  20:1:  145-164,  1864. 

Spaeth,  former  opponent  of  Semmelweis,  after  reviewing  the  history  of 
puerperal  fever  in  the  A.  K.  since  the  time  of  Boer,  has  this  to  say:  “.  .  . 
What  consideration,  then,  does  Semmelweis’  theory  merit? — This  question 
comes  up  in  the  course  of  the  considerations  perhaps  involuntarily;  yet  I 
shall  not  avoid  it  intentionally,  because  I  believe,  that  the  minds  of  men, 
grown  so  heated  in  this  controversy,  may  have  again  become  cooled  off  to 
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the  extent,  that  one  may  now  speak  calmly  about  it  .  .  .  Certainly  the 
theory  would  have  gained  more  obstetricians  as  open  friends,  if  in  the 
beginning  Semmelweis  had  not  represented  the  facts,  most  obvious  to  him 
from  one  point  of  view,  as  the  whole  and  later  defended  his  theory  in  a  tone, 
which  no  man  of  Science  had  been  accustomed  to  up  to  this  time  ...  I  also 
venture  to  state  unreservedly  that  there  is  no  longer  any  obstetrician,  who 
is  not  most  deeply  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  Semmelweis’  views,  even 
though  he  may  still  talk  very  much  against  them.” 

- ,  Historische  Ueberblicke  der  Vorkommnisse  in  Wiener  Gebarhaus 

seit  1784  bis  1863,  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  Puerpera- 
lerkrankungen.  Wien.  med.  Wchnschr.,  14:  164-167,  1864. 

“  The  most  important,  probably  the  only  agents  for  the  production  of  puer¬ 
peral  fever  are  putrescent  animal  substances,  whether  they  originate  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  in  bodies  of  the  parturients  or  puerperae  themselves,  or 
are  engendered  in  the  institution  itself  or  brought  in  from  without.  The 
cause  of  the  puerperal  fever  endemics  in  an  institution  are  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  accumulation  of  such  products  of  decomposition  in  the  institution 
itself.  The  most  important  prophylactic  measures  are  the  supply  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  fresh  air,  strict  isolation  of  the  sick  from  the  well  and  the  greatest 
possible  cleanliness  of  all  these  things,  which  come  in  contact  with  the 
parturients  or  puerperae.” 

Virchow,  Rudolf  (1821-1902).  Cber  die  nosologische  und  atiologische 
Stellung  des  epidemischen  Puerperalfiebers. 

Monatschr.  /.  Gebnrtsk.  u.  Frauenkr.,  23 : 406-412,  1864. 

“  He  does  not  deny  the  merit,  which  the  Vienna  School  and  Semmelweis 
have  gained  for  themselves  in  particular  in  the  greatest  possible  imitation  of 
this  devastating  disease,  but  is  convinced  that  the  importance  of  infection 
has  been  exaggerated.” 

Markusovszky,  L.  Febris  puerperalis  rediviva. 

Orvosi  hetilap,  8:  12-13  (g>’n.  &  ped.  suppl.,  Feb.  28),  1864. 

Braun,  Gustav  August  (1829-1911).  Compendium  der  Geburtshilfe. 
zung  der  natiirlichen  Temperaturdifferenz  und  Luftstromung,  sowie 
iiber  neue  Einrichtungen  der  arztlichen  Universitats-Klinik  fiir 
Geburtskunde  und  Gynakologie  in  Wien. 

Med.  Jahrb.,  20:1:165-208,  1864. 

“  Pure  warm  air  is  the  most  necessary  requirement  in  every  lying-in 
hospital  for  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  fermentation,  for  the  abatement  of 
puerperal  diseases  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  latter  during  their  course 
and  for  the  limitation  of  mortality;  it  is  therefore  to  be  considered  the 
hygienic  cardinal  agent  among  the  prophylactic  agents  in  an  obstetrical 
clinic.” 

- .  Ueber  Luftwechsel  und  Puerperalkrankheiten. 

Wien.  med.  Wchnschr.,  15:257-259,  1864. 
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Semmelweis,  Ignaz  Philipp.  Het  honapos  terhesseg,  rendkiviili  nagy- 
sagu  rostos  mehpofeteg  mellett  (Delivery  at  seven  months  with  a 
fibroid  uterine  polyp  of  enormous  size). 

Orvosi  hetilap,  8:  (gyn.  &  ped.  suppl.)  12-13,  1864. 

- .  Az  ivarverzes  koriili  regibb  es  ujabb  elmeletek  (Older  and  newer 

theories  in  regard  to  menstrual  bleeding). 

Ibid.,  8:  (gyn.  &  ped.  suppl.)  9-12;  17-20,  1864. 

Braun,  Gustav  August  (1829-1911).  Compendium  der  Geburtshilje. 
Wien  1864.  Braumiiller. 

Still  contains  all  the  old  hodge-podge  in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  puerperal 
fever.  Gustav  Braun  was  the  brother  of  Carl. 

Markusovszky,  L.  a  gyermekagyi  laz  es  az  ug  szelloztetesi  kesziilek  a 
bwsi  kozkorhazban  (Childbed  fever  and  the  new  ventilating  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  Vienna  General  Hospital. 

Orvosi  hetilap,  8:  (gyn.  &  ped.  suppl.)  1864. 

Wegsch EIDER.  Beobachtungen  fiber  Verschleppung  von  Puerperalfieber. 
Monatschr.  f.  Geburtsk.  u.  Frauenkr.,  23:  106-110,  1864. 

Does  not  regard  the  influence  of  cadaveric  poison  too  highly,  says  a  dis¬ 
tinction  should  be  made  between  fresh  and  decomposing  cadavers. 

Stamm,  August  Theodor  (1822-1892).  Ueber  Grosse  und  Einrichtung 
von  Gebaranstalten,  resp.  fiber  Vernichtungsmoglichkeit  des  epi- 
demischen  Puerperalfieber. 

Ibid.,  24:445-447,  1864. 

“  It  is  now  established  by  the  medical  literature  of  the  world,  that  Semmel¬ 
weis  was  fully  justified,  when  he  stated  that  puerperal  fever  .  .  .  could  be 
and  is  caused  by  unclean  hands,  unclean  utensils  and  the  like.”  Witnessed 
the  1862  epidemic  in  Braun’s  clinic.  Claims  all  the  rules  were  observed, 
but  the  epidemic  did  not  abate  until,  on  Stamm’s  suggestion,  the  windows 
were  kept  open  day  and  night  in  spite  of  the  winter  cold  and  the  wards  had 
been  evacuated  and  cleaned.  There  are  some  three  or  four  other  articles 
with  essentially  the  same  content  by  Stamm. 

Gutachten  fiber  Puerperalfieber  und  Gebarhauser  von  Oppolzer,  Rokitan¬ 
sky,  Skoda,  Virchow,  Lange,  Schwarz,  Hecker,  Loschner. 

Wien.  Med.-Halle.,  5:113-115]  125-126,  1864. 

Semmelweis,  Ignaz  Philipp.  Az  ivarverzes  es  ennek  rendellenessegei 
(Menstruation  and  its  anomalies). 

Orvosi  hetilap,  8:  (Gyn.  &  ped.  suppl.)  41-43;  49-52;  57-59;  65-67; 
73-76;  81-83;  89-94;  102-106,  1864. 
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- .  A  petefeszektomlok  miiteteli  kezelese  (The  operative  treatment  of 

ovarian  cyst. 

Ibid.,S:  (gyn.  &  ped.  suppl.)  9-10;  17-20;  25-28;  33-35;  41-43,  1865. 

This  discussion  remains  unfinished. 

Veit,  Aloys  Constant.  Gustav  (1824-1903).  Ueber  die  in  der  geburts- 
hilflichen  Klinik  im  Sommer  1864  und  1864-65  aufgetretenen 
puerperalen  Erkrankungen. 

Monatschr.  /.  Geburtsk.  u.  Frauenkr.,  25 :  127-155 ;  161-208,  1865. 
Practically  an  all-inclusive  acceptance  of  the  Semmelweis  doctrines. 

Obituaries. 

Orz’osi  hetilap,  9:  539,  554  (Aug.  20),  1865. 

Wien.  med.  Presse,  6:  841  (Aug.  20)  1865. 

Allg.  Wien.  med.  Ztg.,  10;  279  (Aug.  22)  1865. 

Ung.  med.-chir.  Presse,  1:45-46  (Sept.  15)  1865. 

Brit.  M.  /.,  1865,  ii,  215  (Aug.  26). 

“  The  Vienna  Journal  announces  the  death  of  Professor  Semmelweiss  in 
his  forty-seventh  year.” 

ScHEUTHAUER,  GusTAV  (1832-1894)  and  Meynert,  Theodor  (1833- 
1892).  Semmelweis  Ignaz  tanar  holt  testenek  vizsgalata. 

Orz’osi  hetilap,  9:  763-768,  1865. 

Protocol  of  autopsy  performed  by  Scheuthauer  and  Rukitaresky  (later 
“the  greatest  pathologic  anatomist  of  our  University” — Korbuly).  The 
brain  and  spinal  cord  were  examined  by  Meynert,  a  pioneer  in  neuro¬ 
psychiatry. 

Spaeth,  Josef.  Ueber  die  Sanitatsverhaltnisse  der  Wochnerinnen  an  der 
Wiener  Hebammenklinik  wahrend  des  Jahres  1864. 

Med.  Johrb.,  22 :  191-204, 1866. 

Reaffirms  his  belief  in  the  most  careful  cleanliness  and  in  proper  ventilation. 
WiNCKEL,  Franz  Ludwig  Karl  Wilhelm  (1837-1911).  Die  Pathol- 
ogie  nnd  Therapie  des  Wochenbettes.  Berlin  1866.  p.  255. 

Naumann,  Emil.  Puerperalerkrankungen  in  Schwetzingen  und  seiner 
Umgebung  in  den  Jahren  1863-1865. 

Monatschr.  f.  Geburtsk.  u.  Frauenkr.,  28:442-452,  1866. 

Does  not  believe  that  Semmelweis’  theory  explains  all  epidemics. 

Le  Fort,  Leon.  Des  Maternites,  Ftude  sur  les  Maternity,  etc.  Paris 

1866.  Victor  Masson  et  Fils.  pp.  115-118. 

Wycisk,  Oswald.  Semmelweisi  doctrina  de  aetiologia  febris  piterperalis 

1867.  Diss.  inaug.  Greifswald.  Vratislaviae  1867.  A.  Neumann. 
Wycisk  considers  Semmelweis  a  benefactor  of  posterity. 
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\"eit,  Gustav.  Krankheiten  der  weiblichen  Geschlechtsorgane.  Virchow’s 
Handb.  d.  spec.  Path.  u.  Therapie.  6.  Bd.  2.  Abth.  Zweite  vermehrte 
und  verbesserte  Auflage.  Erlangen  1867.  F.  Enke. 

VON  ScANZONi,  Friedrich.  Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshilfe.  4  Aufl.  Seidel. 
Wien  1867.  p.  370-391. 

Does  not  repeat  his  boast  that  “  we  were  the  first  to  cast  doubt  ”  on 
Semmelweis’  assertions. 

Kaufmann.  Beobachtungen  iiber  Verschleppung  von  Puerperalfieber 
durch  eine  Hebamme. 

Monatschr.  f.  Geburtsk.  u.  Frauenkr.,  29:  246-255,  1867. 

Alludes  to  the  “  perhaps  somewhat  fanatic  rigorism  ”  of  Semmelweis, 
thinks  that  there  is  a  middle  road  between  that  and  careless  nihilistic 
rejection. 

Boehr,  Max  August  Ludwig  (1830-1879).  Ueber  die  Infektionstheorie 
des  Puerperalfiebers  und  ihre  Consequenzen  fiir  die  Sanitatspolizei. 

Monatschr.  f.  Geburtsk.  u.  Frauenkr.,  32:401-429,  1868. 

Kennedy,  Evory.  Zymotic  Diseases  as  More  Especially  Illustrated  by 
Puerperal  Fever. 

Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  47:  269,  1869. 

Spiegelberg,  Otto  (1830-1881).  Ober  das  Wesen  des  Puerperalfiebers. 

Samml.  kl.  Vortrage,  1870. 

Schroder,  Carl  (1838-1887).  Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshilfe.  1.  Aufl.  1871. 

Fleischer,  Josef.  Gedenkrede  auf  Semmelweis. 

On’osi  hetilap,  16:775-786,  1872. 

Delivered  before  the  Royal  Hungarian  Medical  Society,  Buda-Pest,  on 
Nov.  2,  1872. 

D’Espine,  Jean-Henri-Adolphe.  Contribution  d  I’ etude  de  la  septicemie 
puerpcrale.  Paris  1873.  J.-B.  Bailliere  et  Fils. 

Mentions  Semmelweis  but  once.  Accepts  the  idea  of  communicability. 

Bischoff,  Johann  Jakob  (1841-1892).  Zur  Prophylaxis  des  Puerperal¬ 
fiebers. 

Correspondens-Blatt  fiir  schzveizer  Aerzte,  5:641-647,  1875. 

Bischoff  visited  Lister’s  clinic  in  Glasgow  in  1868  and  on  his  return  home 
introduced  a  Listerian  technique  into  his  obstetrical  clinic  in  Basel.  Prof. 
Herff  von  Salis  of  Basel  is  quoted  in  the  Pest,  med.-chir.  Presse,  42 : 954, 
1906  as  saying  Bischoff  was  an  adherent  of  Semmelweis,  but  the  latter 
is  not  mentioned  in  this  article. 
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Lee,  Robert  J.  (1793-1877).  The  Gouldstonian  Lectures  on  Puerperal 
Fever. 

Brit.  M.  J.,  1875,  i,  267-270;  304-306;  337-339;  371-373;  408-409; 
440-442. 

Reprint:  London  1875. 

Damns  Semmelweis  with  faint  praise.  Insinuates  that  Semmelweis  got 
his  ideas  from  Gordon,  yet  claims  Semmelweis  was  unfamiliar  with  the 
English  literature. 

Discussion.  On  the  Relation  of  Puerperal  Fever  to  the  Infective  Diseases 
and  Pyemia. 

Transactions  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  17:90-130;  131- 
165;  178-209  ;  217-272,  1875. 

Participated  in  by  twenty-five  men  at  four  meetings.  Many  of  the  names 
are  well-known  in  the  history  of  Obstetrics.  One  of  the  speakers.  Dr. 
Savage,  unwittingly  described  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  discussions, 
when  he  referred  to  another  Society :  “  Now  the  question  of  bacteria  has 
occupied  the  minds  of  leading  members  of  our  profession  during  six  hours, 
in  a  sister  institution,  where  they  contradicted  one  another,  and  arrived 
at  no  conclusion,  but  made  shipwreck  of  the  whole  affair.”  Dr.  Routh,  who 
had  been  in  Vienna  in  1846-47,  reiterated  much  of  what  he  said  in  his  article 
published  in  1849.  In  the  same  volume  is  listed  a  book  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Library:  “Semmelweis,  (Ignaz  Philipp).  Die  Aetiologie,  der  Begriff 
und  die  Prophylaxis  des  Kindbettfiebers,  8vo.  Pest  1861.” 

Schroeder,  Karl  Ludwig  Ernst  (1838-1887).  Lehrbuch  der  Geburts- 
liiilfe.  Max  Coehn  &  Sohn.  Bonn  1877.  p.  709. 

“  In  1847  (Semmelweis)  first  advanced  the  assertion,  quite  one-sided  and 
inadequate,  as  may  easily  be  shown,  that  puerperal  fever  depends  on  in¬ 
fection  with  cadaveric  poison,  but  extended  his  view  independently  so  far, 
that  the  view  now  prevailing  on  the  etiology  must  be  considered  essentially 
his  property  and  his  merit.” 

Lusk,  William  T.  (1838-1887).  Nature,  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Puerperal  Fever. 

Transactions  of  the  International  Medical  Congress,  Phila.  1877.  pp. 
828-847,  1876. 

Frankl,  F.  W.  a  Study  of  the  Etiology  of  Puerperal  Diseases. 

American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
N.  Y.,  11:348-363,  1878. 

An  example  of  the  confusion  existing  in  the  transitional  stage  in  the 
history  of  puerperal  fever. 

Spiegelberg,  Otto.  Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshilfe.  Schauenberg.  Lahr 
1878.  p.  714. 

“To  Semmelweis  belongs  the  merit  of  having  directed  the  investigations 
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into  the  nature  of  the  febrile  puerperal  diseases  into  the  new  and  proper 
path,  after  the  English  (Willis,  Denman,  van  Swieten),  later  Eisenmann, 
had  already  shown  the  way,  however  without  securing  any  following.  In 
1847  Semmelweis  first  came  forward  with  the  declaration,  that  every  case 
of  childbed  fever  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  resorption-fever,  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  a  decomposed  animal  substance,  whether  this  is  conveyed  to 
the  patient  from  without  or  develops  in  her  body  itself.” 

ScHULEiN,  W.  Ueber  intrauterine  Injectionen  mit  Carbolsaurelosungen 
im  Wochenbett. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Geburtshiilfe  und  Gyndkologie,  Stuttgart,  2:  98-117, 
1878. 

“  It  is  probably  generally  recognized  now,  that,  apart  from  the  cases  of 
self-infection,  extremely  rare  in  my  opinion,  puerperal  infection  is  always 
conveyed  to  the  parturients  or  puerperae  by  a  fixed  contagium  on  the  part 
of  the  examiner,  the  attending  personnel  or  even  the  instruments  or  utensils 
in  use.” 

Denkschrift  verfasst  und  dem  preussischen  Cultus-Ministerium  vorgelegt 
durch  die  von  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  Geburtshilfe  und  Gynakologie  in 
Berlin  gewaJilte  Puerperalfieber-Commission. 

Ibid.,  3:  1-15,  1878. 

The  members  of  this  commission  were:  Schroder,  Max  Boehr,  Fasbender, 
A.  Martin  and  Hermann  Lohlein.  Fasbender  later  wrote  the  classic  and 
voluminous  Gescnichte  der  Geburtshiilfe.  Certain  of  the  paragraphs  on  the 
etiology  and  the  prophylaxis  of  puerperal  fever  in  the  “  Denkschrift  ”  might 
well  have  been  taken  directly  from  Semmelweis. 

Boehr,  Max.  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Haufigkeit  des  Todes  im  Wochen¬ 
bett  in  Preussen. 

Ibid.,  3:  17-151,  1878. 

“  When  from  1847  the  excellent  and  energetic  Professor  Semmelweis  sent 
his  Open  and  in  part  extremely  vehement  and  threatening  letters  repeatedly 
and  with  burning  zeal  to  all  the  Professors  of  Obstetrics  in  Austria  and 
Germany,  the  infection  theory  of  puerperal  fever  was  born  in  the  tedious 
pains  of  labor  in  the  fifties  and  all  the  more  clearly  and  intelligently  in  the 
early  sixties.  The  shock,  which  the  bold  and  emotional  reformer  gave, 
affected  mostly  the  maternity  hospitals  and  had  as  its  result  first  of  all  the 
termination  of  the  careless  mass-murder  of  poor  puerperae  by  the  fingers  of 
the  students  contaminated  during  autopsies  and  also  the  fact,  that  all  Pro¬ 
fessors,  teachers,  physicians  and  practicants,  who  still  hold  a  sceptical  and 
antagonistic  view  running  through  all  shades  of  obscurity  towards  the 
triumphant  opinion  of  our  day,  that  puerperal  fever  is  none  other  than 
the  most  frequent  and  most  common  accidental  wound  disease  of  the  puer¬ 
perae,  will  no  longer  venture  to  approach  a  parturient  with  undisinfected 
fingers  bearing  unclean  death  from  contamination  by  the  cadaver  or  soiled 
in  the  hospital.  In  general,  it  will  soon  be  adequately  established  that  the 
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transfer  of  septic  matter  from  bed  to  bed,  from  sick  puerperae  to  healthy 
parturients  is  by  far  the  most  common  manner  of  transmission. 

“  Clear  heads  and  sterling  workers  in  scientific  obstetrics  will  fumigate 
the  ‘  cosmic -telluric  influences  ’  and  the  ‘  miasma,’  which  is  said  to  engender 
puerperal  fever,  out  of  the  heads  of  their  co-workers,  a  long  and  arduous 
task.” 

Brennecke,  Johannes  Benj.  (1849-1931).  Das  Puerperalfieber,  seine 
Prophylaxis  und  Therapie. 

Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  16:744-747;  758-761,  1879. 

Virchow,  Rudolf.  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der 
dffentlichen  Medicin  und  der  Seuchenleltre.  Berlin  1879.  Hirsch- 
wald.  3.  Bd.  pp.  87-89. 

VII.  Gutachten  uber  eine  in  Prag  zu  errichtende  Gebar-Anstalt.  (Auf 
Ersuchen  des  konigl.  bohmischen  Landes- Ausschusses  erstattet  unter 
dem  8.  Febr.  1863.) 

“  I  deny,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  Semmelweiss  in  regard  to  cadaveric 
infection  may  be  considered  as  the  common  cause  of  these  epidemics,  even 
if  it  should  be  true  in  Vienna.  I  myself,  while  I  was  handling  cadavers  and 
parts  of  cadavers  every  day,  have  treated  puerperae  for  years  with  the  best 
of  results  in  my  division  at  the  Charite,  occasionally  at  the  same  time,  when 
the  worst  of  epidemics  prevailed  in  the  obstetrical  department  there,  in  which 
the  physicians  had  little  or  no  contact  with  cadavers.” 

Stadtfeldt,  Asger  Snebjorn  (1830-1896).  Nogle  Bemaerkninger  om 
Profylaxis  mod  Infektion  ved  den  almindelige  Fodselshjaelp  Ny'fodte 
(Prophylaxis  in  puerperal  fever). 

Ugesk.  f.  Laeger,  Kj0benh.,  4.  R.,  i,  369-374,  1880. 

Runge.  Bemerkungen  fiber  eine  Puerperalepidemie. 

Ztschr.  f.  Geburtsh.  u.  Gyndk.,  5:  195-223,  1880. 

“  The  decrease  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  introduction  of  antisepsis.  In 
1874  disinfection  was  already  done  with  carbolic  acid,  but  the  principles  of 
Semmelweis  were  adopted  after  1876  with  particular  strictness.” 

Reczey,  Imre.  A  budapesti  kir.  orvosegyesiilet  tortentte  (History  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society  in  Budapest). 

Yearbook  of  the  Budapest  Royal  Medical  Society.  1880,  p.  115. 

This  is  a  reference  given  by  Bruck,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  locate.  It 
lists  lectures  given  by  Semmelweis  before  the  Medical  Society,  which  exist 
now  by  title  only : 

On  Spontaneous  Amputation. 

A  Case  of  Caesarean  Section  in  a  Rachitic. 

Complicated  Course  of  Labor,  caused  by  an  Ovarian  Cyst. 
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Hegar,  Alfred  (1830-1914).  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweiss.  Sein  Leben 
und  seine  Lehre,  zugleich  ein  Beitrag  zur  Lehre  der  fieberhaften 
Wundkrankheiten.  Freiburg  i.  B.  u.  Tubingen,  1882.  J.  C.  B. 
Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck). 

The  first  biography  of  Semmelweis,  exclusive  of  memorial  addresses. 

Fischel,  Wilhelm  (1852-1910).  Zur  Therapie  der  puerperalen  Sepsis. 

Archiv  fur  Gyndkologie,  Berlin,  20: 1-70,  1882. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  this  article  from  Breisky’s  clinic  in  Prague 
would  have  given  Semmelweis  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

Gusserow,  Adolph  (1836-1906).  l)ber  Puerperalfieber. 

Berliner  klin.  Wchnschr.,  19:489-492,  1882. 

“  As  far  as  the  cause  of  puerperal  fever  is  concerned,  in  general  we  have 
made  no  advance  since  the  time  of  Semmelweis,  who  represented  puerperal 
fever  as  an  infectious  disease,  which  had  its  site  of  origin  in  wounds  of  the 
genital  tract,  but  above  all  in  this  connection  the  possibility  also,  that  the 
infection  would  occur  in  other  ways  (e.  g.,  through  the  respiratory  passages) 
is  not  to  be  entirely  excluded.  The  nature  of  the  infectious  matter  is  com¬ 
pletely  unknown  to  us  up  to  now,  although  everything  points  to  a  Contagium 
animatum.” 

Lombard,  F.  H.  Puerperal  Fever,  Prophylaxis  in  Hospital  Practice, 
Notes  on  the  Lying-in  Hospitals  of  Vienna,  Dresden  and  Prague. 
Boston  M.  &  S.  J.,  108:509-511,  1883. 

“  However  varied  and  antagonistic  the  views  held  by  distinguished  leaders 
of  English,  French  and  German  schools  have  been  in  the  past,  the  accepted 
opinion  of  today  is  that  this  much  dreaded  disease  in  all  its  varied  forms, 
and  with  widely  differing  manifestations,  is  in  every  case  due  to  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  septic  material,  which  has  been  introduced  from  without  (external 
infection)  or  from  within  (self-infection). 

“To  Semmelweis  is  due  the  credit  of  having  introduced  (1847)  the  real 
cause  of  ‘  puerperal  fever  ’  and  his  book  embodying  the  result  of  the  most 
careful  observations  while  physician  in  the  lying-in  hospitals  of  Vienna  and 
Pest  is  today,  after  years  of  contention,  accepted  as  the  highest  authority 
on  this  much  disputed  question.” 

Thomas,  Theodore  Gaillard  (1831-1903).  The  Prevention  and  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Puerperal  Fever. 

New  York  Medical  Journal,  38:649-657,  1883. 

Thomas  defines  puerperal  fever  as  a  puerperal  septicaemia.  One  of  the 
early  advocates  of  antiseptic  treatment  in  America,  he  advocates  antiseptic 
vaginal  douches  and  iodoform  suppositories,  but  condemns  intrauterine 
injections.  His  conduct  of  labor  is  very  complicated.  The  Editor  calls  him 
“  our  silver-tongued  gynecologist.” 
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Barker,  Benjamin  Fordyce  (1818-1891).  Prevention  of  Puerperal 
Infection. 

Ibid.,  39: 151-153;  183-186,  1884. 

Barker  was  an  essentialist,  i.  e.  believed  that  puerperal  fever  was  a  disease 
sui  generis.  His  creed  is  “  fully  avowed  on  page  476  ”  of  his  book  on 
Puerperal  Diseases  and  unless  in  the  future  he  learned  new  facts  new 
arguments  to  change  his  faith,  he  should  “  die  impenitent.”  This  article 
was  Barker’s  discussion  of  Thomas’  paper,  probably  somewhat  amplified. 
Apparently  Thomas  did  not  take  the  discussion  very  kindly,  for  he  called 
Barker’s  ideas  “  tenets  of  a  past  age.”  Barker  probably  did  more  to  delay 
the  adoption  of  the  prophylaxis  of  puerperal  fever  in  America  than  any 
other  individual.  Lusk  said  in  the  discussion  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
scrubbing  furniture,  walls,  etc.,  but  did  believe  in  the  fumigation  of  rooms 
and  that  the  patient  should  not  be  confined  in  a  room  next  to  the  bathroom, 
because  puerperal  women  were  extremely  susceptible  to  sewer-gas. 

Lomer.  Ueber  den  heutigen  Stand  der  Lehre  von  den  Infektions-Tragem 
bei  Puerperalfieber. 

Ztschr.  f.  Geburtsh.  u.  Gyndk.,  10 :  366-397,  1884. 

A  valuable  summary  of  the  early  history  of  the  bacteriolc^ic  investigation 
of  puerperal  fever. 

Hill,  Seth.  Correspondence.  Prevention  of  Puerperal  Fever. 

Med.  Rec.,  25:81,  1884. 

Suggests  that  the  N.  Y.  Academy  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
advisability  of  instructing  the  “  gentler  sex”  (if  thought  necessary,  to  make 
it  compulsory)  to  wear  an  antiseptic  pad  over  the  vulva  from  the  inception 
of  the  catamenia  until  the  menopause,  to  be  non-removable  without  strict 
precautions  or  under  the  carbolic  spray.  Barker  called  the  letter  facetious, 
Thomas  was  “  not  amused.” 

Baruch,  Simon  (1840-1921).  A  Plea  against  Prophylactic  Injections 
after  Normal  Labor. 

N.  York  M.  J.,  39:  12-15,  1884. 

- .  Objectionable  Features  of  Certain  Methods  of  Prophylaxis  against 

Puerperal  Fever. 

Med.  Rec.,  25:178-181,  1884. 

Condemns  vaginal  douches,  maintains  the  impossibility  of  completely 
rendering  the  vagina  aseptic,  objects  to  removal  of  hangings,  carpets,  etc., 
to  sprinkling  floors,  mattrasses  (sic),  beds,  etc.,  with  germicidal  solutions, 
because  these  “  energetic  and  formidable  measures  ”  would  result  in  the 
demoralization  of  the  patient. 

“  Since  Semmelweis  introduced  strict  cleanliness  into  the  Vienna  wards, 
and  reduced  the  mortality  from  fifteen  to  two  percent.,  the  importance  of 
preventing  the  entrance  of  filth  and  disease  germs  into  the  lying-in  chamber 
has  been  recognized  by  all  educated  obstetricians.”  Recalls  that  he  never 
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had  a  case  of  true  puerperal  fever  in  the  South  and  had  had  six  cases  after 
he  adopted  the  routine  vaginal  injections. 

Jaggard,  William  Wright  (18^7-1896).  Carl  Braun’s  Antiseptic  Ob¬ 
stetrical  Methods. 

Med.  News,  Phila.  44:95-97,  1884. 

Awards  Carl  Braun  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  antisepsis  in  obstetrics,  describes  and  praises  the  Braun-Bohn  system  of 
ventilation. 

- .  The  Pathology,  Etiology  and  Prophylaxis  and  Treatment  of  Puer¬ 
peral  Fever  from  the  Vienna  Standpoint. 

Ibid.,  44:442-447;  467-468,  1884.  45:  179-181,  1884. 

Mentions  the  names  of  the  “  illustrious  men  who  have  engaged  in  the 
study  of  puerperal  fever  ” — Rokitansky,  Oppolzer,  Skoda,  Billroth,  Carl  and 
Gustav  Braun,  Spaeth,  Kundrat — but  not  Semmelweis. 

“  The  general  proposition  that  puerperal  fever  is  infectious,  that  is,  trans¬ 
ferable  from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  woman,  may  be  regarded  as  demon¬ 
strated.”  Semmelweis  is  recalled  in  this  connection. 

“  Adequate  ventilation,  the  maximum  quantity  of  unprebreathed  air  .  .  . 
is  the  first,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  precept  in  the  prevention  of 
puerperal  fever  ...  A  generous  change  of  air  is  a  far  more  efficient  means 
of  prophylaxis  than  the  removal  of  articles  of  furniture,  ...  or  the  most 
elaborate  germ-extermination  by  carbolic  acid  scrubbings  and  sprays.” 

.  .  The  physician,  midwife,  or  any  attendant  must  not  have  come  within 
the  sphere  of  activity  of  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  for  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  at  least,  preceding  labor.  A  similar  degree  of  freedom 
from  infectious  matter  is  demanded  as  regards  wound  secretions,  healthy 
or  otherwise  and  animal  cadavers.” 

“  From  1847  to  1862  there  were  in  the  Vienna  Obstetric  Clinic  64,500  cases 
of  labor,  with  a  mortality  of  3.45  per  cent.,  and  from  1863  to  1878  in 
Carl  Braun’s  wards  there  have  been  61,949  cases,  with  a  mortality  of  1.6  per 
cent.  Since  1878,  the  results  have  been  even  more  favorable,  so  that,  at  the 
present  time,  the  mortality  from  puerperal  fever  in  Carl  Braun’s  clinic  is 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.”  Does  not  mention  that  Carl  Braun  was  Assistant 
from  March,  1849,  to  September,  1853  and  became  Chief  in  1856. 

Macan,  Arthur  V.  (1843-1908).  A  Report  of  the  Rotunda  Hospital 
for  the  Year  Ending  November  3d,  1883. 

Dublin  Q.  J.  Med.  Sc.,  77:481-494,  1884. 

.  a  believer  in  the  theory  of  Semmelweis,  .  .  .”. 

Parvin,  Theophilus  (1829-1899).  Puerperal  Septicaemia. 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Chicago,  3:421-424, 
1884. 

Far  ahead  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
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Smith,  Albert  Holmes  (1835-1885).  The  Present  Aspect  of  the  Puer¬ 
peral  Diseases. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society.  9:  37-68,  1884. 

Originator  of  the  Smith  pessary. 

Accepts  Semmelweis’  doctrines,  still  holds  Pasteur’s  sub  judice. 
PuscHMANN,  Theodor  (1844-1899).  Die  Medicin  in  IVien  wdhrend  der 
letcten  hundert  Jahre.  Braurniiller.  Wien  1884. 

Garrigues,  Henry  Jacques  (1831-1913).  Prevention  of  Puerperal  In¬ 
fection. 

Am.  J.  Obst.,  N.  Y.,  17:414-419,  1884. 

Complicated  and  tedious  technique  of  antisepsis,  advocates  intra-uterine 
douches  once  after  labor,  then  only  if  patient  has  puerperal  fever.  Believes 
in  infectivity  of  atmosphere  and  sewer-gas.  (W.  C.  doors  in  his  wards 
had  springs  on  them  to  keep  them  closed  and  the  windows  were  nailed  so  as 
to  keep  them  open).  Antiseptic  piece  of  lint  placed  over  vulva  when  scalp 
became  visible,  kept  there  to  prevent  ingress  of  air  during  backward  and 
forward  movements  of  the  head.  Daily  application  of  antiseptic  pad.  Daily 
vaginal  douches  not  used  unless  lochia  had  foul  odor.  No  death  in  97 
cases,  only  5  cases  of  pelvic  indammation — a  remarkable  improvement  over 
the  results  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  hospital. 

VON  Kezmarszky,  Theodor  (1843-1902).  Klinische  Mittheilungen  aus 
der  ersten  geburtshilflich-gyndkologiscben  U niversitdtsklinik  in 
Budapest,  etc.  Stuttgart  1884.  Enke.  p.  1-6. 

A  description  of  the  Semmelweis  clinic  in  two  different  locations  by  one 
of  his  two  assistants. 

Hirsch,  August.  Handbook  of  Geographic  and  Historical  Pathology. 
English  translation  by  Dr.  Charles  Creighton  from  the  Second 
German  Edition.  London  1885.  New  Sydenham  Society,  pp. 
416-471. 

Herdegen,  P.  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweis  (1818-1865). 

Am.  J.  Obst.,  N.  Y.,  18:248-255. 

First  biography  of  Semmelweis  in  American  literature,  apparently  in 
English  also. 

Dohrn,  Rudolf  (1836-1915).  Zur  Kenntniss  der  Mortalitat  in  den 
offentlichen  Entbindungsanstalten  Deutschlands  wahrend  des  Decen- 
nium  1874-1883. 

Ztschr.  f.  Geburtsh.  u.  Gyndk.,  12 :  121-142,  1886. 

Crede,  Carl  S.  F.  Gesunde  und  kranke  Wdchnerinnen.  Leipzig.  Verlag 
von  Arthur  Felix.  1886. 

Contains  a  brief  concession  of  credit  to  Semmelweis. 
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Duka,  Theodor.  Childbed  Fever;  its  Causes  and  Prevention;  a  Life’s 
History. 

Lancet,  1886,  ii,  206-208;  246-248. 

Reprint :  Hertford  1888..  Stephen  Austin  &  Sons. 

Kucher,  Joseph.  Puerperal  Convalescence  and  the  Diseases  of  the  Puer¬ 
peral  Period.  Vail.  New  York  1886. 

“  The  great  reduction  in  the  mortality  from  puerperal  fever,  which  has 
been  effected  in  recent  years,  is  due  to  Semmelweiss,  and  has  gone  on,  pari 
passu,  with  the  degree  of  exactitude  in  which  his  instructions  have  been 
carried  out.” 

Garrigues,  Henry  J.  Practical  Guide  for  Antiseptic  Midwifery  in  Hos¬ 
pital  and  Private  Practice.  Davis.  Detroit  1886. 

A  detailed  outline  of  antiseptic  midwifery  by  one  of  the  American  pioneers. 

Bruck,  Jacob.  Ignas;  Philipp  Semmelwcis.  Eine  geschichtlich-medicin- 
ische  Studie.  Wien  &  Teschen  1887.  K.  Prochaska. 

A  translation  by  the  author  from  the  Hungarian  original:  Semmelweis 
Ignacz  Fiilop,  Magyar  Orvosi  Konyvkinde  Tdrsulet.  1885? 

Earle,  Charles  W.  One  Factor  in  the  Etiology,  One  Means  of  Cure  in 
Puerperal  Fever. 

Am.  J.  Obst.,  N.  Y.,  20:  886,  1887. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  paper.  Dr.  W.  W.  Jaggard  said ;  “  I  am  under  the 
conviction  that  the  Semmelweis  doctrine  of  the  etiology  of  puerperal  fever 
has  been  demonstrated  in  essential  details,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  with  those  who  do  not  admit  this  proposition.” 

Hoag,  Junius  C.  Puerperal  Fever  and  Its  Treatment. 

Am.  J.  Obst.,  N.  Y.,  20:828-844,  1887. 

The  first  detailed  article,  coherent  and  not  too  wordy,  on  Semmelweis’ 
doctrine  in  American  literature.  Treatment  outlined  more  rational  than  in 
previous  articles  on  puerperal  fever. 

Richardson,  William  Lambert  (1842-1932),  The  Use  of  Antiseptics 
in  Obstetric  Practice. 

Boston  M.  &  S.  J.,  116:  73-79,  1887. 

Dr.  Alfred  Worcester,  senior  house  officer  at  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital 
on  hearing  from  a  Dr,  Kingman,  who  had  just  returned  from  Europe,  of  the 
results  obtained  by  Breisky  in  Prague,  introduced  the  use  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  as  an  antiseptic  during  labor  in  June,  1883,  at  the  Boston  Lying-in 
Hospital.  He  scrubbed  his  hands  with  a  nailbrush  in  a  1-1,000  solution  and 
conditions  in  the  hospital  became  noticeably  better.  Dr.  Richardson,  on 
discovering  a  basin  of  bichloride  solution  with  a  brush  in  it  standing  on 
a  table  beside  the  bed  of  a  woman  in  labor,  ordered  him  to  throw  it  out  of 
the  window.  Dr.  Worcester  managed  to  circumvent  the  order  quite  easily, 
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because  the  visits  of  the  attending  staff  were  perfunctory  and  at  any  rate 
Dr.  Richardson  was  to  leave  for  Europe  in  a  short  time.  The  technique 
initiated  by  Worcester  was  continued  by  the  later  house  officers  and  the 
ratio  of  deaths  from  puerperal  fever  decreased  from  that  of  one  to  twenty 
to  one  to  sixty-two. — Irving:  Safe  Deliverance. 

In  his  paper,  Richardson  recognizes  fully  the  infectious  nature  of  puer¬ 
peral  fever.  He  quotes  Dr.  Harld  C.  Ernst,  Demonstrator  in  Bacteriology 
at  Harvard  Medical  School,  who  gives  a  very  modern  and  concise  account  of 
the  relationship  between  bacteria  and  puerperal  fever.  The  outline  of  the 
antiseptic  technique,  with  the  exception  of  the  vaginal  douches  (abandoned 
later),  is  very  reasonable.  The  results  obtained  by  the  methods  used  in  the 
Boston  Lying-in  Hospital  were  far  superior  to  those  reported  in  the  New 
York  Maternity  Hospital. 

Peculiar  feature:  all  patients  in  a  ward  were  delivered  there  and  kept  in 
the  ward  until  discharge.  As  each  ward  was  emptied,  it  was  fumigated,  the 
walls  were  washed  down  with  soap-suds  and  carbolic  acid,  then  wiped  over 
with  carbolic  solution  (1-40). 

This  is  by  far  the  best  paper  up  to  date  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
discussion,  the  speakers  showed  themselves  to  be  much  more  progressive, 
better  informed  and  more  unanimous  than  their  colleagues  in  New  York 
City.  For  some  strange  reason,  Richardson  is  not  mentioned  in  Kelly  & 
Burrage:  Diet,  of  Am.  Med.  Biog. 

Playfair,  William  Smoult  (1836-1903).  Introduction  to  a  Discussion 
on  the  Prevention  of  Puerperal  Fever. 

Brit.  M.  1887,  ii,  1034-36. 

Barnes,  Robert  (1817-1907).  On  the  Causes,  Internal  and  External,  of 
Puerperal  Fever. 

Ibid.,  1887,  ii,  1036-1042. 

Byers,  John  W.  The  Prevention  of  Puerperal  Fever  in  Private  Practice. 
Ibid.,  1887,  ii,  1042-1044. 

Madden,  T.  More.  On  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Puerperal 
Septicaemia. 

Ibid.,  1887,  ii,  1045-1046. 

Playfair  cites  the  personal  experience  of  Fritsch,  who  dressed  a  putrid 
wound  on  the  person  of  his  brother  every  day  for  a  whole  year,  performed 
two  or  three  obstetrical  operations  daily  during  the  same  period,  and  by 
reason  of  a  vigorous  antisepsis  had  no  single  case  of  septicaemia  during  the 
whole  time.  Thinks  it  “  almost  universally  admitted  that  puerperal  septi¬ 
caemia  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  surgical  septicaemia,  a  disease  caused 
by  poison  absorbed  through  the  genital  tract  into  the  system  of  the  patient, 
which  poison  may  either  originate  in  her  de  novo  from  the  decomposition  of 
some  of  the  organic  matters  resulting  from  childbirth,  such  as  coag^la,  lochial 
discharge,  and  the  like,  or  which  may  be  conveyed  to  the  patient  from  with- 
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out  by  septic  matter  being  brought  into  contact  with  her,  as  through  such 
channels  as  foul  sponges,  infected  hands  of  practitioners  or  nurses,  or  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  atmosphere,  as  in  rooms  into  which  sewer  gas  finds  its  way.” 

Barnes  considers  the  dogma  of  the  German  school  “  that  puerperal  fever 
is  puerperal  septicaemia,  the  result  of  septic  infection  from  the  genital 
canal,”  as  somewhat  too  simple.  He  also  includes  metabolic  factors,  expendi¬ 
ture  of  muscular  energy,  accumulation  thereby  of  waste  products  in  the  body, 
cadaveric  venom  developed  in  the  body  as  a  result  of  the  nervous  drive  of 
labor — all  these  lead  to  an  alteration  of  the  blood  during  labor,  disintegration 
of  now  superfluous  tissues  built  up  during  gestation,  putting  an  extra  burden 
on  the  excretory  glands.  “  Many  cases  of  thrombosis  and  phlegmasia  dolens 
are  mainly  the  expression  of  the  loss  of  balance  between  the  processes  of 
disintegration  and  elimination.”  .  .  fever  may  arise  without  the  necessity 
of  involving  any  external  poison,  schyzomycetes,  bacteria  or  other.”  On 
the  other  hand,  “  empoisonment  may  come  from  foreign  sources  .  .  .  directly 
inoculated  by  the  medical  man  or  nurse,  by  linen,  or  other  external  media. 
Amongst  these  are  the  cadaveric  poison  and  the  poisons  of  the  so-called 
zymotics,  as  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  measles,  typhoid  or  variola,  or  erysipelas.” 
He  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  effects  of  season  and  weather,  bad  ventilation, 
sewer  and  other  noxious  gases,  permeation  of  the  room-air  with  poisons 
generated  in  the  patient’s  own  generative  tract,  etc.,  and  lays  great  stress 
on  the  relation  of  weather  and  season  to  puerperal  fever.  “  Amongst  the 
abominations  of  self-styled  sanitary  engineers,  I  feel  called  upon  to  denounce 
heating  by  hot-water  pipes;  they  often  are  too  effective  means  of  the 
culture  and  diffusion  of  noxious  germs.”  He  recommends  the  open  fire 
instead. 

Byers  takes  the  new  “  view  that  is  gaining  ground  that  puerperal  fever  is 
not  in  its  nature  a  local  or  a  general  disease,  but  that  it  is  really  blood- 
poisoning,  or  septicaemia,  due  to  causes  acting  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  from  without,  and  associated  directly  with  the  presence  of  micro¬ 
organisms  .  .  .  which  the  great  majority  of  obstetricians  hold  at  the  present 
time  ,  .  .”.  Quoting  Lusk’s  chapter  on  Puerperal  Fever  in  Pepper’s  Medicine 
he  refers  to  “  Semmelweis,  the  father  of  the  modern  view  as  to  the  nature 
of  puerperal  fever,  .  .  .”,  he  also  refers  to  Simpson’s  paper  on  the  “  Analogy 
between  Puerperal  and  Surgical  Fever,”  Pasteur’s  wonderful  discoveries, 
the  identity  of  morbid  appearances  in  cases  of  puerperal  fever  and  in  septi¬ 
caemia  and  the  discovery  of  micro-organisms  in  puerperal  fever  as  in  other 
forms  of  septicaemia,  and  finally  to  the  brilliant  results  obtained  in  materni¬ 
ties  by  the  routine  use  of  antiseptics.  In  spite  of  the  foregoing,  he  seems  to 
believe  in  sewer-gas  as  a  causative  factor. 

Madden  believes  in  “  first,  .  .  .  infection  with  septic  matter,  or  by  micro¬ 
organisms  emanating  from  other  puerperal  patients;  secondly,  by  the  micro¬ 
cocci  of  other  clinically  allied  epidemic  diseases;  and  lastly,  the  disease  may 
result  from  auto-infection  with  self-generated  septic  matter.”  Dr.  Routh, 
strange  to  say,  in  the  discussion  agrees  with  the  washing  of  the  hands  in 
antiseptic  solutions,  but  says  “  atmospheric  influences  and  mental  depres¬ 
sion  had  also  something  to  do  with  it.” 
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Eisenberg,  James.  Zur  Aetiologie  des  Puerperalfiebers.  Zusammenfas- 
sender  historischer  Bericht  vom  bakteriologischen  Standpunkt  aus. 

Centrcdbl.  /.  Bakteriologie  u.  Parasitenk.,  Jena,  3:  336-340;  372-375, 
1888. 

Mentions  Denman  as  the  first  to  express  the  idea  of  the  communicability 
of  childbed  fever  and  Semmelweis’  work  as  the  turning  point  in  the  battle 
against  puerperal  infection.  Then,  beginning  with  Mayrhofer,  lists  chrono¬ 
logically  the  findings  of  the  bacteriological  investigation  of  puerperal  fever 
up  to  that  time. 

Cullingworth,  Charles  James  ( 1841-1908).  Intrcxluctory  Address  on 
Puerperal  Fever,  a  Preventable  Disease. 

Brit.  M.  /.,  1888,  ii,  743-747. 

Reprint :  London  1888.  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 

A  plea  for  the  more  general  adoption  of  antiseptics  in  midwifery  practice. 
Contains  Semmelweis’  story,  taken  from  Duka. 

Braun,  Gustav.  Ueber  die  Ursachen  und  den  Verlauf  der  in  jiingsten 
Zeit  an  seiner  Klinik  vorgekommene  Falle  von  Sepsis  im  Puerperium 
(Abstract). 

Centralbl.  f.  Gyndk.,  13:636-637,  1889. 

The  location  of  the  Third  Obstetrical  Clinic  was  very  bad  hygienically, 
because  it  suffered  in  particular  from  the  immediate  proximity  of  a  sewer 
system,  which  carried  off  the  excreta  of  the  hospital  as  well  as  that  of  a 
large  barracks  nearby.  The  privy  walls  were  infected  through  and  through. 
The  pipes  of  the  privies  did  not  exclude  the  sewer  gases,  the  valves  func¬ 
tioned  badly.  The  eleven  rooms  available  for  use  were  distributed  on  three 
floors,  contained  191  beds,  hence  every  puerpera  with  her  infant  had  on 
the  average  20.5  cubic  meters  of  space.  Suitable  wards  for  isolation  were 
lacking.  It  was  surprising,  that,  in  the  15^  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
clinic  with  42,489  deliveries,  the  mortality  amounted  to  only  1.43  per  cent. 
Admittedly,  numerous  transfers  were  made  and  the  clinic  was  used  for  the 
training  of  midwives.  Despite  the  strictest  antisepsis  and  the  sterilization 
of  linen,  cases  of  illness  still  occurred  due  to  an  etiology,  which  could  not 
be  demonstrated.  Braun  believed  the  bad  condition  of  the  privies  and  the 
sewers  was  to  blamed  mainly,  although  he  admitted  that  many  of  the  War- 
tcrinnen  were  lacking  in  the  necessary  asepsis.  Morbidity  in  February 
17.94%,  mortality  8.97%. 

VON  WiNCKEL,  Franz.  Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshilfe.  Leipzig  1889.  Veit, 
pp.  844-846. 

Jaggard,  W.  W.  The  Prevention  of  Puerperal  Fever. 

/.  A.  M.  A.,  12 :  289-292,  1889. 

With  exception  of  the  recommendation  of  vaginal  douches  during  labor, 
the  use  of  iodoform  “  bacilli  ”  for  the  disinfection  of  the  catmm  uteri,  and 
some  fear  of  the  effects  of  sewer-gas,  this  article  is  still  authoritative. 
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Widal,  Georges-Fernand-Isidore  (1862-1929).  Rtude  sur  I’injection 
puerperale,  la  phlegmatia  alba  dolens,  et  I’erysipile.  G.  Steinheil, 
Editeur.  Paris  1889. 

“  It  is  fitting  to  say  that  as  early  as  1849,  Semmelweis,  then  chief  of  the 
obstetrical  clinic  in  Vienna,  proclaimed  the  contagiousness  of  des  accidents 
puerperaux  and  immediately  pointed  out  the  prophylactic  means  to  be  used, 
with  such  precision  that  modern  antisepsis  has  had  nothing  to  add  to  the 
precepts  laid  down  by  him.” 

Hajek,  Salamon.  Geschichte  der  k.  k.  Gesellschaft  der  Aerste  in  Wien 
von  1837  bis  1888.  Bei  Gelegenheit  des  FUnfzigjdhrigen  Jubildums. 
Wien  1889,  Alfred  Holder. 

Implies  that  Semmelweis  appeared  before  the  Society  in  1847. 

Blesh,  a.  L.  Puerperal  Fever:  Etiology,  Prophylaxis  and  Treatment. 

The  North  American  Practitioner,  Chicago,  1 :  209-226,  1889. 

Boeselke,  E.  J.  Puerperal  Fever,  History,  Theories  and  Etiology. 

Ibid.,  1 :  317-326;  350-361,  1889. 

Both  articles  give  a  somewhat  inaccurate  account  of  the  development  of 
the  Semmelweis  doctrines.  While  Boeselke  recommends  vaginal,  and  on 
occasion,  intra-uterine  douches  (or  the  iodoform  “  bacilli,”  for  which  he 
gives  the  formula)  during  and  after  labor,  both  writers  outline  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  conduct  of  labor  and  prophylaxis  of  puerperal  infection. 

Grosse,  Johannes.  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Semmelweis. 

Arctl.  Centralanz.,  Hamburg,  1891,  no.  8,  59-60. 

VON  WiNCKEL,  Franz.  Semmelweis,  Ignaz.  Allgemeine  deutsche  Bio- 
graphie.  Leipzig  1891.  Duncker  &  Humblot.  33.  Bd.  pp.  705-706. 

Hegar,  Alfred.  Zur  puerperalen  Infection  und  zu  den  Zielen  unserer 
modernen  Geburtshilfe  1889. 

Sammlg.  klin.  Vortrdge.  No.  29.  1891. 

Garrigues,  H.  J.  In  Memoriam  Carl  Braun. 

Am.  J.  Obst.,  N.  Y.,  24:  711-713,  1891. 

In  1849,  Braun  “  became  the  assistant  of  Professor  Klein  at  the  Obstetrical 
Clinic,  as  successor  to  the  unfortunate  Semmelweis,  the  first  man  in  the 
world  who  understood  the  septic  nature  of  so-called  puerperal  fever  and 
showed  how  to  prevent  it  ...  As  a  successor  of  Semmelweis,  in  the  very 
wards  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  antiseptic  midwifery  by  enjoining  the 
students  to  wash  their  hands  with  chlorine  water  before  they  made  vaginal 
examinations,  Braun  has  contributed  much  to  the  enormous  saving  of  human 
life  which  distinguishes  modern  obstetrics  from  that  of  all  previous  ages.” 
It  might  be  inferred  from  these  lines  that  Braun  continued  Semmelweis’ 
work. 
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Editorial.  International  Monument  to  Semmelweis. 

Lancet,  1892,  ii,  262,  897,  1013. 

Account  of  the  organization  and  of  the  work  of  the  Semmelweis  Memorial 
Committee  in  England. 

Duka,  A.  R.  Semmelweis  and  Puerperal  Fever. 

The  Medical  Magazine,  London,  1 :  555-568,  1892-1893. 

Part  of  the  program  for  raising  funds  for  the  Semmelweis  monument. 

Herrgott,  Francois  Joseph  (1814-1907).  Semmelweis ;  antisepsie. 
Memoir es  de  la  Societe  de  Medecine  de  Nancy,  22  ( ?)  :  95-107,  1892- 
1893. 

Refers  to  a  non-existent  second  edition  of  Semmelweis’  book. 

VON  WiNCKEL,  Franz.  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweis  (1818-1865). 
Munchener  medizinische  W ochenschrift ,  40;  871-874,  1893. 

Occasioned  by  the  announcement  of  the  intended  erection  of  the  Semmel¬ 
weis  monument.  Claims  to  have  been  an  adherent  of  Semmelweis  as  early  as 
1864,  regrets  not  informing  the  latter  of  his  results. 

Lindfors,  a.  O.  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweiss  och  bans  betudelse  for  den 
obstetriska  antiseptiken  (I.  P.  S.  and  his  merits  in  .  .  .). 

Upsala  Lakaref.  Fork.,  29:  189-208,  1893-94. 

Tarnier,  Stephane  ( 1828-1897).  De  Vasepsie  et  I’ antisepsie  en  obstetri- 
que.  Paris  1894.  * 

Fasbender  says  Tarnier  was  the  first  (1881)  to  use  corrosive  sublimate 
for  disinfection  of  the  hands.  Tarnier  seems  to  give  credit  for  priority  to 
Kneeland. 

Hueppe,  F.  Festrede  bei  Gelegenheit  des  VIII.  intemationalen  Congresses 
fiir  Hygiene  und  Demographie  zu  Budapest,  2.  September  1894. 

C.  r.  et  mem.,  8.  Congres  d’hygidne  etc.,  1 :  246,  1894. 

This  address  was  also  reprinted  in  four  Austrian  and  German  medical 
journals.  It  was  alleged  later,  that  in  this  address  Hueppe  had  quoted  Lister 
as  admitting:  “  Without  Semmelweis  my  work  would  have  been  in  vain,  the 
new  Surgery  is  indebted  most  of  all  to  the  great  son  of  Hungary.”  Lister 
of  course  denied  this  in  his  letter  to  Weckerling.  Undoubtedly  its  source  is 
the  report  of  the  Congress  found  in  Wien.  med.  Wchnschr.  7 : 699-702,  1894. 
The  reporter  apparently  quotes  from  Hueppe,  but  no  such  statement  can 
be  found  in  his  address. 

Elischer,  Gustav.  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweis. 

Reprint:  Pester-Lloyd  Gesellschaft,  no.  211,  1894,  p.  14. 

Fete  Commemorative. 

Congr.  internat.  d’hyg.  et  de  demog.  C.-r.  et  mem.,  1894.  Budapest, 
1 : 243-264,  1895.* 
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Braun  von  Fernwald,  Richard.  Vber  Asepsie  tind  Antisepsie  in  der 
Geburtshilfe  mit  specieller  Berucksichtigiing  der  V erhdltnisse  und 
Erfolge  an  der  geburtshilflichen  Klinik  des  Prof.  Gustav  Braun  in 
IVien.  Wien  1895.  J.  Safar. 

ZwEiFEL,  Paul.  Vortrag  iiber  Semmelweis. 

V erhandlungen  der  deutschen  Gesellschaft  fiir  Gyndkologie,  Leipzig, 
7:5-30,  1897. 

Based  on  Hegar  and  Bruck. 

Gramm,  Theodore  J.  Semmelweis. 

Transactions  of  33d  Session  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  1897.  Sherman  and  Co.  Phila.,  1898.  pp.  368-383. 

Brandt,  Kristian.  Semmelweis.  Een  historisk  studie. 

Norsk  Magasin  for  Laegevidcnskaben,  Kristiana,  13  (4.  R.) :  1281- 
1317,  1898. 

Edgar,  John.  Address  on  Semmelweis:  a  Short  Sketch  of  His  Life  and 
Teaching. 

Scottish  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Edinb.,  2 :  289-296,  1898. 

Grosse,  Johannes.  Ignoc  Philipp  Semmelweis,  der  Entdecker  der  Ur- 
sache  des  Kindbettfiebers.  Ein  Beitrag  sur  Geschichte  der  Medizin. 
Leipzig  und  Wien.  1898.  Franz  Deuticke. 

- .  Die  offcnen  Briefe  an  die  Professoren  der  Geburtshilfe  von  Dr. 

Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweis.  Nebst  Vorwort  und  Mitteilungen  iiber 
E.  V.  Siebold,  v.  Scanzoni  und  Spath.  Dresden  1899. 

Temesvary,  R.  Die  Fortschritte  der  Geburtshilfe  im  XIX.  Jahrhundert. 

Pest,  med.-chir.  Presse,  37:320-324;  449-451;  500-504;  523-526, 
1901. 

Hegar,  Alfred.  Das  Puerperalfieber. 

Miinchen.  med.  Wchnschr.,  48:  1467-1471,  1901. 

CuLLiNGWORTH,  CHARLES  J.  An  Address  on  Charles  White,  F.  R.  S., 
a  Great  Provincial  Surgeon  and  Obstetrician  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

Lancet,  1903,  ii,  1071-1076. 

Baruch,  Simon  (1840-1921).  Einige  amerikanische  Beitrage  zur  Ent- 
wicklung  der  Therapie.  (Prophylactische  Behandlung  des  Kind¬ 
bettfiebers). 

Janus,  8:  7-13,  1903. 
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English  translation:  Therapeutic  Gazette,  Detroit,  27:81-90,  1903, 

Read  before  the  Section  on  Medical  History,  Congress  of  German  Natura¬ 
lists  and  Physicians  at  Carlsbad,  Sept.  22,  1902. 

None  too  accurate  in  his  citations  or  dates.  Calls  Arneth  a  French  author, 
who  refers  to  “  Senderein  ”  (it  is  possible  that  this  is  the  source  of  the 
“  Senderein  ”  in  Garrison.  In  Currents  and  Counter-Currents,  the  name 
is  written  “  Semmeliveis  (Semmelweis),”  p.  276).  Also  says  that  Holmes 
states  the  source  of  the  disease  is  cadaveric  virus.  Extravagant  statements: 
“.  .  .  although  leading  obstetricians  in  America  attacked  this  view  with  an 
incomprehensible  stubbornness  of  preconceived  opinions,  the  great  mass  of 
the  medical  world  accepted  the  Holmes  idea  and  prophylactic  cleanliness 
stopped  up  the  source  of  the  infection.”  Quotes  two  sentences  from  Etiology, 
which  I  cannot  find  there,  nor  in  Hebra’s  articles. 

VON  Gyory,  Tiberius.  Zur  Prioritatsfrage  Holmes- Semmelweis. 

Janus,  8:  14-19,  1903. 

More  familiar  with  Holmes’  essay  than  Baruch  was  with  the  works  of 
Semmelweis. 

Baruch,  Simon.  Zur  Prioritatsfrage  Holmes-Semmelweis. 

Janus,  8:621-623,  1903. 

English  translation :  Therapeutic  Gazette,  27 : 802-806,  1903. 

VON  Gyory,  Tiberius.  Bemerkungen  zur  “Prioritatsfrage”  Holmes- 
Semmelweis. 

Janus,  8 : 624-626,  1903. 

Baruch,  Simon.  Ein  letztes  Wort  zur  Prioritatsfrage  Holmes-Semmel¬ 
weis. 

Janus,  9:  212,  1904. 

Does  not  improve  his  position,  nor  has  he  looked  up  his  references. 

Rose,  Achilles.  Misokaina  in  der  Medizin. 

N.  York.  med.  Momtschr.,  16:369-379,  1904. 

English  translation:  Med.  News,  Phila.,  85:  1074-1078,  1904. 

Rose’s  definition  of  the  word  he  probably  coined  (not  in  Webster)  :  deep- 
rooted  inclination  of  mankind  to  combat  new  ideas.  The  story  of  Semmel¬ 
weis  forms  the  bulk  of  the  article. 

M  ANNiNGER.  V ILMOS.  Dcr  Entwicklungsgang  der  Antiseptik  und  Aseptik. 
Heft  XH.  Abhandlungen  zur  Geschichte  der  Medicin.  Breslau 
1904.  J.  U.  Kern’s  Verlag  (Max  Miller),  Translated  from  the 
Hungarian  original  by  Dr.  Gustav  Adolf  Manniger, 

Devotes  two  chapters  to  Semmelweis. 

ScHURER  VON  Waldheim,  Fritz.  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweis.  Sein 
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Leben  und  Wirken,  Urteile  der  Mit-  und  Nachwelt.  Wien  und 
Leipzig  1904.  A.  Hartleben. 

Pagel  rates  this  as  the  best  biography  to  date. 

VON  Gyory,  Tiberius.  Semmelweis. 

Berlin,  klin.  Wchnschr.,  42:  1062-1063,  190.S. 

A  critique  of  the  preceding  item.  Objects  to  the  criticism  of  the  Etiology 
as  badly  arranged,  to  the  reference  to  Semmelweis’  “  defective  gymnasial 
training,”  to  mistakes  in  spelling  (v.  G.  says  they  are  typographical  errors, 
with  some  justice),  to  his  failure  to  indicate  quotations  in  some  places  (v. 
G.  finds  several  similar  errors  in  the  biography),  to  saying  that  Semmelweis’ 
departure  from  Vienna  was  probably  the  first  sign  of  his  later  mental 
derangement,  and  to  many  of  the  other  criticisms  in  the  book.  States  on  the 
basis  of  personal  communications  from  those,  who  knew  Balassa,  that  he 
practised  antisepsis  in  surgery  and  enforced  it  particularly  on  those  who  had 
come  in  contact  with  cadavers  or  puerperal  diseases.  Is  especially  irritated 
because  S.  v.  W.  was  unwilling  to  consider  Semmelweis  as  a  Hungarian  and 
goes  on  to  repeat  part  of  his  article  on  the  genealogy  of  Semmelweis.  Finally 
praises  the  author  for  his  summary  of  the  literature  for  and  against  Semmel¬ 
weis,  both  before  and  after  the  latter’s  death. 

- .  Semmelweis. 

Orvosi  hetilap,  49:  575-578,  1905. 

Review  of  Schurer  von  Waldheim’s  biography. 

- .  Semmelweis’  gesammelte  Werke.  Herausgegeben  und  zum  Theil  aus 

dem  Ungarischen  iibersetzt.  Gustav  Fischer.  Jena  1905. 

In  1903,  during  the  preparations  for  the  erection  and  dedication  of  the 
monument  to  Semmelweis  in  Budapest,  the  Hungarian  Society  for  the 
Publication  of  Medical  Works  arranged  for  the  collection  and  publication 
of  the  extant  writings  of  Semmelweis  in  Hungarian,  and  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  publication  of  an  edition  in  German.  The 
translation  of  Semmelweis’  writings  from  German  into  Hungarian  and  into 
German  of  his  articles  in  Hungarian,  along  with  the  editorial  work  on  the 
new  editions,  was  done  by  Dr.  Tiberius  v.  Gyory,  Privat-Dozent  of  the 
University  of  Budapest. 

CuLLiNGWORTH,  CHARLES  J.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  the  Con¬ 
tagiousness  of  Puerperal  Fever. 

/.  Obst.  &  Gynaec.  Brit.  Emp.,  8:  369-392,  1905. 

Reprint :  London  1906.  J.  J.  Glaisher. 

An  excellent  analysis  of  Holmes’  essay. 

As  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Semmelweis  Memorial  Committee  for  Great 
Britain,  he  says  “.  .  .  no  one  .  .  .  will  suspect  me  of  failing  to  recognize 
the  great  work  accomplished  with  tears  and  travail  of  that  illustrious  man. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  do  justice  to  Semmelweis  and  yet  to  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  work  done  by  others  in  a  similar  direction.” 
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PiNARD,  Adolphe.  Ignace-Philippe  Semmelweis  (1818-1865). 

Ann.  de.  gynec.  et  d’obst.,  Paris,  3 (2d.  s.) :  641-654,  1906. 

J.  d'accouchm.,  Liege,  27 :  451-453;  460-462,  1906. 

La  Presse  Medicale,  Paris,  14 :  739-742,  1906. 

Italian  translation:  Clinica  ostetrica,  Roma,  9:  367-375,  1907. 

Editorial.  The  Semmelweis  Monument  in  Budapest. 

Lattcet,  1906,  ii,  1090. 

Account  of  the  dedication  of  the  monument  in  Budapest  on  September  30, 
1906. 

ScHACHTER,  MiSKA.  Semmelweis. 

Gyogydsaat,  Budapest,  46 : 658-659,  1906. 

Rossner,  Hjalmar  (1873-1930).  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweis. 

Alim.  sven.  Lakartidn.,  Stockholm,  3 ;  625-632,  1906. 

Wyder,  Theodor.  Die  Ursachen  des  Kindbettfiebers  und  Hire  Entdeck- 
ung  durch  J.  Philipp  Semmelweis.  Berlin  1906.  J.  Springer. 

An  amplification  of  a  lecture  given  on  Dec.  7,  1905  to  a  lay  audience  by 
the  occupant  of  the  professorial  chair  at  Zurich  to  which  Semmelweis  received 
a  call  in  1857. 

Baruch,  Simon.  Correspondence.  The  Medical  Discovery  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes :  a  Lesson  in  Medical  History. 

Med.  Rec.,  N.  Y.,  69;  228-229,  1906. 

An  account  of  what  happened  after  Baruch  read  his  paper  on  O.  W.  H. 
at  Carlsbad  in  1902.  The  Doctor  was  still  not  as  familiar  with  the  history  of 
Semmelweis  as  he  should  have  been  to  raise  questions  of  priority. 

Editorial.  Semmelweis  halatanak  legendaja  (The  legend  of  the  death  of 
Semmelweis). 

Gydgydssat,  46 : 681,  1906. 

VON  Gyory,  Tiberius.  Semmelweis  irodalmi  hagyalteka  (The  literary 
remains  of  Semmelweis). 

Orvosi  hetilap,  50:  124-125,  1906. 

- .  Holmes  es  Semmelweis. 

Ssiileszet  es  nogydgy,  Budapest,  4 :  27-29,  1906. 

- .  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Semmelweis. 

/.  Obst.  &  Gynaec.  Brit.  Emp.,  London,  10 :  326-330,  1906. 

- .  Semmelweis  Ignacz  csaladfaja  (Genealogy  of  Semmelweis). 

Budapesti  Orvosi  Ujsdg,  4 :  29-30  (Suppl.  Sziileszet  es  ndgydgydszat), 
1906. 
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Benedikt,  Moritz  (1835-1920).  ^us  meinem  Leben,  Erinnerungen  und 
Erorterungen.  Carl  Honegin  (Ernst  Stiilpnagel).  Wien  1906. 

Benedikt  was  a  student  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Vienna  during  the 
period  of  Senunelweis’  assistancy. 

Fischer,  Isidor.  Semmelweis’  Vorlaufer. 

Wien.  klin.  Wchnsclir.,  19;  1155-1157,  1906. 

Written  just  before  the  dedication  of  the  monument  in  Budapest.  Enumer¬ 
ates  the  English  and  Scottish  physicians,  from  Denman  down,  who  called 
attention  to  the  contagious  nature  (communicability)  of  puerperal  fever. 

Blumberg,  Moritz.  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweiss  und  die  Prinzipien  der 
Asepsis  in  der  modernen  Geburtshilfe. 

Deutsche  med.  Presse,  Berlin,  10;  165,  1906. 

Editorial.  Puerperal  Fever  and  the  Monument  to  Semmelweis. 

J.  A.  M.  A.,  63 ;  1920,  1906. 

Note.  Semmelweis-unnepelyek  (The  festivities  for  .  .  .). 

Orvosi  hetilap,  50 ;  933-936,  1906. 

VON  Gyorv,  Tiberius.  Semmelweis  magyar  voltanak  elis  merese. 

Ibid.,  50;  309,  1906. 

Temesvary,  Rudolf.  Enthiillung  des  Semmelweis-Denkmals  in  Buda¬ 
pest  am  30.  September  1906. 

Monatschr.  f.  Geburtsh.  u  Gyndk.,  Berlin,  24 ;  643-645,  1906. 

Detailed  account  of  the  dedication  and  of  the  festivities  connected  with  it. 

Fasbender,  Heinrich  (1843-1914).  Geschichte  der  Geburtshulfe.  Jena 
1906.  G.  Fischer. 

The  outstanding  history  of  Obstetrics  to  date. 

VON  Gyory,  Tiberius.  Die  Enthiillung  des  Semmelweis-Denkmals  in 
Budapest. 

Allgemeine  deutsche  Hebammen-Zeitung,  Berlin,  21 ;  437-440,  1906. 
Made  up  largely  of  v.  Gydry’s  address  at  Budapest  on  Sept.  29,  1906. 

- .  Emlekbeszed  Semmelweis  felett  (Memorial  address  .  .  .). 

Orvosi  hetilap,  50 ;  893-902,  1906. 

Reprinted  in  the  Souvenir  Volume. 

German  Translation;  Pest,  med.-chir.  Presse,  42; 978-982,  1906. 

Die  Semmelweis-Feier. 

Pest,  med.-chir.  Presse,  42 ;  954-962,  1906. 

Young,  J.  Ignatius  Philipp  Semmelweiss. 

New  Zealand  Medical  Journal,  Wellington,  6;  1-10,  1907-1908. 
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Editorial.  The  Respective  Merits  of  Semmelweiss  and  Oliver  Wendell 

Holmes  in  the  Treatment  of  Childbed  Fever. 

Lancet,  1907,  i,  179. 

Quotes  Professor  T.  Clifford  Allbutt  of  Cambridge: 

“  The  Benefactor  to  whom  the  world’s  gratitude  and  memorial  are  due  is 
he  who  makes  the  thing  go,  an  achievement  which  comes  after  heroic 
sacrifice  and  a  life’s  devotion,  as  in  the  instance  of  Semmelweiss.  That 
another  man  (O.  W.  Holmes)  should  have  hit  on  the  same  idea,  as  some 
other  man  always  has,  is  to  that  other  man’s  great  personal  credit  and  he 
deserves  the  record  in  his  biography,  but  if  he  did  not  expend  himself  upon 
it,  and  but  for  the  man  who  did,  the  idea  would  have  emerged  and  developed 
much  later,  I  do  not  think  he,  but  the  effective  person,  deserves  the  chief 
honour.” 

Neale,  L.  E.  Concerning  the  Early  History  of  Puerperal  Fever. 

The  Hospital  Bulletin,  Med.  Dept.,  Uni.  of  Maryland,  3:  5-8,  1907. 

Sinclair,  W.  J.  and  Haddon,  J.  The  Discoverer  of  the  Etiology  of 
Puerperal  Fever. 

Lancet,  1907,  i,  324-325. 

Adami,  John  George  (1862-1926).  Charles  White:  Surgeon  and 
Obstetrician. 

Medical  Library  and  Historical  Journal,  5 :  1-18,  1907. 

Denies  any  credit  or  originality  to  Semmelweis. 

Weckerling,  H.  Semmelweis  oder  Lister? 

Miinchen.  med.  Wchnschr.,  54:675,  1907. 

Does  away  with  the  delusion,  cherished  by  some  of  Semmelweis’  devotees, 
that  Lister  derived  some  of  his  ideas  from  Semmelweis. 

Kaan,  C.  W.  Sir  Thomas  Watson:  the  Causation  of  Puerperal  Fever, 
and  its  Prophylaxis  by  Disinfection  and  the  Wearing  of  Gloves. 

Annals  of  Gynaecology  and  Paediatry,  Phila.,  21 :  216-219,  1908. 

Macfie,  Ronald  Campbell.  The  Romance  of  Medicine.  Cassell  and 
Co.,  Ltd.  London  1908. 

Hegar,  Alfred.  Fiinfzig  Jahre  Geburtshilfe. 

Therapie  der  Gegenwart,  11  (N.  F.) :  41-51,  1909. 

Obituary.  Charles  Henry  Felix  Routh. 

J.  Obst.  &  Gynaec.  Brit.  Emp.,  15:  251-256,  1909. 

Fischer,  Isidor.  Geschichte  der  Geburtshilfe  in  Wien.  Leipzig  &  Wien 
1909.  F.  Deuticke. 

A  fascinating  book. 
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Young,  Ernest  Boyen  (1869-1923).  A  Brief  Sketch  of  Semmelweis 
and  His  Work  on  Puerperal  Fever, 

Boston  M.  &  S.  161 :  15-17,  1909. 

Editorial.  The  Budapest  Medical  Clubs  and  the  Semmelweis  Cup. 

Lancet,  1909,  ii,  804. 

Sinclair,  Sir  William  Japp  (1846-1912).  Semmelweis,  His  Life  and 
Doctrines.  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Medicine.  Manchester  1909. 
University  Press. 

The  classic  biography  of  Semmelweis  in  English.  Based  for  the  most 
'  part  on  Schurer  von  Waldheim  and  the  Etiology. 

Review.  The  Life  and  Doctrines  of  Semmelweis. 

Lancet,  1909,  ii,  882. 

Editorial.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  the  Doctrine  of  Semmelweis. 

Lancet,  1909,  ii,  882. 

A  N emzetkozi  Semmelweis-Emlek  Budapesten.  Das  Internationale  Sem¬ 
melweis- Denkmal  in  Budapest.  Le  Monument  International  de 
Semmelweis  d  Budapest. 

Kiadja  a  Semmelweis-Emlek  vegrejakto  bozpttsaga  1909. 

The  history  in  Hungarian,  German  and  French  of  the  work  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  in  Budapest,  which  was  responsible  for  the  erection  of  the 
Semmelweis  monument,  and  of  the  festivities  at  the  unveiling. 

Newton,  Richard  Cole.  A  Brief  Study  of  the  Contribution  of  Ignaz 
Philipp  Semmelweis  to  Modern  Medicine. 

Med.  Rec.,  N.  Y.,  78:431-435,  1910. 

Based  on  Sinclair. 

Lea,  Arnold  W.  W.  Puerperal  Infection.  London  1910.  H.  Frowde. 

Although  from  Manchester,  the  home  of  Charles  White,  Lea  in  his  history 
of  puerperal  infection  gives  only  six  lines  to  White  and  over  three  pages  to 
Semmelweis. 

Harvey,  T.  W.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  His  Work  in  Establishing  the 
Contagious  Nature  of  Childbed  Fever. 

Med.  Rec.,  N.  Y.,  79: 102-105,  1911. 

Chrobak,  Rudolf  and  Schauta,  Friedrich.  Geschichte  und  Beschrei- 
bung  des  Baues  der  neuen  Frauenklinikcn  in  Wien.  U:ban  & 
Schwarzenberg.  Berlin  &  Wien  191 1. 

Of  interest  only  because  it  contains  a  picture  of  the  memorial  tablet  erected 
to  Semmelweis  in  front  of  the  septic  pavillion  of  the  Frauenklinik. 

Wertheimer,  M.  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweis  zum  50-jahrigen  Gedenken 
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seiner  Schrift  iiber  Aetiologie,  Begriff  und  Prophylaxis  des  Kind- 
bettfiebers. 

Aerztl.  Mitt.  a.  Baden,  Karlsruhe,  65:  115-117,  1911. 

Pertik,  Otto.  In  Memoriam :  Semmelweis. 

Budapesti  orv.  ujsdg.,  9:83-89,  1911. 

Memorial  address  given  at  the  Budapest  Casino  on  Jan.  24,  1911. 

Baruch,  Simon.  Holmes  and  Semmelweis. 

Med.  Rec.,  N.  Y.,  79:214-215,  1911. 

Still  unfamiliar  with  Semmelweis’  works.  Calls  Hebra’s  first  announce¬ 
ment  a  “  news  item.”  Attributes  the  introduction  of  the  nail-brush  for 
scrubbing  to  Semmelweis. 

VON  Fehling.  Ueber  den  Begriff  der  Selbstinfektion. 

Zentralbl.  f.  Gyndk.,  35:857-860,  1911. 

Ahlfeld,  Friedrich  (1843-1929).  Semmelweis  und  Antiseptik. 

Ibid.,  35: 1046-1050,  1911. 

Schwarz,  Henry.  Puerperal  Wound,  of  Intoxication  and  Wound  In¬ 
fection.  An  Historical  and  Critical  Review  of  Childbed  Fever. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Association  of  Obstetricians,  Gynecolo¬ 
gists  and  Abdominal  Surgeons,  23: 177-184,  1911. 

An  account  of  the  transition  period  in  the  history  of  puerperal  fever,  part 
of  which  the  author  witnessed  himself.  Dr.  F.  W.  Sears,  Syracuse,  relates  in 
the  discussion  how  Dr.  Lusk  was  asked  to  read  a  paper  against  the  antiseptic 
theory  in  obstetrics.  Thoroughly  convinced  that  this  theory  was  false,  he 
read  up  the  literature  and  then  wrote  a  paper  in  favor  of  it. 

Robinson,  Victor.  Pathfinders  in  Medicine:  Semmelweis,  the  Obste¬ 
trician. 

Medical  Review  of  Remews,  N.  Y.,  18:  232-246,  1912. 

Reprinted:  Pathfinders  of  Medicine.  N.  Y.  1929.  Med.  Life  Press, 
pp.  625-647. 

This  biography  of  Semmelweis  is  highly  imaginative.  An  example  of  his 
logic :  “  Rokitansky  kept  sweet  and  sane  by  memorizing  Kant  and  marrying 
a  singer.” 

Klassiker  der  Medizin,  herausgegeben  von  Karl  Sudhoff.  Jgn.  Philipp 
Semmelweis.  Aetiologie,  Begriff  und  Prophylaxis  des  Kindbett- 
fiebers  (1861).  Eingeleitet  von  Paul  Zweifel,  Leipzig.  Leipzig, 
1912.  J.  A.  Barth. 

Excerpts  from  the  Etiology. 
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MacDermott,  H.  E.  Semmelweiss  and  Holmes. 

Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal,  Toronto,  2(n.  s.) ;  24-32, 
1912. 

Contrasts  the  two  men,  somewhat  to  the  advantage  of  Semmelweis. 

Bruck,  Franz.  Semmelweis  und  Lister. 

Miinchen.  med.  Wchnschr.,  59:1439,  1912. 

The  death  of  Lister  was  the  occasion  for  this  outburst. 

Richter,  Paul.  Holmes  und  Semmelweis. 

Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  50:  1821-1822,  1913. 

Belabors  Baruch  for  his  lack  of  knowledge  about  Semmelweis  (incident¬ 
ally  for  not  spelling  the  name  properly),  although  there  were  a  great  number 
of  titles  on  Semmelweis  available  in  the  “  enviable  ”  library  of  the  Surgeon- 
General’s  Office  in  Washington,  which  he  enumerates  at  length. 

Bollinger,  Julius.  Semmelweis  Denkrede. 

Pest.  med.  Presse,  50:45-48,  1914. 

Editorial.  Holmes,  Not  Semmelweis. 

J.A.M.A.,  62:  1177,  1914. 

Denies  priority  to  Semmelweis. 

Camac,  C.  N.  B.  Correspondence.  Holmes,  Not  Semmelweis. 

Ibid.,  62:1349,  1914. 

Baruch,  Simon.  Correspondence.  Holmes,  Not  Semmelweis. 

J.  A.  M.  A.,  62 :  1420,  1914. 

Still  has  not  looked  up  his  references. 

Root,  William  W.  Correspondence.  Holmes,  Not  Semmelweis. 

Ibid.,  62 :  1494,  1914. 

“.  .  .  contrary  to  facts,  however,  to  consider  Holmes  a  discoverer,  a 
claim  which  he  never  made  and  which  his  own  words  disprove  by  quotations 
from  writers,  who  recognized  the  truth  as  clearly  as  did  he,  but  long 
before  .  .  .  What  I  wish  to  bring  out  that  the  great  debt  we  owe  to  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  in  this  connection,  is  not  that  he  discovered  the  contagi¬ 
ousness  of  puerperal  fever,  for  this  he  certainly  did  not  do,  but  that  he 
clearly  saw  the  truth  as  established  by  others  and  with  his  wonderful  power 
as  a  master  of  English  prose  presented  it  in  his  usual  attractive '  .d  forcible 
manner.” 

Schwarz,  Henry.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’  Priority  Concerning  Septic 
Infection  in  Puerperal  Fever,  Erysipelas  and  Simple  Peritonitis. 
Alienist  and  Neurologist,  St.  Louis,  36:320-322,  1915. 

Klebs,  Arnold  Carl  (1870-1943).  The  History  of  Infection. 

Ann.  Med.  Hist.,  1:159-173,  1917-18. 

Reprint:  N.  Y.  1917.  Hoeber. 
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F'ischer,  Isidor.  Von  Semmelweis  zur  modernen  Asepsis. 
kFien.  med.  Wcluuschr.,  68:  1179-188,  1918. 

- .  Semmelweis’  Lehre. 

men.  klin.  Wchnschr.,  31 :  782-787,  1918. 

A  resume  of  Semmelweis’  career  in  Vienna. 

Godlee,  Sir  Rickman  John  (1849-1925).  Lord  Lister.  2d  Ed.,  Lon¬ 
don  1918.  MacMillan  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Contains  a  lengthy  discussion  of  Semmelweis. 

Neuburger,  Max.  Zum  100.  Geburtstage  Ig^az  Philipp  Semmelweis. 
IVien.  med.  Wchnschr.,  68:  1173-1178,  1918. 

Jung,  P.  Semmelweis,  zu  seinem  100.  Geburtstage. 

Corr.-Bl.  f.  Schweiz.  Aerzte,  Basel,  48:  1043-1048,  1918. 

Largely  imaginative. 

Bruck,  Franz.  Semmelweis,  der  “  Retter  der  Mutter.” 

Allg.  med.  Centr.-Ztg.,  87 :  123,  1918. 

Frankl,  Oskar  (1873-1939).  Zu  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweis’  hun- 
dertstem  Geburtstag. 

Monatschr.  f.  Geburtsh.  u.  Gyndk.,  48:  1-8,  1918. 

The  author,  a  well-known  pathologist,  committed  suicide  when  the  “  New 
Order  ”  arrived  in  Austria. 

Abel.  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Max  von  Pettenkofer  und  Ignaz  Semmelweis, 
geb.  1818. 

Oeffentl.  Gesundheitspflg.,  Braunschweig,  3:435-438,  1918. 

VON  Gyory,  Tiberius.  Semmelweis.  Zur  lOO.-jahr.  Wiederkehr  seines 
Geburtstages.  1.  Juli  1918. 

Ztschr.  f.  drzt’.  Fortbild.,  Jena.  25 :  389-392,  1918. 

Principally  a  synopsis  of  the  Semmelweis  doctrines. 

Neuburger,  Max.  Die  Entwicklung  der  Medizin  in  Oesterreich. 

Wien  1918.  Carl  Fromme. 

Bruck,  Franz.  Semmelweis,  der  Begriinder  der  Anti-  und  Aseptik. 
Miinchen.  med.  Wchnschr.,  67 :  755-756,  1920. 

Daly,  Joseph  A.  Semmelweis. 

Medical  Pickwick,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  6 :  222-225,  1920. 

Landgraf.  Zum  Andenken  an  Ignaz  Semmelweis. 

Miinchen.  med.  Wchnschr.,  67:  1295,  1920. 

Quotes  letter  by  his  father,  who  was  in  Vienna  in  1847. 
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ZwEiFEL,  Paul.  Zum  Prioritatsstreit  zwischen  Semmelweis  und  Holmes. 

Archiv  fiir  Geschichte  der  Medicin,  21 :  181-190,  1919-1920. 

Garrison,  Fielding  Hudson  (1870-1935).  An  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Medicine.  Phila.  &  London  1921.  W.  B.  Saanders  Co. 
3d  Ed. 

Neuburger,  Max.  Die  Wiener  medicinische  Schule  im  V ormdrz.  Wien 
1921.  Rilola-Verlag. 

Bruck,  Franz.  Semmelweis,  der  Begriinder  der  Anti-  und  Aseptik.  Ein 
Mahnruf  an  die  Chirurgen  Deutschlands. 

Miinchen.  med.  Wchnschr.,  67 :  755-756,  1922. 

Bruck’s  constant  complaining  has  not  done  Lister  any  harm,  nor  Semmel¬ 
weis  any  good. 

- .  Semmelweis,  der  Entdecker  der  Kontaktinfektion  und  damit  Be- 

griinder  der  Anti-  und  Aseptik. 

Fortschritte  der  Mcdisin,  Berlin,  40;  551,  1922. 

- .  Semmelweis,  nicht  Lister. 

Zentralblatt  fiir  Chirurgie,  Leipzig,  49 :  426-428,  1922. 

Martin,  Alfred.  Zur  Geschichte  der  Anti-  und  Asepsis. 

Ztschr.  f.  Krankenpflg.,  Berlin,  44;  119-120,  1922. 

Adami,  John  George.  The  Manchester  School;  Charles  White  (1728- 
1813)  and  the  Arrest  of  Puerperal  Fever. 

J.  Obst.  &  Gynaec.  Brit.  Emp.,  29 (n.  s.)  ;  1-20,  1922. 

Reprint ;  Hodder  &  Stoughton  Ltd.,  London.  1922. 

Expresses  his  disg^ust  that  a  former  member  of  the  Manchester  School 
should  write  a  life  of  Semmelweis,  when  “.  .  .  practically  all  that  Semmel¬ 
weis  accomplished  was  to  demonstrate  absolutely  that  the  earlier,  English, 
methods  had  been  on  sound  lines  and  that  reversion  to  those  methods  brought 
about  a  rapid  reduction  of  mortality  .  .  .” 

King,  E.  L.  The  Influence  of  Pasteur  on  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  75 ;  527-530,  1922- 
1923. 

CouvELAiRE,  A.  Esquisse  de  I’histoire  de  la  “  Fievre  Puerperale.” 

Gynecologic  et  Obstetrique,  8;  1-10,  1923. 

Braun,  Richard.  Semmelweis  und  Karl  Braun  v.  Fernwald. 

Deutschoesterreichische  Abend-Zeitung,  Wien.  June  21,  1923. 

Reply  to  Fischer’s  article  in  Wien.  med.  Wchnschr.  on  the  100th  birthday 
of  Semmelweis. 
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VON  Brunn.  Semmelweis  und  Lister. 

Janus,  27 : 65-67,  1922. 

Nachmanson,  Ernst.  Pehr  Gusvaf  Cederschjold  (1782-1848).  Ein 
Blatt  aus  der  Geschichte  des  Kindbettfiebers  in  Schweden. 

Arch.  f.  Gesch.  d.  Med.,  15:  153-160,  1923. 

DE  Bustamente,  a.  S.  Ignacio  Felipe  Semmelweis. 

Rev.  med.  cubana,  Habana.,  35:  16-21,  1924. 

Dukes,  Cuthbert.  Lord  Lister.  Leonard  Pars,  Boston.  Small,  May¬ 
nard  &  Co.,  London.  1924. 

Malade,  Theodor.  Semmelweis,  der  Retter  der  Mutter,  der  Roman 
eines  drztlichen  Lebens.  Miinchen  1924.  Lehmann. 

Spanish  translation :  Semmelweis,  el  Salvador  de  las  Madres.  Madrid 
1943.  Morata. 

Sticker,  Georg.  .Semmelweis. 

Ztschr.  f.  Geburtsh.  u.  Gyndk.,  Stuttgart,  83:  314-334,  1924. 

An  extensive  discussion  of  Semmelweis,  the  Etiology  and  the  Open  Letters, 
his  opponents,  his  mental  iimess  and  death.  Includes  also  what  seems  to  be 
the  complete  autopsy  protocol. 

Sternberg,  Maximilian.  Jose]  Skoda.  Wien  1924.  J.  Springer. 

It  is  regrettable  that  there  are  no  adequate  biographies  of  Skoda,  Rokitan¬ 
sky  and  Hebra  in  English.  The  men,  who  should  have  written  them,  are 
probably  all  dead  now.  Sinclair  did  his  job  for  Semmelweis;  why  does  not 
some  one  do  the  same  for  at  least  one  of  the  three  mentioned  above? 

Smith,  J.  B.  Semmelweis;  Physician,  Martyr,  Pioneer. 

Medical  Times,  London,  52:  3851,  1924. 

These  pour  le  Doctoral  en  Medecine  (Diplome  d’fitat).  Par  Louis 
Destouches,  ne  a  Courbevoie,  le  27  Mai  1894.  La  Vie  &  I’Oeuvre 
de  Philippe  Ignace  Semmelweis.  1924. 

A  doctoral  thesis ! ! !.  The  product  of  an  unbridled  imagination.  Many 
errors :  e.  g.  cites  a  work  by — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  P.  I.  Semmelweis 
(Londres,  1909);  quotes  an  unknow'n  correspondence  between  Semmelweis 
and  Markusovszky,  etc. 

Wegscheider.  Semmelweis  und  Lister. 

Ztschr.  f.  Geburtsh.  u.  Gyndk.,  Stuttgart,  87 :  661-668,  1924. 

Dawson,  P.  M.  Semmelweis,  an  Interpretation. 

Ann.  Med.  Hist.,  6 : 258-279,  1924. 

Fischer,  Isidor.  Die  jiingere  Wiener  geburtshilflich-gynakologische 

Schule. 

Wien.  med.  Wchnschr.,  75 :  1279,  1925. 
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VON  Brunn.  Zur  Frage  Semmelweis-Lister. 

Miinch.  med.  IVchnschr.,  72:  541,  1925. 

ZwEiFEL,  Paul.  Das  Kindbettfieber.  Doederlein — Handbuch  der  Geburts- 
hilfe.  Bd.  3.  Munchen.  J.  F.  Bergmann.  1925. 

Lengthy  discussion  of  priority  claims  against  Semmelweis. 

Fehling,  H.  Entwicklung  der  Geburtshilfe  und  Gyndkologie  im  19.  Jahr- 
hundert.  Berlin  1925.  J.  Springer,  pp.  18-49. 

Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweiss.  (Unsigned  article  in  section  on  History  of 
Medicine). 

Med.  J.  &  Rec.,  N.  Y.,  122 :  761-763,  1925. 

Bruck,  Franz.  Semmelweis. 

Med.  Klinik,  Berlin.  21 :  1559-1560,  1925. 

- .  Aus  den  Werken  Semmelweis. 

Munchen.  med.  IVchnschr.,  73 : 872,  1926. 

A  series  of  quotations  from  the  works  of  Semmelweis. 

Daly,  Joseph  A.  Semmelweis:  Discoverer  of  the  Cause  of  Puerperal 
Fever. 

Atlantic  M.  /.,  Harrisburg,  29:417-421,  1926. 

Much  the  same  as  the  one  in  Med.  Pickwick,  6: 222,  1920. 

Fischer,  Isidor.  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweis. 

Wien.  med.  Wchnschr.,  77 :  736-738,  1927. 

Newsholme,  Sir  Arthur.  Evolution  of  Preventive  Medicine.  Williams 
and  Wilkins.  Baltimore  1927.  pp.  185-188. 

Niemeijer.  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweiss. 

Tijdschrift  voor  Praktische  Verloskunde,  Amsterd.,  31 :  1-7,  1927. 
Written  at  the  request  of  a  midwife,  who  wanted  to  know  more  about 
Semmelweis.  Based  on  Malade. 

Bruck,  Franz.  Semmelweis.  Zur  Erinnerung  an  seine  Entdeckung  der 
Ursache  und  Verhutung  des  Kindbettfiebers  vor  80  Jahren. 
Monatschr.  f.  Geburtsh.  u.  Gynak.,  77 :  259-262,  1927. 

- .  Semmelweis,  zur  Erinnerung  an  seine  Entdeckung  vor  80  Jahren. 

Med.  Klin.,  24:  1612-1613,  1928. 

Repetition. 

Seitz,  Ludwig.  Die  Entwicklung  der  Geburtshilfe  in  den  letzten  100 
Jahren. 

Munchen.  med.  Wchnschr.,  75 :  1041-1045,  1929. 
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McQueen,  J.  D.  Milestones  in  the  Evolution  of  Obstetrics. 

Canad.  M.  Assn.  18(n.  s.) :  81-84,  1928. 

“  Not  until  the  blame  was  placed  upon  medical  students  would  the  profes* 
sion  as  a  whole  accept  the  theory.  For  this  reason,  Semmelweis  has,  it  seems 
to  me,  received  more  than  his  share  of  credit  as  being  the  first  to  bring 
before  the  medical  world  the  fact,  that  puerperal  fever  could,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  prevented  .  . 

This  idea  has  the  virtue  of  novelty.  Semmelweis  placed  the  blame  speci¬ 
fically  on  the  professors  of  Obstetrics. 

Bruck,  Franz.  Paul  Zwaifel’s  Advocacy  of  Semmelweis. 

Munchen.  med.  IVchnschr.,  75 : 227,  1928. 

Praise  to  Zweifel  for  his  defense  of  Semmelweis’  priority. 

SuDHOFF,  Karl.  IVorte  der  Huldigung  fiir  Semmelweis,  gesprochen  am 

Semmelweis-Denkmal  in  Budapest  den  6.  September. 

Budapest  1929.  Pester  Lloyd-Gesellschaft. 

Lambert,  Samuel  Waldron  and  Goodwin,  George  M.  Medical 
Leaders  from  Hippocrates  to  Osier.  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
Indianapolis  1929. 

Johnson,  Charles  B.  Medical  Martyr  of  the  Eighteen-sixties  (Dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  Cause  of  Puerperal  Fever). 

Illinois  M.  J.,  Oak  Park,  55 :  145-146,  1929. 

Bruck,  Franz.  Semmelweis,  nicht  Lister. 

Janus,  33 ;  301-309,  1929. 

Same  pattern  as  in  his  other  articles,  with  some  variations.  Berates  some 
of  his  countrymen  for  failing  to  give  proper  credit  to  Semmelweis.  Usual 
attack  on  Lister.  Strieker  in  the  discussion  asserts  that  Semmelweis’  mental 
illness  was  due  to  a  taboparalysis,  which  impaired  him  physically  and 
mentally  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 

Veraart,  B.  a.  G.  Welche  Bedeutung  haben  Semmelweis  und  Lister  fiir 
den  Fortschritt  der  Medizin. 

Janus,  33 :  360-369,  1929. 

Ottow,  B.  Ein  Bild  von  Semmelweis  aus  seinen  letzten  Lebensjahren. 

Zentralbl  f.  Gyndk.,  53:  1750-1752,  1929. 

Haggard,  Howard  W.  Devils,  Drugs  and  Doctors.  The  Story  of  the 
Science  of  Healing  from  Medicine-man  to  Doctor.  Harper  &  Bros. 
New  York  &  London  1929.  pp.  77-88. 

Tobey,  James  Alner.  Riders  of  the  Plagues.  Scribner.  New  York  1930. 
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Farreres,  P.  Semmelweis. 

Revista  espanola  de  medicina  y  cirurgia,  13 :  197-199,  1930. 

Taken  from  Malade. 

Veraart,  B.  a.  G.  Semmelweis  en  Lister. 

Nederl.  tijdschr.  v.  Geneesk.,  74:  1762-1775,  1930. 

Wiese,  E.  R.  Semmelweis. 

Ann.  Med.  Hist.,  2(n.  s.) :  80-88,  1930. 

Tauffer,  Wilhelm  (1851-1934).  Hegars  Wirken  im  Geiste  Semmel¬ 
weis.  Ein  Beitrag  zu  Zeitgeschichte. 

Monatschr.  f.  Geburtsh.  u.  Gyndk.,  84:  8-21,  1930. 

An  account  of  an  intimate  association  with  Alfred  Hegar.  The  author 
learned  to  know  about  Semmelweis  from  talks  with  Prof.  Benedikt  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  discussed  Semmelweis  with  Hegar 
caused  the  latter  to  conceive  the  idea  of  writing  a  biography  of  Semmelweis. 
Tauffer  also  worked  under  Kezmarszky,  who  had  been  one  of  Semmelweis’ 
two  assistants.  He  credits  Hegar’s  successful  pioneering  to  his  observance 
of  Semmelweis’  doctrines. 

PoLAK,  John  Osborn.  Outstanding  Achievements  in  Obstetrics  Practice 
in  the  Past  100  Years. 

/.  Tenn.  Med.  Ass.,  23:207-212,  1930. 

This  article  contains  a  surprising  number  of  errors  for  such  an  author. 

Klein E,  H.  O.  Das  Martyrium  des  Professor  Semmelweis. 

Deutsche  med.  IVchnschr.,  Leipzig  &  Berlin,  56:  1706-1707,  1930. 

Kronfel,  a.  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweis.  1818-1865. 

Wien.  med.  Wchnschr.,  81 :  179,  1930. 

Bruck,  Franz.  Gedenkworte,  auf  Semmelweis  bei  der  Ubernahme  des 
Semmelweisbildes  durch  die  Berliner  medizinische  Gesellschaft. 
Med.  Klin.,  26:  1693-1694,  1930. 

A  portrait  of  Semmelweis,  painted  by  Manfred  Prager,  was  hung  in  the 
staircase  well  of  the  Langenbeck-Virchow  house  in  Berlin  beside  the  portrait 
of  Lister  on  October  22,  1930. 

Major,  Ralph  Hermon.  The  Doctor  Explains.  Garden  City  Publ.  Co. 
Garden  City  1932. 

Acosta-Sison,  H.  Ignaz  Semmelweis,  Precursor  of  Listerism  in  Obste¬ 
trics. 

Journal  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Medical  Association,  12:  107-112, 
1932. 
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De  Kruif,  Paul  H.  Saver  of  Mothers. 

Ladies’  Home  Journal,  49 : 6,  1932. 

Reprinted  in:  Men  Against  Death.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  1932. 
pp.  35-36. 

Semmelweis,  Ignaz  (1818-1865). 

/.  Organotherapy,  16:271-273,  1932. 

Erroneously  credits  Dr.  Theodor  Duka  with  saving  Semmelweis’  name 
from  oblivion  and  with  sending  a  copy  of  his  article  on  Semmelweis  to  Lord 
Lister,  “  who  immediately  acknowledged  Semmelweis  to  be  one  of  his 
forerunners.” 

Goodall,  James  Robert.  Puerperal  Injection.  Montreal  1932. 

If  Boer  “  introduced  the  methods  he  learned  in  England,”  i.  e.  "  the  old 
principles  of  cleanliness  and  disinfection  of  the  hands  with  chloride  of  lime, 
widely  in  vogue  in  England  forty  years  previously,”  why  did  he  have  epi¬ 
demics  of  puerperal  fever  ? 

Findley,  Palmer.  The  Story  of  Childbirth.  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co. 
New  York  1933. 

SiGERiST,  Henry  E.  The  Great  Doctors.  Norton  &  Co.  New  York  1933. 
pp.  354-359. 

Cutter,  Irving  S.  Chapter  on  the  History  of  Obstetrics :  Curtis’  Obstet¬ 
rics  and  Gynecology.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.  P  .ila.  &  London  1^33. 
pp.  137-143. 

Clendening,  Logan.  Behind  the  Doctor.  Knopf.  New  York  1933. 

Munster,  L.  Agostini  Bassi,  early  Parasitologist  [work  of  Bassi,  Lister 
and  Semmelweis  and  review  of  develo^^ment  of  conception  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  conception  of  contagion] . 

Janus,  37:221-246,  1933. 

Budapest  Correspondence.  Was  Semmelweis  a  Hungarian? 

J.  A.  M.  A.,  101 :  1894,  1933. 

Wagner,  G.  A.  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweis  und  die  Verhiitung  der  pyo- 
genen  Infektion. 

Der  Chirurg,  6 : 276-283. 

These  pour  le  Doctoral  en  Medecine  (Diplome  d’fitat).  Par  Andre  Sobel, 
Licencie  en  Sciences,  ne  le  28  Septembre  1906  a  Jibon  (Roumanie). 
Semmelweis,  sa  vie  tragique  et  ses  oeuvres  (1818-1865).  Paris 
1934. 

There  is  more  than  an  accidental  resemblance  between  this  thesis  and 
that  of  Destouches.  Dedicated  to  T.  v.  Gyory,  among  many  others.  Repre- 
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sents  a  young  Hungarian  as  accidentally  attending  an  autopsy  by  Rokitansky 
on  a  cadaver  "  dead  from  an  unknown  disease,  more  fatal  than  the  plague." 
Attendance  at  this  autopsy  was  the  motive  for  his  change  from  the  study  of 
law  to  that  of  medicine.  Very  dramatic  picture  of  the  death  of  the  autopsied 
patient  from  puerperal  fever  and  of  the  Hungarian’s  resolve  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  to  the  solution  of  the  mysterious  disease. 
Alleges  that  his  return  to  the  University  of  Budapest  was  due  to  his  insuf¬ 
ficient  knowledge  of  German  and  the  ridicule  of  his  fellow  students,  who  were 
jealous  of  his  success.  Sobel’s  bibliography  is  identical  with  that  of  Des- 
touches,  including  mistakes,  except  that  he  lists  Destouche’s  thesis  as  the 
final  reference. 

Bruck,  Franz.  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweis  und  die  Verhiitung  der 
pyogenen  Infektion. 

Der  Chirurg,  6:456-457,  1934. 

Comment  on  Wagner’s  article. 

Fischer,  Isidor.  Doktor  Semmelweis. 

men.  med.  Wchnschr.,  84 :  449-450,  1934. 

Criticism  of  premier  performance  of  a  play  by  Hans  Rehfish,  March  28, 
1934. 

VON  Khreninger-Guggenberger,  Josef.  Gasbrandbazillen  im  Scheiden- 
sekret.  Semmelweis  und  die  moderne  Bakteriologie. 

Zentralbl.  j.  Gyndk.,  58:434-438,  1934. 

The  title  is  misleading. 

Burger,  K.  Semmelweis  und  die  moderne  Bakteriologie.  Bemerkungen 
zu  dem  Artikel  von  J.  von  Khreninger-Guggenberger. 

Zentralbl.  f.  Gyndk.,  58:  1649-1651,  1934. 

Wagner,  G.  A.  A.  Hebra  und  Semmelweis,  Bemerkungen  zu  F.  Bruck. 
Der  Chirurg,  6:457-458,  1934. 

Peckham,  C.  H.  Brief  History  of  Puerperal  Infection. 

Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Baltimore,  3 :  187- 
212,  1935. 

Excellent  bibliography. 

Thoms,  Herbert.  Classical  Contributions  to  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Springfield  and  Baltimore  1935.  Thomas,  pp.  184-190. 

Levinson,  Abraham.  Pioneers  of  Pediatrics. 

Med.  Life.,  42:329-382;  385-420;  421,  1935. 

Reprint:  Froben  Press.  New  York  1935. 

“  In  seeking  the  cause  of  puerperal  sepsis,  Semmelweiss  learned  that 
medical  students  came  directly  to  the  obstetrical  ward  from  their  anatomi¬ 
cal  dissections.  They  washed  their  hands  with  soap  and  water,  but  a  cadav- 
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erous  odor  still  remained  on  them.  To  destroy  that  odor,  Semmelweiss  sug¬ 
gested  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime.  To  his  great  surprise,  he  found  that 
after  this  procedure,  the  number  of  puerperal  infections  decreased  materi¬ 
ally.  Correlating  the  two  facts,  he  came  upon  his  life-saving  discovery  and 
devoted  all  his  time  and  energfy  to  preaching  the  prevention  of  puerperal 
sepsis.”  Semmelweis’  discovery  was  an  accident  only  insofar  as  he  was 
struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  autopsy  findings  in  Kolletschka  and  the 
puerperal  fever  cases. 

Neuburger,  Max.  Das  allgemeine  Krankenhaus  und  die  Wiener  medizin- 
ische  Schule. 

Wien.  klin.  Wchnschr.,  48:613-622,  1935. 

VON  Magyary-Kossa,  Julius.  Ungarische  medizinische  Erinnerungen. 
Budapest  1935.  Danubia.  pp.  284-294. 

DE  Haas,  J.  H.  Semmelweis  and  the  Prevention  of  Puerperal  Infectioa 
Geneesk.  tijdschr.  v.  Nederl. -Indie,  75:  1536-1539,  1935. 

Kahr,  H.  Auf  Semmelweis’  Spuren  im  Wiener  allgemeinen  Kranken- 
hause. 

Wien.  med.  Wchnschr.,  85 :  1080-1082,  1935. 

Indicates  the  places,  where  Semmelweis  worked  in  the  A.  K.  and  changes 
made  since  1847.  Refers  to  the  erection  of  the  memorial  tablet  to  Sem¬ 
melweis  in  front  of  the  septic  pavillion  of  the  new  gynecologic  clinic  and 
to  a  street  in  the  21st  district  of  Vienna,  named  in  honor  of  Semmelweis. 
Outlines  the  history  of  antisepsis  and  asepsis  in  the  A.  K. 

Frankel,  Walter  K.  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweis  (1818-1865). 
Zentralbl.  f.  Gyndk.,  59:2309-2311,  1935. 

Eulogy. 

Guttmacher,  Alan  Frank.  Into  this  Universe:  The  Story  of  Human 
Birth.  Viking  Press,  New  York  1937.  pp.  293-295. 

Green  HILL,  Joseph  P.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Puerperal  Fever. 
Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  Chicago,  62 :  772-77 A,  1936. 

Gribel,  Friedrich.  Die  Entwicklung  der  Wundbehandlung  von  der 
Mitte  des  18.  bis  zur  Mitte  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.  Abhandlungen 
cur  Geschichte  der  Medizin  und  der  N atunvissenschaften.  Heft  15. 
Berlin  1936.  Ebering. 

Beilin,  A.  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweis.  1818-1865. 

Hygeia,  14:  703-704,  1936. 

VON  Gyory,  Tiberius.  Die  Abstammung  des  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweis. 
Deutsche  med.  Wchnschr.,  62 :  787,  1936. 

It  seems  that  rumors  were  afoot  during  this  period  that  Semmelweis  was 
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not  of  pure  “  Aryan  ”  stock.  Herein  is  sketched  for  the  benefit  of  the  rumor- 
mongers  the  Semmelweis  family-tree,  which  the  author  traced  back  to  1692. 
The  Semmelweis  family  was  Roman  Catholic  and  had  lived  in  Hungary 
since  that  time. 

Kussmaul,  Adolph.  Jugenderinnerungen  eines  alien  Arstes.  Miinchen 
1936.  J.  F.  Lehmann.  16th- 18th  ed. 

Celine,  Louis-Ferdinand  (pseudonym  of  Louis  Ferdinard  Destouches). 
Mea  Culpa:  (and)  The  Life  and  Work  of  Semmelweis.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Robert  Allerton  Parker.  Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
Boston  1937. 

This  effusion  has  also  been  translated  into  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  I 
can’t  imagine  a  greater  waste  of  efforts.  According  to  a  recent  issue  of 
Time,  the  Free  French  are  looking  for  this  gentleman,  who  is  reported 
to  be  in  Germany. 

Rongy,  Abraham  Jacob.  Childbirth:  Yesterday  and  Today.  The  Story 
of  Childbirth  through  the  Ages  to  the  Present.  New  York  1937. 
Emerson  Books,  Inc.  pp.  67-69. 

Korns,  H.  M.  Notes  on  the  Medical  History  of  Vienna. 

Ann.  Med.  Hist.,  9 :34S,  464,  1937 

Ullmann,  E.  V.  The  Doctor  Laughs. 

West.  J.  S.,  45  :  392,  567,  624,  1937. 

Contains  a  dubious  anecdote  about  Semmelweis  from  Hollander. 

Perticari,  S.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Semmelweis. 

Bucure^ti  medical,  9 :  76-78,  1937. 

Philipps,  M.  H.  History  of  the  Prev  .ition  of  Puerperal  Fever. 

Brit.  M.  J.,  1938,  i,  1-7. 

Frankl,  Oskar.  Semmelweis.  Fragmente  aus  einem  Drama. 

Neues  Wiener  Journal,  Feb.  20,  1938. 

Korbuly,  Georg.  Zeitgenossiche  Bildnisse  Semmelweis’. 

Zentralbl.  f.  Gyndk.,  62 :  738-743,  1938. 

Devraigne,  L.  L’ obstetrique  a  trovers  les  ages.  Gustav  Doin  &  Cie. 
Paris  1939.  pp.  104-109. 

Findley,  Palmer.  Priests  of  Lucina:  The  Story  of  Obstetrics.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  Boston  1939. 

Edgar,  Irving  I.  Ignatz  Philipp  Semmelweis;  Outline  for  Biography. 
Ann.  Med.  Hist.,  l(3d.  s.) ;  74-96,  1939. 
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Gutierrez,  A.  Semmelweis  y  la  infecion. 

Rev.  de  cir.  de  Buenos  Aires,  19 : 200-209,  1940. 

Avarrfy,  E.  Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweis. 

Gyogydszat,  80 :  357-358,  1940. 

Schaffer,  Karl  (1864-1939).  Das  Nervensystem  von  I.  Semmelweis. 
Ztsclir.  f.  d.  ges.  Neurologie  u.  Psychiatrie,  Berlin,  169 :  246-249,  1940. 

Korbuly,  Georg.  Semmelweis  utolso  napjai  (Last  days  of  .  .  .). 

Orvosi  hetilap,  84:436-441,  1940. 

Burgess,  Arthur  Henry.  Development  of  Provincial  Medical  Education 
Illustrated  in  the  Life  and  Work  of  Charles  White  of  Manchester. 
Lancet,  1941,  i,  235-240. 

Semmelweis,  I.  P.  Etiology,  concept  and  prophylaxis  of  childbed  fever. 
Medical  Classics,  Baltimore.  5 :  339-478;  481-589;  591-715 ;  719-773, 
1941. 

The  first  translation  of  the  Etiology  into  English.  Errors  in  rendering 
German  idioms  and  omission  of  several  paragraphs  in  one  section. 

Castiglioni,  Arturo.  A  History  of  Medicine.  New  York  1941.  Knopf. 

Mayer,  Claudius  F.  Two  unpublished  letters  of  Semmelweis. 

Bull  Med.  Libr.  Ass.,  30:  233-236,  1942. 

Irving,  Frederick  Carpenter.  Safe  Deliverance.  Boston  1942. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

The  history  of  obstetrics  in  the  United  States,  as  exemplified  in  Boston 
Too  bad  that  there  are  not  a  few  more  books  like  this. 

Clendening,  Logan.  Source  Book  of  Medical  History.  New  York  1942. 
Hoeber. 

Weber,  B.  Die  keimtotende  Wirkung  der  Semmelweisschen  Handedesin- 
fektionslosung. 

Arch.  f.  Hyg.,  127:309,  1942. 

Thorek,  Max.  A  Surgeon’s  World:  An  Autobiography.  Philadelphia 
1943.  Lippincott. 

Watson,  B.  P.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — A  Century’s  Vindication  of 
His  Work  on  Puerperal  Fever. 

Bull.  New  York  Acad.  Med.,  19 :  525-539,  1943. 

Bell,  T.  Floyd.  Maternal  Welfare. 

West.  J.  Surg.,  Obst.  and  Gyn.,  51 :  35-45,  1943. 

Daily,  E.  F.  Notes  On  Puerperal  Fever,  1843-1943,  Commemorating  the 
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Centenary  of  Holmes’  Essay  “  On  The  Contagiousness  of  Puerperal 
Fever.” 

J.  A.  M.  A.,  121 :  1006-1007,  1943. 

Haagensen,  C.  O.  and  Lloyd,  Wyndham  E.  B.  A  Hundred  Years  of 
Medicine.  New  York  1943,  Sheridan  House,  pp.  291-292. 

Editorial.  100  Years  after  Holmes. 

Medical  Economics,  20:  124,  1943. 

Semmelweis  commits  suicide ! ! !  96  per  cent  mortality  in  the  pavillion 
where  he  worked ! ! ! 

Neuburger,  Max.  British  Medicine  and  the  Vienna  School.  Contacts 
and  Parallels.  London  1943.  Wm.  Heinemann. 

Leonardo,  Richard  A.  History  of  Surgery.  New  York  1943.  Froben 
Press. 

Truax,  Rhoda.  Joseph  Lister.  Father  of  Modern  Surgery. 

Indianapolis  &  New  York.  1944.  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Dan  FORTH,  William  C.  The  Beginnings  of  Asepsis — The  Story  of  a 
Tragic  Life. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  Chicago,  15 : 425-443, 
1945. 
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MEDICO-HISTORICAL  NEWS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  on  May  25-26,  1947  at 
the  Cleveland  Medical  Library.  The  tentative  program  is  as  follows : 

Sunday,  May  25,  Afternoon  Session 
2 :  00-4 : 00  Council  Meeting 

4:00  Reception  by  Trustees  of  Cleveland  Medical  Library  with  Demon¬ 

stration  of  George  G.  Marshall  Collection  of  Herbals  by  Dr.  R.  M. 
Stecher 

Evening  Session 

8 : 00  Symposium  by  Staff  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History 


of  Medicine 

1.  The  World  in  1847  .  H.  E.  Sigerist 

2.  Medicine  in  1847 

(a)  In  Continental  Europe .  Owsei  Temkin 

(b)  In  Great  Britain  .  S.  V.  Larkey 

(c)  In  United  States .  Genevieve  Miller 

3.  Medical  Historiography  in  1847  . . .  Ludwig  Edelstein 


Monday,  May  26,  Morning  Session 

9: 15-9:30  What  is  Social  Medicine! 

George  Rosen,  New  York 
9 :  30-9 :  50  Early  Animalcular  Hypotheses 

Phyllis  Allen,  Rochester,  New  York 
9 :  50-10 :  10  Minnesota  Public  Health  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Philip  Jordan,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
10:  10-10:30  Alonzo  T.  Keyt,  Cardiologist 

D.  A.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
10:30-10:50  American  Contribution  to  History  of  Roentgenology 
Otto  Glasser,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Symposium  on  Medical  Schools 

10:55-11:15  Beginnings  of  Medical  Education  in  California,  University  of  the 
Pacific 

W.  F.  Norwood,  Los  Angeles 

11:15-11:35  The  Worthington  School  and  Thomsonianism 
Jonathan  Forman,  Columbus,  Ohio 
11:35-11:55  The  First  Medical  College  in  Vermont 
F.  C.  Waite,  Dover,  N.  H. 
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Monday,  M?  26,  Afternoon  Session 
2 :  00-  2 :  25  Business  Session 
2 : 25-  2 :  30  Award  of  William  Osier  Medal 
2:30-  3:  15  Fielding  H.  Garrison  Lecture 

E.  Ashworth  Underwood,  Director  of  the  Wellcome  His¬ 
torical  Medical  Museum,  London 
3 :  20-  3 : 40  Pioneer  Medicine  in  the  Southwest 

L.  J.  Moorman,  Oklahoma  City 
3:40-  4:00  Dr.  Edward  Tiffin,  Ohio’s  First  Governor 
L.  F.  Edwards,  Columbus,  Ohio 
4:00-  4:20  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  and  Chloroform 

C.  D.  Leake,  Galveston,  Texas 

Visit  to  Museum  of  Historical  Medicine  and  Army  Medical  Library 

Evening  Session,  Wade  Park  Manor 
Banquet 

Address:  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing 
J.  F.  Fulton 

Meetings  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Cleveland  Medical 
Library. 

Headquarters  hotel  is  Wade  Park  Manor,  East  107th  Street  and 
Park  Lane.  Reservations  should  be  made  promptly  and  directly 
with  the  hotel. 

CONSTITUENT  SOCIETIES 
Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Straub  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  has  generously  presented  the  Institute 
with  a  number  of  valuable  gifts.  They  include  an  original  oil  portrait  of  his  great- 
great-grandfather  Dr.  Karl  Kaspar  von  Siebold,  painted  by  Jo.  Hirschmann  1786, 
and  the  following  books: 

Canon  of  Avicenna,  Jooks  I-V.  Venice,  1490. 

Vesalius,  De  humani  corporis  fabrica  libri  septem.  2nd  ed.,  Basel,  1555. 

Chirurgische  Bucher  und  Schrifften  des  Paracelsus.  Strassburg,  1605. 

Les  oeuvres  d’Ambroise  Pare.  7th  ed.,  Paris,  1614. 

Works  of  Hippocrates  with  commentary  by  Prospc  '  L  rtianus.  Venice,  1652. 

Thomae  Bartholini  Anatome.  Lugduni,  1677. 

Anatomia  Ricardi  Anglici.  Edited  by  R.  Toply.  Vi  nna,  1902. 

Ohio  NATIONAL  NEWS 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Paterson,  for  thirty-five  years  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  has  retired  from  that  position  with  the  title 
of  executive  secretary  emeritus.  As  director  of  research  he  plans  to  write  a  text 
in  Community  Health  Organization  for  the  School  of  Social  Administration,  Ohio 


4:20- 
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State  University,  and  two  historical  studies,  one  on  the  history  of  the  tuberculosis 
movement  in  Ohio  and  a  history  of  the  public  health  movement  in  Ohio. 

YaU  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Yale  Medical  Library  has  at  last  received  the  extensive  collections  of  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold  C.  Klebs  of  Nyon,  Switzerland,  who  died  in  1943.  A  well-known 
historian  of  medicine  and  of  science.  Dr.  Klebs  deeded  his  library  to  Yale  through 
the  persuasion  of  the  late  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  who  desired  that  his  own  volumes 
on  the  history  of  medicine  should  be  deposited  at  the  Yale  Library  with  those  of 
his  intimate  friends.  Dr.  Klebs  and  Dr.  John  F.  Fulton.  The  Klebs  collection  con¬ 
tains  more  than  22,000  items.  Ft  was  stored  at  Geneva  during  the  war,  after 
having  been  carefully  packed  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Breycha-Vauthier, 
deputy  librarian  for  the  United  Nations  Library. 

University  of  IVisconsin 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  purchased  the  valuable  11,000  volume  scientific 
library  of  the  late  Chester  H.  Thordarson,  electrical  manufacturer  and  inventor. 
Mr.  Thordarson,  a  native  of  Iceland  who  died  in  Chicago  in  1943,  had  spent  forty 
years  in  compiling  his  collection.  It  contains  many  rare  books  devoted  to  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences  which  will  be  invaluable  tools  for  students  of  the 
history  of  science  and  medicine.  The  collection  was  purchased  for  $300,000. 

Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Studies 

Announcement  of  a  new  cooperative  Research  Project  to  prepare  annotated  lists 
and  guides  for: 

1.  Mediaeval  and  RenaissaiKe  Latin  Translations  from  Ancient  Greek;  and 
II.  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Latin  Commentaries  on  Ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
Authors. 

The  List  of  Translations  will  survey  Latin  translations,  produced  from  antiquity 
down  to  A.  D.  1600,  of  Greek  authors  who  wrote  before  A.  D.  600.  It  will  contain 
such  information  as  the  names  of  translators  with  short  biographical  data;  date, 
place  and  circumstances  under  which  individual  translations  >\j:e  made;  incipits 
and  explicits ;  references  to  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  containing  the  transla¬ 
tions;  and  to  recent  scholarly  literature  on  individual  translators.  This  list  will 
therefore  provide  a  guide  to  the  literary  and  documentary  evidence  available  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  survival,  rediscovery  and  reception  in  the  Latin  West  of  ancient 
Greek  writings  from  antiquity  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to 
A.  D.  1600. 

The  List  of  Commentaries  will  include  information  similar  to  that  for  translations 
regarding  Latin  commentaries,  made  from  ancient  times  through  A.  D.  1600,  on 
authors  of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity  who  wrote  before  D.  600.  It  will,  however, 
for  the  present  at  least,  exclude  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  on  medical,  legal,  and 
canonistic  works;  on  the  Bible,  and  on  mediaeval  Latin  authors.  The  listing  ot 
commentaries,  which  represent  a  common  but  comparatively  neglected  branch  of 
literature,  will  supplement  information  contained  in  catalogues  of  old  libraries. 
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and  should  provide  tangible  proof  for  an  appraisal  of  the  use  or  lack  of  use  made 
of  ancient  authors  through  the  centuries  before  A.  D.  1600. 

The  completed  lists  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Latin  Translations  and  Com¬ 
mentaries  should  have  a  direct  value  for  scholars  in  the  fields  of  history,  literature, 
philosophy,  and  science.  They  should  serve  to  illustrate  and  illuminate  an  im¬ 
portant  chapter  in  the  development  of  scholarship  from  antiquity  through  the 
centuries  to  A.  D.  1600. 

The  project  has  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Renaissance  Studies  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies ;  by  the  American  Philological  Association ; 
and  by  the  Mediaeval  Academy  of  America. 

The  following  scholars  are  members  of  the  Editorial  Board: 


R.  J.  Clements  (Harvard) 

M.  E.  Cosenza  (Brooklyn  College) 
J.  Hutton  (Cornell  Univ.) 

P.  Kibre  (Hunter  College) 

P.  O.  Kristeller  (Columbia) 

D.  P.  Lockwood  (Haverford) 

M.  R.  P.  McGuire  (Catholic  Univ.  of 
America) 

B.  Marti  (Bryn  Mawr) 


R.  V.  Merrill  (Univ.  of  Chicago) 

E.  M.  Sanford  (Sweet  Briar) 

J.  J.  Savage  (Fordham) 

J.  R.  Strayer  (Princeton) 

A.  Taylor  (Univ.  of  Calif.,  Berkeley) 

S.  H.  Thomson  (Univ.  of  Colorado) 

B.  L.  Ullman  (Univ.  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina) 


Inquiries  regarding  the  project  may  be  directed  to  any  editor  in  the  above  list. 


NEWS  FROM  ABROAD 

France 

The  Bftieth  anniversary  of  Pasteur’s  death  was  widely  celebrated  in  France.  The 
celebration  organized  by  the  National  Union  of  Intellectuals  was  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  twenty -three  countries  who  had  been  invited  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  which  Pasteur  had  been  a 
member  since  1873,  Roussy,  dean  of  the  Paris  University,  gave  an  outline  of 
Pasteur’s  work,  and  Professor  Pasteur  Valery-Radot,  his  grandson,  spoke  on 
“  Pasteur,  a  Precursor.” 

A  congress  of  sciences  which  took  their  origin  in  Pasteur’s  work  was  held  from 
November  19  to  22  at  the  College  de  France.  A  number  of  the  foreign  delegates 
demonstrated  how  Pasteur’s  ideas  had  been  the  starting  point  of  many  significant 
developments  in  medicine  and  biology.  The  congress  witnessed  the  showing  of  a 
new  film  of  Pasteur’s  life  by  Jean  Painleve  and  visited  Dole,  his  native  town.  Le 
Medecin  Franqais  issued  a  number  dedicated  to  Pasteur. 

Throughout  France  academic  and  public  ceremonies  were  held,  among  which 
were  those  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Caen,  Nancy,  Strasbourg,  Bordeaux  and  Peri- 
gueux.  An  exhibit  of  autograph  letters,  original  documents  and  collections  relating 
to  the  scientific  work  of  Pasteur  was  presented  at  the  Palace  of  Discovery  under 
the  auspices  of  Unesco. 
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Emma  J.  Edelstein  and  Ludwig  Edelstein.  Asclepius.  A  Collection  and  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Testimonies.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1945.  2 
vols.  (Vol.  I,  xvii-f-470  pp.;  vol.  II,  x -|- 277  pp.)  $7.50. 

This  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  interest  to  students  of  medical  as  well  as  of 
religious  history.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  in  view  of  its  authorship,  that  it  is 
also  a  work  of  competent  and  painstaking  scholarship. 

Volume  I  is  intended  to  include  all  the  literary  sources  concerning  Asclepius,  and 
a  selection  from  the  inscriptions.  In  each  case  the  original  text  is  followed  by  an 
English  translation.  Translations  already  at  hand  have  been  used  when  they  seemed 
satisfactory ;  deviations  from  these  have  been  marked  by  asterisks.  “  Where  no 
adequate  translations  or  none  at  all  could  be  found,  the  passages  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  by  Dr.  Evelyn  H.  Clift  in  collaboration  with  the  authors”  (I,  xiii). 

The  passages  are  grouped  under  the  general  heads  of  the  legend  of  .\sclepius’s 
life  and  death,  his  descendants,  his  deification  and  divine  nature,  his  medicine,  cult, 
images,  and  sanctuaries.  Each  of  the  861  main  passages  is  placed  under  the  subhead 
for  which  it  supplies  the  most  useful  information,  with  cross  references  or  partial 
quotations  under  the  other  heads  on  which  it  bears.  When  several  passages  convey 
the  same  information,  one  is  selected  for  printing  in  full  and  the  others  merely 
referred  to  in  notes,  or  quoted  in  part,  without  translation.  A  few  passages  contain¬ 
ing  many  data  of  equal  importance  have  been  reprinted  in  part  under  several  heads. 

Volume  II  contains  a  systematic  interpretation  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  the 
ancient  testimonies.  Its  chapters  correspond  to  the  main  heads  under  which  the 
texts  are  grouped  in  volume  I,  except  that  there  is  no  separate  chapter  on  Asclepius’s 
descendants.  It  is  obvious  that  the  interpretation  and  the  classification  of  the  texts 
have  been  developed  together.  Statements  in  the  interpretation  are  followed  by 
references  to  the  testimonies  by  number.  The  footnotes  take  full  account  of  modem 
scholarship. 

Here,  then,  for  the  first  time,  is  a  fully  documented  and  fully  argued  account  of 
Asclepius.  Its  only  conspicuous  limitations  are  self-imposed.  They  concern  (a) 
the  evidence  admitted  and  (b)  the  scope  of  the  interpretation,  (a)  The  surviving 
statues,  paintings,  architectural  remains,  coins  and  other  archeological  materials 
are  excluded  from  consideration  except  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  testimonies,  or 
as  reference  to  them  is  required  to  elucidate  important  points  raised  by  the  testi¬ 
monies.  (b)  No  attempt  is  made  to  assign  Asclepius  his  proper  place  among  the 
ancient  gods,  to  compare  Greek  and  Roman  with  oriental  or  primitive  religion,  or 
to  theorize  about  the  origin  of  religion  in  general  or  of  Greek  religion  in  particular. 
The  focus  is  on  Asclepius  throughout,  and  the  results  attained  are  not  deployed  for 
attack  on  more  general  problems. 

The  central  problem  of  the  interpretation  arises  from  the  fact  that  Asclepius 
appears  in  the  ancient  testimonies  in  two  roles,  as  hero  and  as  god.  He  cannot 
have  been  both  at  the  same  time  and  to  the  same  people.  When  and  for  whom 
was  he  the  one,  and  when  and  for  whom  the  other?  Which  was  he  first?  Was  he 
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a  chthonian  or  aboriginal  god  who  in  later  times  became  a  hero?  Or  was  he  a 
hero  who  was  later  deified?  In  either  case,  where,  when  and  how  did  the  change 
take  place?  And  in  what  relations  did  the  hero  and  the  god  stand  to  secular 
medicine  ? 

We  know  from  Galen  (T.  245)  and  Pausanias  (T.  255)  that  it  was  disputed  even 
in  their  time  whether  Asclepius  was  a  deified  hero  or  “  a  god  from  the  beginning.” 
In  the  earliest  surviving  testimonies,  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Pindar,  he  is  clearly 
not  a  god  but  a  hero.  The  first  testimony  which  unambiguously  refers  to  him  as 
a  god  is  an  inscription  recording  his  arrival  at  Athens  in  420  B.  C.  (T.  720). 
Certainly  from  that  time  onward  to  the  end  of  antiquity  he  was  generally  revered 
as  the  god  of  medicine.  Recent  scholarship,  however,  inclines  strongly  to  the  view 
that  the  hero  Asclepius  was  one  of  the  “  decayed  gods  ”  or  “  gods  in  disguise,”  a 
chthonian  deity  who  lost  for  a  time  his  divine  prerogatives  and  appeared  in  the 
world  of  the  Epic  as  a  hero  (II,  1,  65).  On  that  view,  the  hero  was  the  younger 
of  the  two  Asclepius  figures  known  to  us. 

The  thesis  of  the  Edelsteins,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  Asclepius  was  originally  a 
hero,  that  he  was  first  elevated  to  godhead  at  Epidaurus  toward  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  B.  C.,  and  that  his  divine  cult  was  spread  from  thence  in  the  fifth 
and  succeeding  centuries. 

Now  neither  the  prevailing  view  nor  that  of  the  Edelsteins  can  be  conclusively 
demonstrated  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  It  is  just  possible  that  if  the 
sanctuary  at  Tricca  in  Thessaly,  which  some  of  the  ancients  said  was  older  than 
that  at  Epidaurus,  is  found  and  excavated,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position.  Until 
then,  however,  and  probably  thereafter,  the  two  views  must  be  understood  as  rival 
hypotheses,  to  be  put  to  the  test  of  consistency  with  the  available  evidence. 

The  Eldelsteins  have  tested  their  view  upon  “  the  whole  ancient  testimony  on 
Asclepius  preserved  in  books  and  on  stone.”  Their  interpretation  of  that  testimony 
is,  in  fact,  a  continuous  argument  for  their  thesis.  The  problem  and  the  solution 
are  made  to  emerge  from  the  sifting  and  interpretation  in  chapters  I  and  II  of  the 
earlier  testimonies  which  refer  to  Asclepius  as  hero  and  the  later  testimonies  that 
refer  to  him  as  god.  The  subsequent  chapters  on  temple  medicine  (III),  the 
Asclepius  cult  (IV),  the  images  of  the  god  (V),  and  the  chronology  and  affiliations 
of  his  temples  (VI),  though  they  contain  an  admirable  exposition  of  all  that  can 
be  elicited  from  the  literary  evidence,  are  to  be  read  as  successive  tests  of  the 
hypothesis  that  the  hero  antedated  the  god.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  fairly  met  them, 
but  a  verdict  can  scarcely  be  rendered  until  a  competent  exponent  of  the  contrary 
and  prevalent  view  has  put  it  to  a  comparable  test. 

The  prefaces  contain  no  statement  of  the  central  or  the  subsidiary  problems, 
or  of  the  solution  proposed.  Instead  we  are  told  that  ”  it  would  be  futile  by  way 
of  a  prefatory  statement  to  formulate  or  to  justify  the  task  which  has  been  evolved 
for  this  study  of  Asclepius,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  solution  has  been  sought. 
The  interpretation  must  be  left  to  speak  for  itself;  it  must  find  vindication  or 
refutation  by  its  results”  (II,  vii).  This  is  not  deliberate  mystification.  Yet 
I  think  it  would  have  been  a  service  to  most  readers  the  work  is  likely  to  have,  and 
especially  to  physicians  unschooled  in  the  history  of  Greek  religion,  if  they  had 
been  offered  a  preliminary  statement  such  as  I  have  ventured  to  outline  in  the  five 
preceding  paragraphs. 
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Not  only  is  there  no  such  prefatory  statement,  but  there  is  no  concluding  summary 
of  the  results  reached  in  the  several  chapters,  perhaps  because  the  authors  were 
reluctant  to  detach  their  conclusions  from  the  evidence  and  the  argument  which 
support  them  and  by  which  their  varying  degrees  of  probability  are  determined. 
Again,  however,  I  am  sure  that  most  readers  will  regret  the  lack,  and  I  venture 
therefore  to  summarize  the  main  results  in  abstraction  from  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  reservations  which  only  the  work  itself  can  convey. 

It  was  widely  believed,  from  late  antiquity  into  the  present  century,  that  the  early 
Greek  physicians  were  called  Asclepiads  because  ancient  medicine  originated  in  the 
temples  of  Asclepius.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  secular  achievement,  and  the 
Asclepiads  were  related  not  to  the  god  but  to  the  hero  Asclepius.  For  he  was 
originally  neither  a  god  nor  a  man,  but  a  legendary  culture  hero,  the  patron  saint 
of  physicians.  Itinerant  craftsmen,  such  as  physicians  and  minstrels,  lost  all  in¬ 
herited  protection  by  leaving  their  homes  and  their  natural  families.  They  acquired 
a  new  protection  by  forming  guilds  based  on  gentilitial  fictions,  by  becoming 
Asclepiads  and  Homerids.  The  hero  after  whom  craftsmen  were  named  provided 
them  with  a  pedigree  in  foreign  communities  where  their  natural  families  were 
unknown.  Their  patronymic  hero  was  as  it  were  the  corporate  person  in  whom  their 
rights  as  craftsmen  were  vested. 

The  hero  Asclepius,  in  all  forms  of  his  legend,  was  the  son  of  Apollo,  who  was 
the  god,  among  other  things,  of  medicine.  Under  Delphic  influence,  Apollo’s 
medical  function  fell  into  the  background.  At  Epidaurus,  Tricca  and  elsewhere, 
Apollo  Maleatas  continued  to  be  worshiped  as  the  god  of  medicine,  but  he  began 
to  need  a  coadjutor.  At  Epidaurus  toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.,  and 
later  elsewhere,  Asclepius  was  elevated  to  godhead  to  fill  that  place.  At  first  in 
a  subordinate  capacity,  and  later  in  his  own  right,  he  became  the  divine  healer 
of  disease  and  preserver  of  health.  He  was  never  one  of  the  Olympians;  he  re¬ 
mained  a  terrestrial  god.  He  was  furthermore  a  “  special  god,”  a  personification, 
that  is,  of  a  certain  limited  power,  namely  the  divine  power  of  healing. 

As  a  culture  hero,  Asclepius  was  merely  the  protector  of  physicians ;  it  was  they, 
not  he,  w’ho  healed  the  sick.  Now  that  he  had  become  a  god,  he  began  to  practice 
himself.  His  cures  were  miraculous,  but  his  procedures  w'ere  like  those  of  the 
human  physicians  whose  hero  he  had  been.  In  dream-apparitions  he  cut  veins,  he 
operated  on  his  patients,  he  applied  remedies.  Later  on  he  confined  himself  more 
and  more  to  the  role  of  a  consulting  physician  who  prescribed  in  oracles  or 
dreams.  His  cures  and  his  prescriptions,  though  supernatural  in  their  efficacy, 
followed  the  pattern  of  rational  and  empirical  medicine.  Temple  medicine  was  a 
reflection  of  the  secular  medicine  of  the  time,  instead  of  the  latter  being  derived 
from  the  former. 

The  physicians  took  no  part  in  temple  healings,  but  they  never  opposed  temple 
medicine.  The  Asclepius  cult  was  no  enemy  of  theirs,  but  a  friendly  ally.  Moreover, 
the  god  of  incubations  continued  to  be  the  patron  of  physicians,  the  guardian  of 
their  craft.  For  any  god  who  was  not  a  physician,  the  dignified  way  of  healing 
would  have  been  to  make  the  disease  disappear  without  any  technical  intervention. 
But  Asclepius  was  himself  a  physician.  He  could  act  only  in  accordance  with  the 
established  rules  of  his  craft,  though  with  an  added  divine  power,  and  those  rules 
were  well  known  to  his  suppliants.  The  medical  character  of  their  dreams  is  evi- 
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dence  that  he  was  understood  to  be  a  physician  and  the  hero  of  doctors.  The  divine 
legend  was  but  a  transformation  of  the  heroic  legend.  The  god  was  only  the 
deihed  hero. 

The  god  was  the  ally  of  physicians  because  he  took  their  hopeless  cases  and  the 
patients  who  could  not  afford  their  services.  The  doctor’s  help  failed  much  sooner 
than  it  does  today,  and  he  had  moreover  a  reluctance  to  assume  responsibility  when 
he  was  not  sure  of  success.  The  proportion  of  desperate  cases,  of  patients  given 
up  by  physicians,  was  much  larger  than  it  is  now,  and  the  chances  were  therefore 
greater  that  there  would  be  spontaneous  recoveries  among  them.  When  these 
occurred  under  the  ministrations  of  the  god,  it  was  he  who  had  the  credit.  His 
prescriptions,  moreover,  were  sometimes  more  effective  than  those  of  human 
physicians  because  they  were  followed  more  religiously.  His  overnight  incubation 
cures,  on  the  other  hand,  were  often  of  nervous  disturbances  which  just  such  an 
experience  was  apt  to  break. 

It  seems  probable  that  at  the  Asclepieia  as  at  other  sanctuaries  the  poor  were 
housed  without  charge  when  protracted  treatment  was  prescribed.  Such  a  pro¬ 
vision  was  of  the  greatest  social  importance  in  a  world  in  which  little  or  none  was 
made  by  the  state  or  by  lay  medicine. 

Asclepius  became  the  god  of  health  as  well  as  of  healing.  His  cult  included  not 
only  a  ritual  for  the  sick  seeking  cure,  but  individual  and  public  prayers  and 
offerings  for  the  continuance  of  personal  and  community  health.  Physicians  revered 
the  giver  of  health  daily  as  well  as  on  special  occasions.  Many  of  them  probably 
had  a  house  cult  of  Asclepius,  and  the  physicians  of  an  entire  community  sacrificed 
periodically  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  of  those  whom  they  had  healed.  There 
was  also  regular  worship  of  a  more  disinterested  nature,  as  was  the  god’s  due. 
In  late  centuries  daily  temple  services  seem  to  have  been  customary,  and  there 
were  recurring  festivals  as  well.  In  connection  with  the  festivals  there  were 
athletic  and  musical  contests,  and  probably  dramatic  ones  too.  At  Cos,  at  the  yearly 
festival,  the  “  children  of  Asclepius,”  the  physicians,  staged  a  costly  procession  of 
their  own.  And  at  Ephesus,  in  the  second  century  A.  D.,  the  doctors  held  a  medical 
contest,  with  awards  for  essays,  operations,  and  inventions  or  improvements  of 
instruments. 

In  Hellenistic  and  Roman  times,  when  the  value  of  health  took  precedence  over 
the  more  aristocratic  values  of  an  earlier  age,  Asclepius  and  his  cult  rose  to 
ascendancy.  He  outlived  all  the  Hellenic  gods  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
was  the  strongest  antagonist  of  Christianity.  In  the  early  gospel  Jesus  appeared 
as  a  physician,  a  healer  of  diseases.  To  the  pagans  he  seemed  but  another  Ascle¬ 
pius,  like  him  the  son  of  a  god  and  a  mortal  woman.  The  Christian  trinity  repeated 
that  of  Zeus,  Apollo  and  Asclepius.  The  earthly  life  of  Asclepius,  though  his 
legend  lacked  color  and  circumstantial  detail,  had  been  as  blameless  as  that  of 
Jesus.  Jesus,  to  be  sure,  had  come  not  only  to  heal  the  sick  in  body  and  soul;  he 
extended  his  help  to  “  sinners  and  publicans.”  Asclepius,  as  a  Greek  god,  rejected 
those  whose  thoughts  were  unholy.  On  the  other  hand  he  did  not  demand  faith  in 
himself,  as  Jesus  did.  In  both  respects,  from  the  pagan  point  of  view,  Asclepius 
stood  on  higher  ground.  The  Galilean  conquered  but,  even  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  his  opponent  was  not  unworthy  of  him. 

Such.  I  take  it,  is  the  burden  of  the  interpretation  the  Edelsteins  offer  us  of  the 
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ancient  testimonies.  To  examine  all  or  any  of  these  results  more  closely  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  review.  Much  of  the  supporting  detail,  it  should  however  be  added, 
is  of  absorbing  interest  on  its  own  account,  apart  from  its  bearing  on  the  thesis 
of  the  work.  Two  quite  different  examples  may  be  mentioned:  the  interpretation 
of  the  staff  and  serpent  (II,  228  ff.),  and  that  of  the  last  words  of  Socrates  (II, 
130  f.)  :  “  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  Asclepius.  Pay  it  and  do  not  neglect  it.” 

I  conclude  with  some  incidental  points  of  criticism  which  do  not  touch  the 
argument  itself. 

The  Edelsteins  include  among  the  testimonies  Strabo’s  brief  account  of  the 
Asclepieion  at  Cos  (T.  794),  but  they  omit  his  statement  a  little  farther  on  that 
Hippocrates  was  said  to  have  got  his  dietetics  from  the  votive  tablets  there.  The 
omission  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  include  Pliny’s  more  circumstan¬ 
tial  and  fantastic  version  of  the  same  story  (T.  795),  without  reference  to  Strabo, 
who  is  certainly  a  better  authority. 

They  include  Galen’s  statement  professing  himself  a  servant  of  Asclepius  be¬ 
cause  the  god  had  saved  him  from  “  the  deadly  condition  of  an  abscess  ”  (T.  458), 
but  they  neither  include  nor  make  any  reference  to  the  passages  elsewhere  in  which 
Galen  tells  how  the  cure  was  effected,  the  god  in  a  dream  having  recommended 
bleeding  from  an  artery.  (Incidentally,  they  also  omit  the  dreams  of  Galen’s  father 
in  which  he  was  urged  to  divert  the  boy  from  philosophy  to  medicine.) 

There  are  probably  scores  of  similar  omissions,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  these 
and  most  of  the  others  are  deliberate.  We  are  told  in  the  preface  that  not  every 
mention  of  Asclepius’s  name  has  been  included.  Drawing  the  line  is  a  matter  of 
judgment,  and  other  editors  would  draw  it  differently.  In  any  case,  I  have  not 
noted  any  omission  which  materially  affects  the  interpretation. 

There  are  of  course  occasional  infelicities  in  the  translations,  and  now  and  then 
an  undue  literalness  has  resulted  in  a  bit  of  nonsense,  like  “  But  if  at  all,  he  wished 
that  the  future  might  not  be  worse  than  the  present  ”  (T.  425).  In  volume  II  there 
are  passages,  though  remarkably  few,  that  appear  to  have  been  thought  in  German, 
and  that  require  translation  into  German  and  back  into  English  before  their  sense 
becomes  clear. 

To  the  list  of  typographical  errors  reported  by  Dr.  Dorothy  M.  Schullian  in  her 
careful  review  in  the  Classiccd  Weekly,  the  following  trifling  additions  may  be  made. 
II,  85,  omit  comma  at  end  of  line  16.  II,  126,  n.  3,  “  psychic  gymnastics  ”  seems  to 
be  quoted  from  Galen  but  is  not.  II,  158,  n.  2,  line  2,  Aparat  (Apart).  II,  184, 
n.  9,  line  3,  atttribution  (attribution).  II,  218,  n.  14  needs  a  period  at  the  end 
of  line  2.  * 

The  indexes  are  adequate  except  that  in  volume  II  an  index  of  the  secondary 
authorities  cited  in  the  notes  would  have  been  useful  to  scholars. 


Max  H.  Fisch. 
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Genevieve  Millek,  editor,  IV”*.  Beaumont’s  Formative  Years:  '^wo  Early  Note¬ 
books,  1811-1821.  With  Annotations  and  an  Introductory  Essay.  New  York: 
Henry  Schuman,  1946.  xv  87  pp.  Ulus.  $6. 

William  Beaumont  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Chandler  in  St. 
Albans,  Vt.,  in  1810;  two  years  later  he  joined  the  United  States  Army  as  a  sur¬ 
geon’s  mate.  After  the  war  he  settled  at  Plattsburg,  N,  Y.,  where  for  five  years  he 
practised  his  profession  and  kept  a  drug  and  dry  goods  store.  In  1820  he  rejoined 
the  Army  and  was  ordered  to  Fort  Mackinac  where,  two  years  later,  he  met  his 
destiny.  While  still  a  student  with  Chandler,  Beaumont  began  to  make  notes  of 
his  reading,  professional  cases,  and  personal  activities.  His  earliest  notebooks, 
kept  between  1811  and  1821,  have  survived  among  the  Beaumont  papers  and  are 
in  possession  of  the  Washington  University  School  of  Medicine.  Although  ex¬ 
tensive  portions  of  these  notebooks  were  printed  in  1912  in  Jesse  S.  Myer’s  Life 
and  Letters  of  Dr.  William  Beaumont,  it  remained  for  the  present  edition  to  repro¬ 
duce  them  in  their  entirety. 

This  edition  has  been  done  well.  Miss  Miller’s  introduction,  adding  a  few  lines 
to  our  portrait  of  Beaumont,  is  useful;  her  notes,  evidence  of  painstaking  hours, 
are  helpful ;  and  her  illustrations  are  wisely  selected.  To  a  careful  sense  of  editorial 
responsibility  has  been  added  skilful  and  interested  typography.  Editor  and  printer 
have  thus  joined  to  present  Beaumont’s  early  notebooks  almost  as  nearly  in  the 
form  in  which  he  kept  them  as  printing  can  do. 

The  notebooks  reveal  something  of  Beaumont’s  preparation  and  something  of 
his  character.  Here  are  notes  of  his  reading — Haller,  Van  Swieten,  John  Brown, 
and  Sydenham  among  medical  men;  Shakespeare,  Robert  Burns,  and  Anquetil’s 
Universal  History  among  literary  figures.  Into  the  notebooks  went  records  of  some 
of  his  professional  cases,  including,  when  possible,  the  post  mortem  findings.  He 
visits  Niagara  Falls,  describing  it  as  “  that  Great  Natural  Curiosity  which  at  one 
view  impresses  the  mind  of  every  sensible  beholder  with  sublime  &  reverential 
Ideas.”  He  predicts  that  the  Erie  Canal,  then  under  construction,  “  will  convert 
the  once  Western  wilds  into  a  cultivated  garden.”  Now  in  his  notebooks  he  copies 
out  prescriptions  of  his  preceptor;  now  pours  out  his  longing  for  his  bride-to-be; 
now  describes  in  moving  words  the  army  surgeon’s  bloody  work.  But  one  wonders 
whether  in  these  hastily  scrawled,  unsystematic  jottings  there  is  any  intimation 
of  the  careful  observer  of  the  case  of  Alexis  St.  Martin. 

Miss  Miller  has  done  more,  however,  than  illuminate  the  early  years  of  a 
distinguished  American  physician;  she  has  made  a  useful  contribution  for  the 
history  of  the  transfer  of  culture  from  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  country  to 
the  new  West.  It  is  interesting  to  find  Beaumont  copying  into  his  notebooks 
passages  from  the  classic  authors;  thanks  to  the  editor’s  work,  we  know  that 
Beaumont  found  Franklin’s  “  Project  for  Attaining  Moral  Perfection  ”  from  a  local 
newspaper;  that  he  read  his  Burns  in  Reliques  of  Robert  Burns  (London,  1808) ; 
and  that  the  vehicle  through  which  Young,  Milton,  and  Akenside  came  to  Beaumont 
was  Robert  John  Thornton’s  The  Philosophy  of  Medicine  (4th  edn.,  London,  1799). 
What  this  suggests  to  historians  of  American  culture,  as  Miss  Miller  intimates  in 
her  introduction,  is  the  necessity  of  studying  the  transmission  belts — often  men  of 
second  rank  and  second-rate  books — by  which  the  European  and  eastern  story, 
song,  and  science  reached  the  West. 


Whitfield  J.  Bell,  Jr. 
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John  F.  Fulton.  Harvey  Cushing,  a  Biography.  Springfield,  Illinois:  Charles  C 
Thomas,  1946.  [Publication  No.  13.  Historical  Library  Yale  Medical 
Library]  754  pp.  Ulus.  $5.00. 

Harold  Nicolson  in  his  entertaining  lectures  on  “  The  development  of  English 
Biography,”  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  “  impure  ”  and  “  pure  ”  bi- 
c^raphies.  He  points  out  that  the  art  of  bic^raphy  is  intellectual  and  not  emotional, 
and  “  as  long  as  the  intellect  is  undisturbed  by  emotion  we  have  a  good  biography. 
The  moment,  however,  that  any  emotion” — (such  as  reverence,  affection,  ethical 
desires  or  religious  belief) — “  intrudes  upon  the  composition  of  a  biography,  that 
biography  is  doomed.”  The  latter  form  is  considered  to  be  “  impure  ”  biography, 
the  former  “  pure  ”  biography,  “  by  which  is  meant  not  only  the  avoidance  of  mis¬ 
statement,  but  the  wider  veracity  of  complete  and  accurate  portraiture.” 

The  caption  on  the  dust  cover  of  Dr.  John  Fulton’s  biography  of  Harvey  Cush¬ 
ing  unfortunately  calls  it,  “  The  Story  of  a  great  Medical  Pioneer.”  This  might 
lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  book  was  tinged  with  the  “  impurity  ”  of  hagiology,  but 
such  is  far  from  the  case,  and  Dr.  Fulton  who  himself  is  a  scientist  has  approached 
his  very  difficult  subject  in  a  properly  objective  manner,  and  has  compressed  a 
wealth  of  factual  material  into  a  form  which  progresses  like  a  cinematograph.  The 
breathless  speed  with  which  one  is  made  to  follow  at  times  the  incessant  activities 
of  Dr.  Cushing  adds  a  touch  of  artistry  to  the  mere  recital  of  these  successive 
events. 

It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  mammoth  task  to  make  a  judicious  selection  from 
the  vast  amount  of  available  material,  and  to  reconstruct  the  voluminous  data  into 
a  readable  form,  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume.  Cushing  seems  to 
have  kept  everything  that  came  within  his  purlieu.  Letters,  diaries,  journals,  notes, 
memorabilia,  annotations  to  books  and  catalogues,  contemporary  reviews,  news¬ 
paper  clippings,  histories  of  patients  and  descriptions  of  operations;  indeed  every 
scrap  that  went  through  his  hands  was  carefully  preserved.  The  reason  for  this 
“  squirrel-like  ”  propensity,  as  Fulton  calls  it,  is  given  in  the  preface  and  again  at 
the  end  of  the  book  in  his  will.  All  of  this  material  was  kept  and  often  bound  or 
catalogued  with  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  as  much  information  as  possible 
to  anyone  who  might  some  day  wish  to  write  his  life — Fulton  has  added  still 
further  to  this  rich  source  by  obtaining  statements  from  several  of  Cushing’s 
friends,  which  throw  still  further  light  on  certain  aspects  of  his  character  and 
exploits. 

All  of  this  varied  and  rich  material  not  only  forms  the  basis  for  the  biography, 
but  is  quoted  often  in  extenso.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  first  few  chapters 
which  deal  with  Cushing’s  life  as  a  boy;  his  athletic  accomplishments  at  Yale;  his 
activities  as  a  medical  student  at  Harvard  and  his  work  as  a  House  Officer  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  His  boyhood  is  naturally  the  least  interesting 
period  of  his  life  and  is  presented  largely  by  transcriptions  from  his  correspondence 
and  diaries.  But  his  letters  to  the  family,  as  Fulton  remarks,  except  for  their 
flashes  of  humor  were  sometimes  almost  dull  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  sparks  of 
ambition  that  glow  in  some  of  them,  there  would  be  little  prophetic  of  the  brilliant 
career  to  follow. 

With  his  arrival  in  Baltimore  amd  the  years  that  follow,  his  work  begins  to 
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take  form.  In  the  lively  account  of  his  experiments  upon  the  influence  of  increased 
intracranial  tension  upon  arterial  blood  pressure,  made  under  Kocher  of  Bern, 
auJ  of  his  unconventionally  cavalier  behavior  to  this  great  Swiss  surgeon,  Cushing 
attracts  attention  as  a  person  of  unusual  qualities.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  until 
after  several  years  of  surgery,  teaching  and  research  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
that  he  emerges,  from  amongst  a  group  of  remarkable  men  including  Welch,  Osier 
and  Halsted,  in  full  stature  as  a  brilliant  surgeon,  a  competent  neurophysiologist, 
an  artist  and  an  original  investigator.  When  one  includes  these  qualities  in  the 
make-up  of  an  impetuous,  charming,  impatient,  witty,  restless,  highly  intelligent, 
and  sensitive  individual,  who  could  fascinate  or  antagonize  with  equal  facility,  at 
least  some  of  the  characteristics  attributed  to  Cushing  by  Fulton  begin  to  assert 
themselves. 

Fulton  considers  that  the  years  spent  in  Baltimore  proved  to  be  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  ones  in  his  life.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  organized  and  perfected  his 
courses  in  experimental  surgery  in  the  new  Hunterian  Laboratory;  that  he  per¬ 
formed  his  first  operations  on  brain  tumors ;  that  he  started  his  experimental  work 
on  the  pituitary  body,  and  that  he  acquired  a  taste  for  medical  bibliography.  The 
foundations  were  thus  laid  for  his  subsequent  professional  and  intellectual  activities 
which  he  pursued  with  such  burning  ardor  throughout  his  entire  brilliant  career. 

From  this  stage  on,  the  record  moves  with  great  rapidity  almost  in  diary  form 
through  his  varied  and  incessant  activities  as  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Harvard, 
and  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital ;  through  the  war  years 
of  1917  and  T8,  much  of  which  time  was  spent  in  Europe,  to  his  retirement  from 
Harvard,  and  his  subsequent  appointment  to  his  beloved  Yale  University,  where 
his  magnificent  library  of  medical  books  containing  his  invaluable  Vesalius  col¬ 
lection  and  many  other  priceless  volumes  was  put  in  order  and  finally  bequeathed 
as  a  great  memorial  to  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Yale  University. 

As  the  biography  proceeds,  Cushing’s  character  develops  and  unfolds,  and  it 
becomes  obvious  in  what  manner  people  and  situations  influenced  him,  but  never 
made  him  swerve  from  the  course  which  he  had  set  himself  to  reach  the  goal  of  his 
ambition.  Always,  and  under  all  circumstances  his  profession  was  his  paramount 
interest,  and,  therefore,  an  assessment  of  his  accomplishments  in  surgery  and  ex¬ 
perimental  physiology  form  an  essential  part  of  this  biography.  Fulton  has  managed 
to  do  this  with  the  minimum  of  technical  detail  and  yet  with  a  scientific  accuracy 
that  is  devoid  of  dramatic  or  sentimental  effect.  As  a  result,  one  is  properly 
impressed  by  the  great  importance  of  his  original  and  remarkable  contributions  to 
surgery  and  medicine. 

The  impression  is  also  made  that  the  vivid  and  realistic  quality  imparted  to  these 
chapters  comes  from  the  personal  relation  that  Fulton  had  with  Cushing  during 
many  years  of  his  life.  Yet  there  is  nowhere  any  indication  that  such  an  intimacy 
existed.  Practically  no  mention  is  made  of  the  author  in  the  text  and  Fulton’s  name 
does  not  even  appear  in  the  index.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  many  others,  he  has 
paid  high  tribute  to  Cushing  as  a  biographer,  for  Fulton  has  constructed  the  life 
of  Cushing  on  exactly  the  same  pattern  in  many  details,  as  Cushing  employed  in 
writing  the  life  of  Osier. 

The  book  is  such  an  important  addition  to  biographical  literature  that  one 
deplores  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  which  necessitated  certain  restrictions  in 
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its  printing  and  publication.  These  undoubtedly  are  attributable  to  the  difficulties 
of  book  printing  during  the  war.  The  result  in  many  respects  is  unfortunate.  The 
publishers  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  meticulous  care  with  which  Cushing 
supervised  the  printing  of  his  own  elaborate  monographs  and  books,  and  it  could 
only  have  been  dire  necessity  that  led  them  to  issue  his  biography  in  the  form  that 
it  has  appeared.  The  book  is  bulky  and  rather  heavy;  the  letters,  extracts  from 
diaries,  etc.,  which  form  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  volume,  are  reproduced 
in  such  fine  print  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  read;  and  the  innumerable  original 
drawings  and  sketches  by  Cushing  are  so  miserably  reproduced  that  the  script 
accompanying  them  is  undecipherable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  numbers  of 
interesting  photographs  appear  in  beautiful  half  tone,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  book. 

A  biography  of  such  importance,  containing  such  a  wealth  of  factual  data,  should 
be  awarded  the  distinction  of  fine  publication  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will 
occur  in  future  editions. 

Warfield  T.  Longcope. 


Victor  Robinson.  Victory  Over  Pain.  A  History  of  Anesthesia.  New  York: 

Henry  Schuman,  1946.  xiv  -|-  338  pp.  30  plates.  $3.50. 

This  history,  appearing  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  celebration  of  the  first 
administration  of  the  anesthetic  ether,  takes  its  place  beside  a  number  of  similar 
publications  this  year.  The  book  appears  to  have  little  to  distinguish  it  from  these 
contemporary  volumes.  The  first  six  chapters,  devoted  largely  to  the  very  early 
use  of  pain-relieving  herbs,  appear  as  repetitious  historical  material  to  the  average 
medically-trained  reader.  The  chapters  on  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  the  role  of 
Henry  Hickman  in  the  development  of  gaseous  anesthesia  make  the  book  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  anesthesia. 

Five  chapters  are  devoted  to  Long,  Wells,  Jackson  and  Morton  and  the  ether 
controversy.  An  unusual  and  interesting  approach  to  the  subject  matter  is  presented 
by  the  author  in  the  succeeding  four  chapters  entitled,  “  The  Reception  of  the  Dis¬ 
covery  in  Europe.”  Contributions  of  the  famous  Nicoli  Ivanovich  Pirogoff  to  the 
“  Great  Discovery  ”  are  described,  especially  his  development  of  the  concept  of 
rectal  administration  of  ether  vapors. 

The  classic  literature  on  the  development  and  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  the 
relief  of  pain  by  chemical  agents  is  adequately  discussed  in  the  following  chapters 
on  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  chloroform  anesthesia.  Two  chapters  are  devoted 
to  local  anesthesia  and  Richardson  and  Koller.  The  succeeding  sections  deal  with 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  technic  of  administration  of  anesthetics.  Here 
one  is  puzzled  by  the  approach  of  the  author  to  the  subject.  Details  of  complicated 
apparatus  and  technics  of  administration  are  described.  Admittedly  this  is  very 
interesting  to  the  technically  trained  but  it  must  appear  bewildering  to  the  lay 
reader. 

The  book  is  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  story  of  anesthesia,  and  the  physician 
may  welcome  this  volume  into  his  library. 


John  C.  Krantz,  Jr. 
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Rachel  Baker.  Dr.  Morton:  Pioneer  in  the  Use  of  Ether.  Illustrated  by  Lawrence 
Dresser.  New  York:  Julian  Messner,  Inc.,  1946.  224  pp.  $2.50. 

This  book  was  written  for  young  readers.  On  this  basis  alone,  there  could  be 
criticism  in  the  choice  of  the  hero.  William  T.  G.  Morton,  under  the  most  auspicious 
conditions,  is  difficult  to  whitewash,  and  Mrs.  Baker  does  not  succeed  in  vindicating 
a  rather  unsavory  personality.  It  would  be  hard  to  understand  why  Morton  should 
be  chosen  for  a  biography  for  the  young  when  there  are  so  many  other  better 
medical  men  not  yet  written  about  except  for  the  Ether  Centennial.  In  view  of  the 
whole  unhappy  controversy,  it  would  still  seem  a  poor  choice. 

In  addition,  the  book  is  poorly  written.  It  contains  excessive  interpolations  of 
imaginary  conversations  which  could  be  justified  in  some  instances  when  a  point 
is  made  which  otherwise  might  be  overlooked.  However,  such  statements  as  “  he 
flushed  and  then  got  pale,  so  pale  that  the  color  even  left  his  eyes  ”  are  foolishness. 

This  book  is  another  example  of  stories  written  for  children  which  give  a  dis¬ 
torted  picture  of  historical  persons.  If  a  child  is  old  enough  to  read  biography,  he 
is  able  to  read  biography  intelligently  and  accurately  written. 

Gwynneth  Gminder. 


E.  S.  Ellis.  Ancient  Anodynes;  Primitive  Anaesthesia  and  Allied  Conditions. 
With  Foreword  by  T.  K.  Penniman  .  .  .  London:  Wm.  Heinemann.  Medical 
Books  Ltd.,  1946.  187  pp.  21s.  (Henry  Schuman,  American  agent.) 

It  is  axiomatic  to  say  that  the  collection  of  data  is  one  of  the  essential  steps  in 
the  development  of  historic  research.  The  other  step  and  probably  the  harder  one 
to  achieve  is  the  evaluation  of  the  data  in  relationship  to  our  present  fund  of 
knowledge.  To  some  extent  Dr.  Ellis  has  helped  future  historians  in  their  search 
for  essential  information,  but  the  reader  has  the  feeling  that  the  author’s  task  has 
been  to  gather  what  he  could  both  from  secondary  as  well  as  primary  sources  with¬ 
out  much  sense  of  discrepancy.  It  is  one  thing  to  sea*''”''  out  the  essential  infor¬ 
mation  from  original  sources  and  another  to  repeat  in  a  s«.condary  way  the  findings 
of  others.  Nevertheless  the  author  has  achieved  a  useful  purpose  in  bringing 
together  in  one  place  so  much  information  concerning  the  origins  of  anesthesia. 
The  last  two  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  the  modem  development  of  anesthesia ; 
their  inclusion  is  not  suggested  by  the  title. 

Thomas  E.  Keys. 


John  F.  Fulton  and  Madeline  E.  Stanton.  The  Centennial  of  Surgical  Anes¬ 
thesia.  An  Annotated  Catalogue.  New  York:  Henry  Schuman,  1946.  102  pp. 

$4.oo; 

Fulton’s  compilation  reviews  the  development  of  the  concept  of  man’s  fight 
against  pain.  The  introduction  deals  with  sleeping  potions,  physical  agents,  mes¬ 
merism  and  hypnotism.  There  are  chapters  presenting  the  original  papers  of 
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Crawford  W.  Long  and  Horace  Wells.  Chapters  IV  and  V  treat  of  the  Jackson- 
Morton  controversy  and  record  many  letters  and  statements  by  Henry  J.  Bigelow 
and  Edward  Warren.  The  sixth  chapter  is  concerned  with  James  Y.  Simpson’s 
early  experiments  with  chloroform.  There  are  monographs  on  surgical  anesthesia 
by  other  writers  published  in  abstract  form,  the  use  of  anesthesia  in  psychiatry, 
and  a  very  complete  list  of  journal  articles,  monographs  and  addresses  on  the 
history  of  surgical  anesthesia.  In  addition,  there  are  8  illustrations  in  the 
compendium. 

This  compilation  of  Fulton  and  Stanton  will  stand  as  a  most  authentic  account 
of  the  history  of  surgical  anesthesia.  It  should  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  every  anesthesiologist  and  surgeon. 

John  C.  Krantz,  Jr. 


W.  T.  G.  Morton,  A  Memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  on  a  New  Use 
of  Sulphuric  Ether,  1847.  With  a  Foreword  by  John  F.  Fulton.  New  York; 
Henry  Schuman,  1946.  24  pp.  $1.50. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  interesting  letter  of  William  T.  Green  Morton, 
sent  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  be  published  during  the  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  of  Morton’s  first  administration  of  anesthetic  ether  in  Boston. 

The  style  of  Morton’s  communication  is  persuasive.  He  attempts  to  show  that  he 
conceived  of  the  splendor  of  the  idea  of  surgical  anesthesia  independent  of  Dr. 
Jackson.  He  gives  credit  to  Dr.  Jackson  for  having  suggested  the  use  of  sulphuric 
ether  to  deaden  the  pain  when  applied  to  the  nerve  of  the  tooth,  but  Morton  assi¬ 
duously  holds  for  himself  the  concept  of  its  producing  a  hiatus  in  consciousness. 
In  detail  Morton  explains  the  use  of  ether  in  his  dental  office.  He  also  makes  clear 
that  Jackson  was  not  present  during  the  administration  of  ether  to  Mr.  Abbott, 
the  patient  of  Dr.  Warren,  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Morton  appears  to  be  willing  to  give  credit  to  any  who  have  conceived  of  the 
idea  of  surgical  anesthesia  before  him  whose  records  he  has  not  been  able  to 
discover,  but  in  no  uncertain  language  he  emphasizes  that  Jackson  was  not 
responsible  for  the  development  of  surgical  anesthesia  as  he  administered  ether 
in  Boston  one  hundred  years  ago. 

John  C.  Krantz,  Jr. 


Anesthesia  Centennial  Number — Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Allied 
Sciences.  Vol.  1.  No.  4.  Henry  Schuman,  publisher.  New  York  City.  1946. 
205  pp.  $2.50. 

This  timely  volume  contains  twenty-two  chapters  written  by  carefully  selected 
authors  who  are  distinguished  in  the  field  of  anesthesia. 

All  phases  of  the  historical  development  of  anesthesia  are  discussed  including 
the  anesthetics  of  antiquity  and  mesmerism  in  surgery.  The  chapter  on  the  his¬ 
torical  aspects  of  the  pharmacology  of  anesthesia  by  the  distinguished  pharma¬ 
cologist  Chauncey  D.  Leake  is  especially  commendable. 
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After  several  chapters  on  the  first  uses  of  ether  by  Long  and  then  Morton  and 
the  obstetrical  use  of  chloroform  by  Simpson,  several  chapters  follow  of  rare  interest. 
These  subjects  deal  with  the  reception  of  surgical  anesthesia  in  several  European 
and  South  American  countries.  Most  of  these  chapters  are  written  by  medical 
historians  or  anesthesiologists  in  the  countries  under  discussion.  The  reviewer 
especially  recommends  the  chapter  on  the  “  Introduction  of  Surgical  Anesthesia 
in  Sweden,”  written  by  G,  Liljestrand. 

Ralph  E.  Waters  of  Wisconsin  has  drawn  deeply  on  his  broad  experience  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  development  of  anesthesia  in  the  United  States. 
This  chapter  will  stand  as  a  dependable  record  in  a  facile  style  of  the  twentieth 
century  history  of  anesthesia  in  this  country. 

The  volume,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  be  a  critical  historical  evaluation  of  the 
history  of  the  conquest  of  pain.  The  international  character  of  the  book  adds 
special  value  to  this  centennial  symposium  on  anesthesia. 


John  C.  Krantz,  Jr. 
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Alcmaeon,  1% 

Averroes,  123 

Alcott,  A.  Bronson,  235,  236 

Avicenna,  625,  629 

Alden,  John,  216 

Alexander  of  Tralles,  132,  133,  209 

Avrouskine,  L.,  194 

Alexandrovich,  Prince  Sergei,  7 

Bache,  Franklin,  245 

AH  Abbas,  131 

Bacon,  Francis,  14,  32,  62 

Alibert,  19,  30,  31,  338 

Baglivi,  529 

Allamand,  135 

Baillie,  Matthew,  346,  347 

Allbutt,  Sir  Clifford,  587 

Baker,  Rachel,  721 

Allen,  642 

Ballantyne,  J.  W.,  463 

Allerton,  Isaac,  220,  221,  223,  226 

Balzac,  323 

Allerton,  Isaac,  Jr.,  223 

Banister,  John,  438 

*  Names  occurring  in  footnotes,  bibliographies,  and  reports  of  medico-historical 
news  and  activities  have  not  been  included. 
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Banks,  Charles  Edward,  226,  229 
Bannister,  643,  645 
Barbero,  204 
Barnes,  65 
Barsukov,  M.  I.,  87 
Barthez,  19,  33 
Barton,  Benjamin,  150 
Baruch,  Bernard  M.,  580 
Baruch,  Simon,  580 
Barzun,  Jacques,  181 
Batkis,  G.  A.,  86 
Baumgartner,  516 
Bayle,  G.  L.,  338 
Bayne- Jones,  S.,  170 
Beaumont,  William,  245,  350-351,  380, 
385,  717 

Beer,  Joachim,  487 
Belios,  597 

Belknap,  Rev.  Jeremy,  146 
Bell,  352 

Bell,  Whitfield  J.,  Jr.,  717 
Bellers,  John,  338 
Belon,  120,  433 
Belt,  Elmer,  612 
Bence-Jones,  H.,  351 
Benedetti,  Alexander,  201,  202 
Benedict!,  Hyeronimus  de.  201 
Bennett,  John  Cook,  495-504,  507,  510, 
511 

Bennett,  Lydian  Russell,  539-570 
ben  Berechiah  al-Nadim,  200 
Bergson,  Henri,  282 
Berkeley,  272 

Bernard,  Claude,  29,  31,  35,  326,  335, 
487 

Berthollet,  29 
Bevan,  Rev.  Prof.,  2TZ 
Bewick,  462 
Bibighans,  248 

Bichat,  Xavier,  13-35  passim,  322,  323, 
326,  333,  338,  415-420,  passim 
Bidder,  F.  W.,  351 
Biddle,  Alexander,  138 
Bigelow,  Henry  J.,  722 
Biggs,  Hermann,  387-412 
Bild,  Veit.  298 
Billings,  John  Shaw,  620,  621 
Bingham.  Charles  H.,  295 
Blaney,  Edward,  224 
Blaud,  622 

Bliss,  Raymond  W.,  170 


Blogg,  Minnie  Wright,  629,  652 
Blumenbach,  J.  F.,  125 
Boas,  G.,  590 
Bodder,  248 

Boerhaave,  Herman,  62,  341,  542,  547, 
551,  589 

Boggs,  Thomas  R.,  622 
Bolognini,  Angelo,  201,  202 
Boniface  VIII,  Pope,  435 
Borelli,  124,  341 
Bovell,  272 

Bowditch,  Henry  I.,  243 
Bowman,  George  Ernest,  221 
Boyd,  Col.  George,  511 
Boyer,  21 

Boyle,  Robert,  63,  65,  98,  99 
Bracconet,  351 
Bradford,  Edward  H.,  269 
Bradford,  William,  225,  229 
Bradstreet,  76 
Braid,  James,  66 
Brasch,  Frederick  E.,  101 
Brattle,  Thomas,  100,  101 
Braun,  Placidus,  298 
Brewer,  651 
Brewster,  David,  103 
Brewster,  Fear,  223 
Bricheteau,  30 
Brigden,  100 

Bright,  Richard,  260,  345,  352,  358 
Brodman,  Estelle,  467-469 
Brodel,  Max.  617,  618,  642 
Broussais,  26,  31,  335 
Brown,  100 
Brown,  John,  275,  717 
Brown-Sequard,  Charles-Edouard,  382, 
487 

Browne,  Daniel,  102 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  120,  273,  291,  611, 
626,  633 

Browning,  Robert,  420 
Brucke,  326 
Brush,  George  J.,  107 
Bryan,  250 
Buchanan.  590 
Buisson,  M.  F.  R.,  26 
Bull,  262 

Burnam,  Curtis  F.,  641,  643 
Burne,  264 
Bums,  Robert,  717 
Burr,  Mary  Catherine,  511 
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Butterfield,  L.  H.,  138-156 
Buxton,  Dudley,  608 
Bykov,  K.  M.,  87 

Cabanis,  12-34  passim,  322,  324,  328- 
338  passim, 

Caldwell,  Charles,  151 
Calvin,  John,  59,  102 
Campbell,  155 
Campbell,  Alexander,  496 
Campbell,  Thomas,  495 
Camper,  Petrus,  312,  599 
Campologno,  Emilio,  434 
Cannon,  145 
Carbo,  Gisbertus,  459 
Cardan,  Jerome,  123 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  272,  273,  281,  286,  287, 
420 

Carlyle,  Mrs.,  420 
Carpenter,  Principal,  292 
Carver,  John,  216,  220,  226,  229 
Cashman,  230 

Castiglioni,  Arturo,  201-206 
Caton,  Mrs.  Richard,  148 
Celli,  597 

Celsus,  127,  529,  551,  624,  625 

Cervantes,  62 

Champier,  587 

Chandler,  Benjamin,  717 

Chang  Chung-ching,  91 

Chapin,  Charles  V.,  399 

Chapman,  Nathaniel,  245,  246,  252,  258 

Charcot,  66,  159 

Chard,  Thornton,  76-84 

Charles  V,  297,  437,  438 

Chateaubriand,  30 

Chauliac,  Guy  de,  435 

Chaussier,  337,  338 

Cheever,  100 

Cheever,  David  VV.,  261 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  92 

Chinchon,  Count  of,  596,  597 

Chittenden,  Russell,  109 

Choulant,  202,  205,  642 

Cicero,  62,  120,  285,  589 

Clap,  President  of  Yale,  102 

Qark,  140,  641 

Clark,  Andrew,  420,  425 

Clark,  Robert,  70 

Clark-Kennedy,  A.  E.,  485-487 

Clarke,  516 


Clarke,  John,  230 
Clawson,  M.  Don,  193 
Clearchus  of  Soli,  118-119 
Clement  VIII,  Pope,  198 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  197 
Clichtoveus,  589 
Clifford,  279,  285 
Clift,  Evelyn  H.,  712 
Cobbett,  William,  154 
Cocceius,  Johannes,  519 
Cochran,  John,  76-84 
Cocke,  152,  155 
Codellas,  Pan.  S.,  207-215 
Cogswell,  W.  H.,  250 
Coiter,  433 
Collenuccio,  204 
Columella,  462 

Condillac,  Abbi  Etienne  de,  14-30,  pas¬ 
sim,  322,  328-331 
Condorcet,  330,  332 
Conrad,  Judge,  246 
Constantinus  Africanus,  208,  209 
Constantinus  Doukas,  Emperor,  209 
Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus,  Em¬ 
peror,  208 

Coombe,  Rev.  Thomas,  142 
Cooper,  155 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  346,  357 
Copernicus,  101 
Copland,  264 

Cornwall,  Edward  E.,  225 
Corrigan,  352 
Corvisart,  29 
Cotton,  500 

Councilman,  William  T.,  269 
Cousin,  272,  336 
Couthon,  62 
Cowper,  163 
Coxe,  John  R.,  150 
Craik,  James,  79 
Crawford,  J.,  262 
Crawford,  Marion,  280 
Creighton,  Charles,  305 
Crile,  George,  295,  651 
Crome,  533 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  65 
Cross,  422,  424 
Crowley,  248 
Cruveilhier,  543 

Cullen,  Thomas,  611,  615-617,  623,  632, 
640,  641,  651 
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Cullen,  William,  139,  143,  153 
Cullingworth,  616,  618 
Gumming,  H.  S.,  399 
Curie,  Madame,  643 
Curtis,  William  Gale,  393 
Cushing,  Edward  H.,  294 
Cushing,  Harvey,  270,  274,  292,  294, 
295,  487,  611,  612,  618,  619,  646,  647, 
649-651,  718-720 
Cuvier,  319 

Da  Costa,  John  Chalmers,  245 
D’Alembert,  330 
Ad-Damiri,  129 
Dana,  267,  272 

Dana,  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  239,  241-242 
Dariot,  C.,  426 
Darlington,  William,  152 
Darrach,  651 

Darwin,  Charles,  272-279  passim,  420, 
626 

Davenport,  Sen.,  392,  394 
David,  279 

Davidge,  John  B.,  150 
Davis,  Audrey,  624,  646,  652 
Davis,  N.  S.,  250,  251 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  720,  103 
Dean,  Bashford,  120 
De  Bakey,  Michael,  170 
Delafield,  267 
Delfos,  A.,  545 
Delyanov,  Count,  7 
Democritus,  479,  482 
De  Quincey,  420 
Derry,  D.  E.,  608 
Descartes,  13,  24,  272,  322 
Desgenettes,  338 
Develin,  John  L.,  240 
De  Voto,  Bernard,  244 
Dewey,  John,  288 

Dexter,  Henry  Martyn,  216-218,  221 

D’Heerbelot,  198 

Diaper,  121 

Diatroptov,  P.  N.,  9 

Dickinson,  John,  138,  154 

Dickinson,  Jonathan,  102 

Digby,  622 

Dilthey,  W.,  484 

Dimsdale,  Thomas,  541 

Dioscorides,  127,  130,  131,  200 

Diphilus  of  Laodicea,  123 


Dobroslavin,  4 
Dock,  George,  614,  630,  651 
Dolet,  Etienne,  437 
Donders,  F.  C.,  599 
Donohue,  Assemblyman,  392 
Donolo,  200 

Doom,  Abraham  van,  135 
Dorsey,  John,  151 
Douglas,  James,  644 
Drake,  Daniel,  467-469,  511,  520 
Draper,  John  W.,  426-432 
Dresser,  Lawrence,  721 
Duane,  James,  79 
Du  Bois-Reymond,  325-327 
Dudley,  Benjamin  W.,  467 
Dummer,  Jeremiah,  101 
Duncan,  Andrew,  345 
Dunglison,  Robley,  246,  350,  353 
Dunster,  Henry,  99 
Dupuytren,  259 
Duran-Reynals,  M.  L.,  596-597 
Dutrochet,  324,  326 

Eddy,  Mary  Baker,  65 
Edelstein,  Emma  J.,  380,  712-716 
Edelstein,  Ludwig,  270-293,  379-384  pas¬ 
sim,  475-482,  483-484,  589-593,  712- 
716 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  102 
Ehrlich,  175,  587 
Eleazar,  197 

Eliot,  Charles  W.,  105,  269,  284,  285 

Eliot,  George,  413-425 

Ella,  Walter,  268 

Ellis,  E.  S..  721 

Elster,  516 

Emmett,  350 

Empedocles,  196 

Enoch,  1% 

Epictetus,  279 
Erasmus,  Desiderius,  599 
Erismann,  Friedrich,  1-9,  85 
Esquirol,  166,  335 
Ettinghausen,  Maurice,  294 
Etziony,  Mordecai,  36-57 
Euchel,  516 
Euler,  Hermann,  192 
Evans,  Marian  (see  Eliot,  George) 

Eyk,  P.  V.  d.,  545 
Ibn  Ezra,  516 
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Faber,  Johann,  204 
Fabricius,  209 
Falloppius,  436 
Fallot,  A.,  539 
Fenner,  E.  D.,  250 
Fernel,  Jean,  587-589 
Ferrari,  Luigi,  295,  296 
Festus,  S.  P.,  462 
Feuerbach,  327 
Feyfer,  F.  M.  G.  de,  599 
Fichte,  323 
Ficino,  587 

Finke,  Leonhard  Ludwig,  527-538 
Finley,  Samuel,  147 
Finney,  J.  M.  T.,  640 
Fisch,  Max  H.,  97,  294-298,  540,  712- 
716 

Fishbein,  Morris,  170,  171 
Fiske,  276 

Fitz,  Reginald  Heber,  259-269 
Fletcher,  Mrs.,  144 

Flexner,  Abraham,  637-641,  passim,  649 
Flourens,  29,  326 
Forbes,  Thomas  R.,  461-466 
Formad,  614 
Forster,  82 
Foster,  Michael,  630 
Fourcroy,  337,  338 
Fowler,  267 
Fracastor,  589 
Francis,  John  W.,  467-469 
Francis,  W.  W.,  38,  137,  292,  652 
Frank,  Johann  Peter,  528,  529 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  30,  103,  138,  139, 
144,  484-485,  717 
Franz,  L.,  298 

Frazier,  Chester  North,  58-68 

Freeman,  Douglas,  171 

Freind,  John,  207 

Freud,  Sigmund,  66,  159,  162 

Friedenwald,  Harry,  37,  385 

Friedrich,  D.  W.,  181 

Frisius,  Gemma  (see  Gemma,  Regnier) 

Frost,  Eben  H.,  242 

Fuchs,  Leonard,  588 

Fuller.  621 

Fuller,  Margaret,  420 
Fuller,  Robert,  228 
Fuller,  Samuel,  223,  225,  228,  229 
Fulton,  John  F.,  97-111,  718-720,  721- 
722 


Galdston,  lago,  490-492 
Galen,  33,  49,  61,  117,  123,  124,  128, 
130-133,  199,  208,  295,  381,  384,  433, 
441,  444,  458,  459,  627,  713,  716 
Galileo,  32,  483 

Gall,  Franz  Joseph,  159,  318,  319 
Gannett,  William,  264 
Garat,  337 

Gargilius  Martialis,  205 
Garrison,  Fielding  H.,  97-98,  341 
Gates,  Horatio,  138,  154 
Gaubius,  540,  553 
Gedalyah  Ibn  Yahya,  197 
Gemma,  Regnier,  458,  459 
Gemser,  B.,  516,  520 
George,  Henry,  288 
German,  500 
Ghriskey,  641 

Gibbs,  Josiah  Willard,  98,  108-109 

Gibson,  500 

Gibson,  William,  246 

Gilbert,  F.,  484 

Gilman,  Daniel  Coit,  108-109 

Giovio,  Paolo,  201,  205 

Gmelin,  L.,  350 

Gminder,  Gwynneth,  379,  385,  484-485, 
598,  721 

Gnudi,  Martha  T.,  94 
Godey,  246 

Godinho,  Nicholas,  131 

Goethe,  314,  315,  422,  423 

Goodale,  Walter  S.,  396 

Goodman,  Nathan  G.,  158,  162,  484-485 

Goodwin,  Willard  E.,  385,  611-652 

Gordon,  Benjamin  L.,  196-200 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando,  229,  230 

Gould,  George  M.,  420-425 

Gould,  O.  B.,  70 

Goulin,  589 

Goupyl,  J.,  209 

Govea,  Jacques,  589 

Graf,  J.  E.,  179 

Graham,  65 

Gratiolet,  319 

s’Gravesande,  Storm  van,  135 
Greatrakes,  65 
Green,  Samuel  A.,  243 
Greene,  267 

Greene,  Nathanael,  138,  139 
Greenhill,  William  Alexander,  207,  209 
Greenwood,  Isaac,  101 
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Greenwood,  Major,  271 
Gregory,  Pope,  220 
Grier,  Capt.  W.  C.,  74 
Gross,  S.  D.,  247 
Grow,  Malcolm  A.,  170 
Guaraldi,  Bernardinus,  201 
Guentz,  205 
Guerini,  V.,  193 
Guillemeau,  588 
Guizot,  31 

Haeckel,  274 
Haeser,  H.,  202 
Haggis,  597 

Hahn,  552,  554,  555,  557,  567,  569,  634 

Hahnemann,  64 

Hall,  146 

Hall,  G.  R.,  242 

Hall,  H.  B.,  242 

Haller,  Albrecht  von,  25,  32,  341,  381, 
717 

Halley,  Edmund,  100 
Hallowel,  260 

Halstead,  Frank  G.,  413-425 
Halsted,  William  S.,  487,  616,  618,  640, 
719 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  82 
Hancock,  262 
Handy,  248 
Hare,  Robert,  103 
Harington,  Sir  John,  593 
Harkness,  Edward  S.,  92 
Harrington,  Thomas  F.,  228 
Harris,  Edward,  148 
Hart,  Byran,  248 
Hart,  D.  B.,  463 
Halting,  P.,  599 

Harvey,  William,  61,  87,  434,  635 

Hatfield,  248-250 

Hatzidakis,  G.  N.,  211 

Hawley,  Paul  R.,  170 

Haxall,  Ro.  W.,  256 

Hays,  Isaac,  247 

Hazard,  Ebenezer,  143,  153 

Head,  Henry,  320 

Heale,  Giles,  216-231 

Heale,  Henry,  227 

Heale,  Mary,  220,  222,  227 

Hebraeus,  Bar  (see  Abul-faraj) 

Heffenstien,  248 

Hegel,  272,  323 


Heine,  Heinrich,  14 
Heister,  Lorenz,  260 
Helmholtz,  327 
van  Helmont,  33,  341 
Hclvetius,  330 

Helvetius,  Madame,  30,  330,  336 

Henry  II,  King  of  France,  589 

Heraclitus,  479,  481 

Hermes,  196 

Hero  of  Alexandria,  119 

Herodotus,  527 

Hesi-Re,  188,  189 

Hesiod,  713 

Hezehijah,  King,  198 

Hickman,  Henry,  720 

Hildebrandt,  314 

Hildreth,  Samuel  Prescott,  500,  508, 
509,  511 

Hill,  R.  H.,  626 

Hippocrates,  49,  62,  66,  117,  124,  126, 
127,  200,  304,  335,  475-482,  527,  529, 
534,  624,  716 

Hitchcock,  Ethan  Allan,  244,  245 
Hobson,  248 

Hodgkin,  Thomas,  260,  345 
Hoflf,  H.  E.,  137 
Hogg,  Mrs.,  144 

Hohenheim,  Philip  Theophrastus  Bom¬ 
bast  von  (see  Paracelsus) 

Holbach,  30 
Holbein,  204 
Holland,  Sir  Henry,  425 
Hollis,  Thomas,  101 
Holloway,  352 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  63,  71,  243, 
246,  275,  385 

Holmes,  Chief  Justice,  277 
Homans,  John,  267 
Homer,  196,  713 
Honig,  Pieter,  597 
Hooke,  Robert,  98 
Hooker,  82 

Hope,  TTiomas  Charles,  345,  352 
Horapollo,  112,  116 
Hosack,  David,  150,  467-469 
Howard,  George,  651 
Howard,  William  T.,  Jr.,  620 
Humboldt,  422,  423 
Hume,  David,  139 
Hume,  Edward  H.,  91-92,  379 
Hunt,  Edward  Livingston,  400 
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Hunt,  Thornton,  Esq.,  414 

Hunter,  John,  152,  341,  461,  462,  644 

Hunter,  William,  341 

Hurd.  Henry,  638 

Hurdon,  Elizabeth,  615 

Huxham,  536 

Huxley,  Thomas,  273-285  passim,  420 
Hyll,  T.,  426 
Hyrtl,  36,  37 

Imhotep,  196 

Ippolito  of  Montereale,  298 
Isaac  Israeli,  200 
Isaiah,  279 
Italus,  John,  212 
Italus,  Michael,  210 

Jackson,  152 

Jackson,  Charles,  720,  722 
Jackson,  James,  260-263,  passim 
Jackson,  John  B.  S.,  261 
Jackson,  Samuel,  247,  257,  258 
Jacobi,  Abraham,  267 
Jacobs,  Henry  Barton,  623,  634 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  Henry  Barton,  635 
Jacobs,  Maurice  S.,  244-258 
Jacobson,  Prof.,  88 
Jaegel,  Abraham,  198 
James,  Henry,  292,  422,  423 
James,  R.  R.,  224 
James,  William,  279-293  passim 
James  IV,  462 

Jamieson,  John,  462-464  passim 
Jane  way,  267 
Janney,  248,  250,  258 
Jay,  John,  138 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  30,  138,  153,  246 
Jeffries,  John,  243 
Jenks,  152 

Jenner,  Edward,  63,  65,  71,  341,  418, 
620,  644 
Jesus,  715 

Jewell,  Wilson,  248,  250,  252,  257,  258 
Joanes,  Christopher,  216,  229 
Job,  279 

Johanan  ha-Jerchoni,  199 
Johannan  ben  Zabda,  200 
Johnson,  Father,  271,  273,  274 
Johnson,  Jotham,  540 
Johnson,  Samuel,  102,  103 
Jones,  121,  344 


Jones,  Christopher,  229,  230 
Jones,  Claude  E.,  385 
Jones,  Rev.  Hugh,  101 
Jones,  Ichabod,  509-511,  passim 
Jones,  Thomas,  229,  230 
Jones,  W.  H.  S.,  475,  476 
Joseph,  Mar,  199 
Josephus,  197,  198 
Joubert,  Laurent,  589 
Jouffroy,  272 
Judah  ha-Jerchoni,  199 
Julius  II,  Pope,  201 
Junker,  Hermann,  188,  192,  195 
Jussieu,  Joseph  de,  596 

Kappler,  Wolfgang,  297 
Kalkar,  Stephan  van,  436 
Kant,  Emanuel,  272,  314,  315,  317,  320, 
422,  423 

Kapferer,  475,  476 
Karrar,  Jacob,  436 
Kasich,  Anthony,  340-358 
Kasteelen,  van  de,  552 
Keats.  275 

Keen,  William  W.,  247,  268,  269 
Keichline,  248 
Kellaway,  Peter,  112-137 
Kelly,  Howard  A.,  264,  611-652 
Kelly,  Mrs.  Howard  A.,  636,  649 
Kelser,  Raymond  A.,  170,  171 
Kempton,  616 
Kepler,  100 
Keys,  Thomas  E.,  721 
Kidd,  Benjamin,  276,  277 
Kierkegaard,  286 
Kilbourne,  Cynthia,  511 
Kilian,  464 

Kircher,  Athanasius,  123 
Kirk,  Norman  T.,  167,  598 
Kirtland,  Jared  P.,  72 
Klebs,  Arnold,  295,  296 
Knopf,  S.  A.,  624 
Knorr,  248 
Koch,  Robert,  63 
Kocher,  719 

Koefoed-Petersen,  O.,  608 
Koller,  720 
Korsakov,  7 

Kosciuszko,  Thaddeus,  138 
Kraft,  Benedikt,  298 
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